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PREFACE. 


THE  season  for  the  annual  blossoming  of  our  '  ROSE  ' 
is  again  here,  and  it  once  more  modestly  unfolds  its 
petals,  shedding  its  humble  fragrance  for  those  who 
have,  in  years  gone  by,  fondly  placed  it  in  their 
bouquet.  But  the  pure  and  graceful  spirit  which  first 
ushered  it  into  being,  and  which,  for  so  many  suc- 
cessive years,  fostered  its  beautiful  development,  has 
turned  away  from  earth,  and  is  now  watching  the 
flowers  of  a  fairer  shore.  Yet  let  our  annual  offering 
not  be  despised  though  now  tendered  by  another  hand, 
but  accepted  and  cherished,  at  least  for  her  sake  who 
first  gave  it  birth  and  has  bequeathed  it  to  those  whom 
she  has  thus  early  left  behind  her. 

In  appearing  as  the  successor  of  one  so  gifted  and 
so  beloved  as  MRS.  MAYO,  the  present  Editor  of  the 
ROSE  is  deeply  sensible  that  her  position  is  a  delicate 
and  trying  one.  Yet  she  trusts  that  her  efforts  to 
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merit  the  approbation  of  its  friends  will  not  be  alto- 
gether unavailing,  but  that  some  portion  of  the  favor 
so  richly  and  deservedly  enjoyed  by  her  predecessor, 
whose  plan  she  has  as  nearly  as  possible  pursued,  may 
be  kindly  awarded  her. 

For  the  prompt  and  most  generous  response  of  the 
contributors  to  her  call,  the  Editor  returns  her  warmest 
thanks.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  favorite  names 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  their  old  places.  Two  or 
three  articles  of  much  merit  have  been,  with  great 
regret,  laid  aside  for  want  of  room. 

Such  as  it  is  the  ROSE  is  commended,  with  a  modest 
confidence,  to  the  public.  If  it  sustains  the  character  it 
has  heretofore  enjoyed  the  expectations  of  its  warmest 
friends  will  be  more  than  realized,  and  the  Editor  will 
have  abundant  reason  to  be  gratified. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y.,  JULY  20,  1849. 
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THE 


ROSE  OF  SHARON. 


MRS.  S.  C.  E.  MAYO. 

BY  T.   S.  KING. 

THE  readers  of  the  ROSE  were  apprised  in  its  last 
volume,  that  the  lady  who  for  ten  years  directed  its 
publication,  had  been  suddenly  called  by  Providence 
to  a  higher  than  earthly  mission.  She  died  on 
Sunday,  the  16th  of  July,  1848.  A  touching  and 
heartfelt  tribute  to  her  worth,  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  had  long  known  and  loved  her,  uttered  the 
feeling  of  loss  which  all  experienced  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  win  her  friendship ;  and  it  is 
not  with  the  hope  of  adding  anything  to  the  elo- 
quent truthfulness  and  pathos  of  those  pages,  that 
this  article  is  written.  Neither  can  we  hope,  within 
so  small  a  compass,  to  do  justice  to  her  genius  or 
her  virtues.  Before  this  number  of  the  Rose  can 
be  in  the  hands  of  its  patrons,  the  friends  of  Mrs. 
Mayo  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become 

acquainted  with  the  quality  of  her  mind,  and  the 
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features  of  her  character,  through  the  memoir  which 
her  husband  has  prepared  with  such  affectionate 
faithfulness,  and  the  selections  from  her  writings 
which  he  has  made  with  such  discriminating  taste. 
Enough,  if  with  the  aid  thus  furnished,  and  the 
inspiration  of  hallowed  recollections,  the  writer  of 
this  notice  shall  be  able  to  suggest  an  outline  of  her 
nature,  which  those  who  knew  her  best  can  recog- 
nize, and  which  will  convey  some  slight  impression 
of  her  excellence  to  those  who  knew  her  not. 

We  learn  from  her  memoir  that  Sarah  Carter 
Edgarton  was  born  the  17th  of  March,  1819,  in 
Shirley  village,  Mass.,  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Boston.  There,  surrounded  by  quiet  country 
scenery,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  large  and  harmoni- 
ous family,  she  passed  her  life,  with  the  exception 
of  her  two  married  years.  It  was  a  life  unmarked 
by  startling  or  romantic  incidents.  It  was  not 
diversified  by  changes  of  scene,  or  contrasts  of 
fortune.  Its  surface  was  not  ruffled  by  the 
tempests  of  experience ;  but  pure  as  the  brook 
which  glided  by  her  cottage  home,  and  with  the 
modest  murmur  of  religious  trust,  it  flowed  on 
regularly  and  peacefully  to  the  sea. 

A  tendency  to  poetic  expression  was  disclosed  by 
her  in  girlhood.  It  was  in  her  seventeenth  year 
that  her  first  compositions,  both  prose  and  verse, 
were  given  to  the  public.  In  a  very  short  time 
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they  attracted  wide  and  favorable  notice,  and  gave 
her  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  literary  writers 
in  the  denomination  to  which  she  belonged.  The 
style  of  her  earliest  prose  articles  is  remarkably 
smooth  and  pure,  and  she  soon  acquired  a  ready 
command  of  graceful  and  delicate  expression ;  yet 
her  prose  fictions  interest  us  least  of  all  her  com- 
positions. The  '  Gossipings  of  Idle  Hours,'  first 
published  in  the  Ladies'  Repository,  are  more  at- 
tractive to  our  taste  than  any  of  her  stories ;  and 
this  vein  of  writing,  doubtless,  she  might  have 
worked  with  great  success.  But  poetry  was  her 
calling,  and  the  natural  utterance  of  her  being. 
The  source  of  the  poetic  inspiration  which  was 
granted  to  her,  may  be  easily  discerned.  It  was 
sympathy  with  nature.  Her  poetic  faculty  was  not 
of  the  creative  stamp.  It  was  not  that  intense 
spiritual  fire  by  which  all  the  elements  of  experience 
are  smelted,  to  be  recast  without  dross  in  purer 
molds.  It  was  not  restless  longing  for  a  beauty 
which  haunts  the  soul  like  an  enchanting  spectre, 
but  never  meets  it  as  an  embodied  fact.  Neither  did 
it  manifest  its  presence  by  giving  wings  to  thought, 
thus  enabling  the  mind  to  reach  directly  heights  of 
truth  that  lie  above  the  winding  foot-paths  of  the  un- 
derstanding. It  was  interpretative  and  sympathetic. 
Spiritual  insight,  not  imagination,  was  the  peculiarity 
of  her  genius.  Her  husband  has  truly  said  in  her 
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biography,  that  '  nature  always  addressed  itself  more 
to  her  inner,  than  outer  sense.  She  was  a  part, 
rather  than  an  admirer  of  it,  and  her  spirit  was  bright 
or  shadowy  as  the  landscape  about  her  varied  in  ex- 
pression.' She  saw  the  beauty  in  real  things  which 
is  hidden  from  the  common  eye.  Poetic  power  was 
given  to  her  in  the  right  proportions  to  make  her 
content  with  the  world  about  her.  It  did  not  lead 
her  away  in  feverish  dreams  for  an  impossible  ideal, 
but  disclosed  the  loveliness  of  the  real  in  nature  and 
human  life.  She  was  raised  by  it  just  enough 
above  the  world  to  appreciate  the  world  truly,  to 
live  in  it  rightly,  and  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 

No  one  ever  possessed  more  healthy  poetic  sen- 
sibilities ;  to  no  one  did  they  ever  impart  more 
constant  and  pure  delight.  Her  communion  with 
all  the  forms  of  the  material  universe  was  like  the 
intercourse  of  human  friendship.  It  was  not  mere 
admiration  of  creative  art,  nor  the  joyous  excitement 
received  by  the  senses,  which  made  nature  so 
fascinating  to  her,  but  instinctive  apprehension  of 
the  mute  spiritual  meaning  that  is  imprisoned  in  it, 
and  ever  struggles  to  exhale  into,  and  find  expression 
through  the  sympathetic  mind.  And  this  was  kept 
from  degenerating  into  sentimentalism,  by  a  deep 
reverence  for  nature,  which  strengthened  with  her 
culture,  and  which  made  it  a  constant  religious 
revelation  to  her  heart.  This  feeling  is  finely 
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stated  in  some  verses  of  that  noble  poem,  '  The 
Pervading  God,'  mitten  in  1847,  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  best  production  of  her  pen. 

'  When  but  a  child,  there  was  to  me 
A  greatness  and  a  mystery 

O'er  all  I  saw  ; 

There  hung  about  me  every  where, 
In  earth  and  sky,  and  cloud  and  air, 
A  brooding,  penetrating  awe  ! 

The  palest  flower  that  o'er  the  brook 
Hung  trembling,  had  within  its  look 

A  meaning  deep ; 
A  spirit  seemed  to  interfuse 
The  frailest  forms,  the  dullest  hues  ; 

Each  had  an  awful  life  to  keep. 

Such  mysteries  made  me  weep  and  pray  ; 
I  stole  from  outward  life  away 

To  that  within ; 

I  asked  my  soul  with  all  its  powers, 
To  league  itself  with  silent  hours, 

Some  answer  from  the  deep  to  win.' 

The  answer  which  she  won  came,  not  alone  in  the 
richer  beauty  which  nature  unveiled  to  her  vision, 
but  also  in  the  divine  peace  and  religious  joy 
nourished  by  sympathy  with  the  Creator's  works, 
and  which  made  her  heart 

'  An  ever  full  unsounded  sea 
Of  Faith  and  Love.' 
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It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  rank  -which  Mrs. 
Mayo's  poetic  powers  rightfully  claim,  for  she  did 
not  live  to  give  an  adequate  exhibition  of  them. 
She  was  only   preparing  to   write  when   she  was 
called  away.     Not  having  enjoyed  great  advantages 
for  mental  culture  in  her  youth,  it  was  only  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  her  life  that  she  was 
introduced  to  the  highest  literature  of  the  age,  and 
looked  out  over  the  range  of  knowledge  and  specula- 
tion.    She  was  fast  rising  to  be  a  scholar  in  several 
of  the  noblest  fields  of  thought.     Her  friends  might 
well  hope  for  the  richest  results  from  this  increasing 
breadth  of  mental  experience,  for  she  possessed  an 
intellect   which,    if  not    remarkably   critical,   was 
massive,    vigorous,    and    singularly    appreciative. 
Only  those  who  knew  her  personally  and  intimately, 
understood  that  a  mind  capable  of  grasping   the 
broadest -generalizations  of  philosophy  was  concealed 
beneath  the  delicate  fancy  and  feminine  grace  that 
usually  characterized  her  compositions.     She  read 
widely,  wisely  and  systematically.    Every  true  book 
which  she  read  sharpened  her   eye,   enlarged  the 
horizon  of  her  vision,  and   made   her   taste  more 
catholic.     The  positive  peculiarities  of  every  author 
were   quickly   and  solely  seen ;    their  merits  she 
instantly  recognized ;  what  others  found  dangerous 
had  no  bane  for  her.     She  was  only  the  more  dis- 
interested for   studying   Groethe,   more   genial  for 
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reading  Carlyle,  more  Christian  for  an  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Emerson,  more  pure  in  thought 
for  appreciating  the  merits  of  George  Sand. 

This  wide  and  patient  culture  produced  its 
natural  effect,  by  developing  her  artistic  powers,  and 
raising  the  standard  of  excellence  so  high  as  to 
induce  frequent  despair.  While  her  latent  capaci- 
ties were  fast  ripening,  she  grew  the  more  dissatis- 
fied with  the  results  of  her  effort,  and  at  last 
confessed  to  her  husband,  '  I  shall  never  write  good 
poetry  until  I  go  to  heaven.'  The  distance  be- 
tween her  later  poems  —  'Leila  Grey/  *  Udollo,' 
'  Nora,  >  '  Saint  Valentine's  Eve, '  '  Eda,'  —  and 
her  earliest  productions,  in  respect  to  subject, 
rhythm,  and  artistic  finish,  only  suggests  the  almost 
certain  rapidity  of  improvement,  which,  had  she 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  would  have  raised  her  to  a 
position  among  the  first  female  poets  of  the  English 
tongue.  As  a  translator,  too,  she  has  had  few 
equals.  The  excellence  of  her  version  of  some  of 
Beranger's  ballads  is  enough  to  establish  her  powers. 
Nor  can  any  German  scholar  fail  to  be  charmed  with 
the  almost  verbal  accuracy  and  rhythmic  beauty  of 
her  renderings  from  Goethe,  Uhland  and  Miiller. 
It  is  a  fact  worth  remembering,  that  probably  the 
best  translations  ever  made  in  English  from  German 
poetry  have  appeared  in  this  annual — Mrs.  Sawyer's 
version  of  Schiller's  Cassandra,  published  some  years 
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since,  and  the  more  recent  translations  from  Uhland, 
by  Mrs.  Mayo. 

We  feel,  however,  that  we  do  injustice  to  Mrs. 
Mayo's  memory  by  dwelling  so  long  at  this  time 
upon  her  mental  endowments.  It  is  the  curse  of 
modern  life  that  the  intellect  is  cultivated  too  dis- 
proportionately, and  reverenced  more  than  charac- 
ter. It  is  too  generally  supposed  that  they  only 
possess  ability,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  who 
can  write  with  power  and  brilliancy.  We  estimate 
too  readily  noisy  teaching  above  silent  living.  The 
test  of  greatness  which  the  world  instinctively  ap- 
plies, is  mental  strength,  originality  of  intellect. 
But  what  distinguished  Mrs.  Mayo  most,  was,  not 
the  exercise  of  faculties  which  separated  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the  use  which  she  made  of 
the  opportunities  of  experience  which  are  common 
to  all. 

The  greatest  praise  is  bestowed  upon  her  when 
we  say  that,  however  great  her  powers  might  be,  she 
was  greater.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  if  any  supe- 
rior gifts  were  bestowed  upon  her,  it  was  only  that 
she  might  live  more  constantly  from  the  impulses  of 
a  higher  nature  ;  and  there  was  a  poetry,  wisdom, 
and  grace  in  her  life,  which  her  pen  could  not  com- 
municate, and  which  no  pages  can  convey.  When 
her  friends  were  in  her  presence,  they  felt  it  was  her 
soul  that  was  great,  her  character  that  shed  the  in- 
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sinuating  charm.  She  was  a  fresh  revelation  of 
goodness  to  all  that  knew  her. 

It  is  difficult  to  individualize  character  by  the 
pen,  and  through  words  alone ;  as  difficult  as  it 
would  be,  by  mere  description,  to  suggest  the  dis- 
tinctive expression  of  a  fine  countenance.  The  com- 
ponent elements  of  her  disposition  may  be  abstract- 
edly stated,  but  language  cannot  convey  to  a  strang- 
er the  impression  which  it  made.  The  stamp  of  a 
great  soul  was  upon  her  in  this,  that  her  peculiar 
excellence  was  the  poise  and  harmony  of  seemingly 
opposite  qualities.  She  was  most  diffident  without 
ever  losing  self-possession;  she  was  rigidly  and  sternly 
true  to  her  own  thought,  and  yet  so  modest  and 
humble  before  others,  that  one  might  doubt  whether 
she  dared  to  think  in  opposition  to  those  she  loved ; 
and  beneath  the  most  sensitive  dread  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  those  about  her,  was  concealed  a 
sense  of  duty  which  was  never  compromised  by  hes- 
itation, and  a  strength  of  will  which  never  flagged 
in  the  most  trying  emergencies  of  life. 

The  books  which  she  read  and  appreciated,  and 
the  subjects  in  which  she  took  delight,  might  seem 
to  indicate  a  masculine  texture  of  mind.  But  in 
her  nature  the  intellect  was  so  subordinated  to  the 
affections,  and  so  transfigured  by  the  halo  of  senti- 
ment, that  of  all  her  sex  she  seemed  most  womanly. 
However  powerful  might  have  been  her  thoughts, 
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her  feeling  and  love  were  infinitely  greater.  If  the 
prose  stones  which  she  published  are  often  colored 
by  the  hues  of  a  not  very  healthy  romance,  the 
unhealthiness  was  only  in  the  expression,  not  in  her 
soul.  No  one  was  .more  faithful  to  the  most  homely 
practical  claims.  The  virtues  of  Mary  and  Martha 
were  completed  and  reconciled  in  her.  She  was 
not  '  cumbered  with  much  serving,'  and  was 
'  careful,'  though  not  '  troubled  about  many  things,' 
because  she  had  '  chosen  the  better  part,'  and 
had  learned  that  humility  which  dignifies  what- 
ever it  performs.  The  spirit  of  poetry  was  poured 
into  the  daily  household  duties,  and  ennobled  ordi- 
nary cares.  No  fanatic  could  indulge  in  more  raptur- 
ous dreams  of  heaven  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  because 
of  these,  that  the  earth  was  so  lovely,  and  afforded 
her  such  calm  content.  Her  mind  was  ever  busy 
and  healthily  ambitious ;  but  her  countenance  never 
expressed  anything  but  quiet  and  repose,  that  noth- 
ing could  disturb.  Visions  of  ideal  excellence  were 
swarming  in  her  imagination ;  yet  the  distance  which 
separated  the  men  and  women  of  actual  life  from 
these,  seemed  to  give  her  greater  interest  in  their 
experience,  and  charity  for  their  frailties.  Love  for 
her  friends  was  the  only  intense  and  immoderate 
passion  which  swayed  her  soul,  and  self-denial  in 
their  behalf  was  the  sweetest  self-indulgence. 

But  the  prominent  charm  of  her  character  was  a 
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sweetness  of  temper,  which  shed  sunshine  wherever 
she  went,  and  irresistibly  attracted  all  hearts.  It 
gave  an  indefinable  fascination  to  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  beamed  in  her  countenance,  and  was  the 
general  impression  which  her  presence  made.  All 
the  elements  that  blend  into  and  constitute  the 
loftiest  serenity  of  spirit — faith  which  illuminates  all 
mysteries,  a  will  ever  faithful  to  the  slightest  inti- 
mations of  conscience,  a  heart  throbbing  with  in- 
stinctive devotion  to  the  good  of  others — met  in  her 
character.  Whoever  looked  upon  her  countenance, 
felt  that  it  was  the  expression  of  a  spirit  which  had 
won  true  peace  by  living  in  harmony  with  the  high- 
est laws  of  life. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
religious  elements  in  her  nature.  Strictly  speaking, 
religion  was  not  an  element  in  her  character,  but 
the  crown  of  it,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  she 
lived.  She  was  religious,  because,  in  the  true  sense, 
she  was  natural.  It  was  the  spirit  of  life  within 
her,  an  instinct,  not  a  rule.  It  can  be  said  of  her, 
what  can  be  said  of  so  few  who  have  lived,  that  she 
enriched  the  world  with  a  new  spiritual  experience. 
The  form  which  true  Christian  piety  assumes  in  the 
lives  of  different  persons,  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual,  and  the  peculiar  quality  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  the  aspects  of  religion  which 
they  are  most  attracted  to  contemplate  and  love. 
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The  essence  of  religious  life  is  the  recognition  of 

O  O 

God,  worship  and  communion  with  him.  But  God 
can  be  approached  from  many  sides,  and  can  be 
adored  through  countless  channels.  The  names  of 
Payson  and  Channing,  Fox  and  Augustine,  Wesley 
and  Ware,  suggest  the  diverse  forms  which  equally 
profound  and  sincere  piety  may  assume.  The  great 
saintly  minds  of  Christian  history  are  '  like  crys- 
tals, which  are  dull  as  we  turn  them  in  our  hand 
until  we  come  to  a  particular  angle  ;  then,  they  show 
deep,  beautiful,  and  differing  colors.' 

The  truth  which  Mrs.  Mayo  learned  from  Jesus, 
and  which  enlightened  and  controlled  her  soul,  was 
God's  paternity  and  goodness.  In  passing  through 
her  translucent  spirit,  it  seemed  to  receive  no  un- 
healthy chromatic  tinge,  but  irradiated  her  life  with 
its  pure,  simple,  colorless  beams.  She  rose  to  that 
perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  Her  life  was  a 
beautiful  commentary  on  the  text,  '  He  that  dwell- 
eth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'  If 
it  ever  could  be  said  of  any  on  earth,  it  might  of 
her,  that  she  enjoyed  a  '  vision  in  God.'  Her 
love  of  nature  was  not  sentimental,  but  religious. 
The  beauty  of  the  flower,  the  grandeur  of  the  hills, 
the  melody  of  the  brook,  the  carol  of  birds,  the 
silence  of  the  woods,  the  sublimity  of  the  sea,  were 
only  varied  tones  or  aspects  of  omnipresent  benefi- 
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cence,  winch  all  nature  reveals  and  veils.     To  her 
mind, 

« From  the  lowly  violet  sod, 
Links  are  lengthened  unto  God. 
All  of  holy — stainless — sweet, 
That  on  earth  we  hear  or  meet, 
Are  but  types  of  that  pure  love 
Brightly  realized  above.' 

Mrs.  Mayo's  temperament  fitted  her  to  appre- 
ciate the  central  truth  of  the  gospel, — God's  love  ; 
and  sorrow  educated  and  confirmed  her  faith  in  it. 
The  trials  and  afflictions  through  which  she  passed, 
instead  of  clouding  its  light,  only  made  her  rejoice 
in  it  more  deeply,  and  feel  how  necessary  it  is  to 
the  life  and  peace  of  the  soul.  Although  her  life 
was  retired  and  quiet,  she  had  all  the  tough  ques- 
tions of  experience  to  meet  and  solve.  For  these 
questions  do  not  spring  out  of  any  particular  forms 
of  experience.  Every  sensitive  mind,  whether  born 
in  a  palace  or  a  hovel,  whether  educated  by  pros- 
perity or  grief,  must  be  tortured  with  and  answer 
them.  Over  us  all  is  the  law  that,  in  some  way, 
we  be  '  made  perfect  through  suffering. '  In  her 
life  the  struggle  was  scarcely  seen,  so  easy  was  the 
victory 

That  a  soul  like  hers  could  irradiate  the  humblest 
duties  of  the  household  with  a  lofty  spirit,  and  make 
them  minister  spiritual  education  and  contentment 
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to  her  heart,  shows  the  healthiness  of  her  nature, 
and  suggests  the  depth  of  her  religion.  But  the 
power  of  her  faith  was  most  strikingly  revealed  in 
the  temper  with  which  she  bore  the  most  trying 
bereavements.  Then  was  it  seen  that,  to  her  heart, 
God  was  the  great  reality  of  being,  and  heaven  and 
eternity  postulates  of  the  soul.  Her  friendships 
and  attachments  were  all  spiritual ;  and  when  the 
earthly  medium  of  communication  was  taken  away, 
her  friendships  still  remained,  not  only  undiniinish- 
ed,  but  more  pure. 

'  God  gives  us  love.     Something  to  love 
He  lends  us  ;  but  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone.' 

In  her  spirit,  love  had  grown  to  ripeness.  It  was 
the  power  of  loving,  and  the  exercise  of  it,  which 
brought  the  purest  happiness,  and  her  friends  could 
never  be  lost  to  her,  until  the  love  which  they  had 
awakened,  perished.  Death  was  almost  a  visible 
translation  to  the  eye  of  her  faith,  and  from  the 
rifts  in  the  heavenly  atmosphere,  made  by  the 
ascending  forms  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  her, 
new  light  fell  upon  her  soul,  and  hallowed  her 
earthly  path.  A  year  after  Mrs.  Scott's  death,  she 
writes : — '  Whenever  I  think  of  her,  it  seems  to 
me  that  she  is  present,  that  she  knows  my  thoughts ; 
and  I  have  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe,  very 
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like  that  I  used  to  experience  in  her  personal  soci- 
ety.' When  her  father  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
she  said  in  a  letter,  '  Life  seems  beautiful  and 
peaceful  to  me.  If  there  be  any  storm  or  tumult  in 
the  world,  it  is  without  and  not  within.  God's 
presence  is  too  holy  for  any  discord  to  intrude,  and 
this  day  I  feel  that  I  am  truly  with  him.'  And 
after  his  departure  she  wrote  to  a  friend  — '  There 
are  times  when  father's  death  fills  me  with  the  most 
solemn  and  intense  happiness,  for  I  seem  really  to 
see  him  in  that  blissful  world  where  his  ransomed 
spirit  now  abides.'  Her  sister's  death,  which  soon 
followed,  threw  no  shadow  over  her  soul.  '  The 
time  may  come,'  she  wrote,  '  when  death  may  touch 
me  more  sorely  than  it  ever  yet  has  done ;  but  I  do 
most  earnestly  believe,  there  will  ever  be  to  me  a 
sweet  mingling  of  holy  joy  in  the  bitterest  cup  I  may 
ever  have  to  drink.'  That  cup  was  given  in  the 
removal  of  a  brother  whom  she  had  educated  by  her 
own  labors,  and  who  only  lived  long  enough  to  reveal 
the  loss  which  the  world  experienced  in  his  transla- 
tion to  a  higher  sphere.  And  even  then,  from  a  sick 
bed  she  was  prompted  by  her  faith  to  write  to  those 
less  deeply  bereaved,  but  more  afflicted  than  herself, 
'  Even  in  his  dying  hour,  I  felt  that  the  immortal 
was  to  be  to  me  the  nearer  companion,  the  trustier 
guide,  the  more  perpetual  joy  and  strength,  than  ever 
the  mortal  had  been  or  could  be  ;  that  I  was  losing 
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nothing,  but  gaining  all,  by  that  great  transition  of 
his  soul  from  weakness  and  bondage,  to  the  freedom 
and  power  of  the  spiritual  and  immortal  life.  It  is 
this  which  makes  me  calm,  yes  !  happy,  strong,  and 
full  of  solemn  courage  for  the  future.  It  seems  no 
mystery  to  me  that  he  died.'  Thus  her  latter  years 
were  a  living  psalm.  The  most  desolating  wind 
could  only  awaken  from  her  heart,  the  low,  sweet, 
cheerful  melody  of  religious  trust.  In  her  life  we 
see,  what  is  so  often  eloquently  described,  the 
omnipotent  power  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  ease 
with  which  a  Christian  can  overcome  and  yet  love 
the  world.  Her  character  was  a  transparent  picture, 
which  made  the  light  of  religion  that  streamed 
through  and  illumined  it  seem  more  lovely  and 
divine. 

At  times  we  feel 

'  'Tis  strange  that  those  we  lean  on  most 

Fall  into  shadow,  soonest  lost.' 

But  there  are  some  so  pure,  and  of  so  fine  a 
spiritual  texture,  that  the  mystery  of  their  removal  is 
not  felt.  They  have  learned  all  that  earth  can  teach, 
and  wait  the  call  to  a  kindred  realm.  Mrs.  Mayo 
died  on  earth  because  a  new  saint  was  needed  in  the 
skies.  She  had  attained  the  saintly  excellence  when 
life  is  a  soliloquy  of  love  and  aspiration,  and,  rising 
above  the  measures  of  quantity  and  time,  becomes  a 
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revelation  of  pure  quality  and  perfected  being.  To 
mourn  for  her  departure  would  be  to  distrust  Provi- 
dence, and  forget  the  loftiest  lesson  of  her  life. 
Those  only  are  worthy  to  have  been  her  friends,  and 
to  enjoy  the  love  of  equally  cultivated  souls,  who 
can  inspire  Christian  courage  from  such  fellowship, 
can  feel  that  the  earth  is  more  beautiful  for  their 
career,  and  that  experience  offers  nobler  opportuni- 
ties since  they  have  so  easily  bent  its  discipline  to 
religious  uses;  and  who,  rising  above  all  selfish 
grief,  can  say,  in  meditative  moments  when  they  are 
present  to  the  memory, — 

'  O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  our  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  we  btit  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died.' 
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DIRGE  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

BY   C.   P.   LEFEVRE. 

[The  following  lines  are  intended  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  lamented  Mrs.  SARAH  C.  EDGARTON  MATO,  late  Editor  of  the 
'  Rose  of  Sharon.'] 

NATURE  has  speech.,  a  language  of  her  own, 
A  voice  her  lovers  heed,  and  they  alone. 
Her  faithful  worshippers  a  meaning  find 
In  sounds  which  others  treat  as  passing  wind ; 
No  need  to  them  the  opening  lips  should  part, 
She  speaks  not  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  heart. 
As  some  bright  being  on  whose  palsied  tongue 
A  deathlike  stillness  has  unbroken  hung, 
Betrays  in  look  the  passions  as  they  flow, 
As  lucid  streams  reveal  the  depths  below, 
So  nature  makes  her  eloquent  appeal 
To  minds  that  ponder  and  to  hearts  that  feel. 

There  is  a  spot,  a  rural,  cairn  retreat, 
"Which  oft  from  busier  scenes  invites  my  feet ; 
This  spot  by  Flora's  fairest  gifts  is  graced, 
Each  gift  still  fairer  since  disposed  with  taste  ; 
In  hues  harmonious  wedded  flowers  are  tied, 
And  art  and  nature  stand  up  side  by  side. 
Delicious  garden,  how  the  silken  hours 
Have  sweetly  sped  among  thy  rosy  bowers  ! 
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How  oft  my  spirit,  when  surcharged  with  care, 
Has  fled  to  thee  and  found  a  solace  there  ! 
How  often,  when  thy  portals  met  my  sight, 
The  load  has  dropt,  and  lo,  my  heart  was  light ! 

Mine  has  it  been  thy  fragrant  paths  to  range, 
And  note  thy  features  in  the  season's  change ; 
When  with  elastic  step  the  spring  tripped  forth, 
Escaped  the  cold  embraces  of  the  North, 
Her  silken  tassels  on  the  hazel  hung, 
Decked  earth  in  green  and  filled  the  groves  with  song, 
Her  warmer  breath  I  felt ;  nor  less  the  root 
Her  influence  owned  and  upward  sent  the  shoot, 
While  bursting  buds  proclaimed  from  every  spray 
Her  welcome  advent  and  her  milder  sway  : 
Then  with  a  new-born  joy  thy  paths  I  've  sought, 
And  seen  the  embryo  flower  with  promise  fraught. 

When  ardent  summer  from  his  torrid  throne, 
Had  bared  his  bosom  and  ungirt  his  zone, 
Or  in  the  flashing  waters  wanton  played, 
Or  wooed  the  zephyr  and  the  cooling  shade ; 
When  Phoebus  from  on  high  sent  down  his  ray, 
And  full-blown  beauty  owned  the  god  of  day, 
How  have  I  loved  thee  in  thy  hour  of  prime  !  — 
But  how  that  love  declare  in  feeble  rhyme  ! 
O  could  my  verse  an  equal  splendor  show, 
Breathe  thy  rich  fragrance,  with  thy  beauties  glow, 
Did  thy  sweet  charms  my  simple  lay  adorn 
With  blush  more  radiant  than  the  blush  of  morn, 
These  lines  on  memory's  page  should  trace  my  name, 
For  he  who  lives  in  song,  shall  live  in  fame  ! 

When  skies  autumnal  with  a  passing  frown 

The  bloom  had  withered  and  the  leaf  turned  brown, 
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Still  to  my  favorite  spot  my  steps  I  'd  bend, 
And  take  the  last  memento  of  a  friend. 
Some  hardier  sister  of  the  lovely  band 
Against  the  shock  of  ruder  winds  would  stand, 
And  when  a  thousand  wrecks  bestrewed  the  place 
Would  raise  its  head  and  show  a  cheerful  face  ; 
Thus  have  I  seen,  where  fate  with  ruthless  hand 
Had  stretched  her  iron  sceptre  o'er  the  land, 
Some  dauntless  spirit  meet  the  adverse  blow, 
Withstand  the  charge  that  laid  his  comrades  low, 
Amidst  the  ruins  lift  his  stalwart  form, 
And  like  the  mountain  smile  above  the  storm. 

And  e'en  stern  winter,  that  with  icy  breath 

Sends  forth  his  sleet  and  points  the  dart  with  death, 

In  vain  o'er  thee  his  winding  sheet  shall  spread 

Of  purest  white,  and  claim  thee  for  the  dead  ; 

In  happier  seasons  thou  shalt  still  rejoice, 

When  spring  shall  wake  thee  with  her  jocund  voice, 

Upstarting  from  thy  bed  refreshed  shalt  rise, 

Life  in  thy  heart  and  pleasure  in  thine  eyes. 

So  some  fond  mother,  leaning  o'er  the  bed 

On  which  her  child  in  still  repose  is  laid, 

Spreads  the  soft  cover,  curtains  out  the  light, 

And  trustful  leaves  him  to  the  gloom  of  night, 

Conscious,  where  day  glares  not  nor  sounds  molest, 

Sounder  the  sleep  and  sweeter  is  the  rest. 

Thus  have  I  marked  thee  through  the  changing  year, 
Thyself  as  changeful,  yet  in  each  change  dear ; 
And  only  once  in  all  my  blissful  hours 
Has  sorrow  met  me  in  those  leafy  bowers. 
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But  ah,  the  memory  of  that  mournful  day 
No  time  can  blot,  no  tears  can  wash  away  ! 

Bright  was  the  sun,  and  cloudless  was  the  sky  ; 

(Ah  !  who  could  fancy  death  or  sorrow  nigh  ?) 

With  buoyant  spirit  business  I  forsook, 

And  to  the  wonted  spot  my  way  I  took, 

From  every  care  by  pleasant  thoughts  beguiled, 

For  care  came  not  where  all  around  me  smiled. 

At  length  arrived  in  mute  delight  I  stood, 

Then  hailed  the  flowers  —  '  a  beauteous  sisterhood ; ' 

But  as  I  looked  my  fancy  seemed  to  trace 

A  shade  of  sorrow  in  each  pensive  face ; 

And  then,  alas  !  I  saw  a  vacant  spot 

"Where  SHARON'S  ROSE  once  stood,  but  now  was  not. 

Loath  to  believe  the  canker  had  been  there 
And  preyed  on  one  as  excellent  as  fair, 
To  that  lone  spot  again  I  turned  my  eye  — 
Again  it  stared  out  with  its  vacancy. 
'And  can  it  be,'  I  mentally  exclaimed, 
'  That  at  the  choicest  flower  the  shaft  was  aimed  ? 
That  she  who  stood  like  Dian  'midst  her  train 
Of  nymphs  attendant,  should  the  first  be  slain  ? 
Sure,  shadowy  visions  on  my  senses  gleam  ; 
Wake  me,  O  wake  me,  from  this  dismal  dream  ! 
Rouse  me  to  truth  and  bid  the  phantom  fly, 
And  bless  my  longings  with  reality  ! 
Thus  weeping  parents,  of  their  child  bereft, 
The  substance  seek,  the  shadow  only  left, 
And  fancy  that  they  see  in  every  toy 
The  playful  image  of  their  darling  boy, 
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Stretch  out  their  arms  to  give  the  fond  embrace, 
But  find  the  sad  deceit  —  an  empty  space. 

"While  solemn  musings  thus  my  mind  possessed, 

And  cast  a  sable  mantle  on  my  breast, 

Beneath  the  shade  which  eglantines  impart 

I  laid  me  down  in  converse  with  my  heart ; 

Soon  a  soft  influence  o'er  my  senses  stole, 

And  lulled  to  peace  the  tumults  of  my  soul. 

Nature  had  strung  her  harp,  and  to  niy  ear 

Came  sounds  that  seraphs  e'en  might  pause  to  hear  ; 

In  murmuring  cadence  like  the  distant  surge, 

The  flowers  poured  forth  their  melancholy  dirge. 

Sister,  thou  from  us  art  gone, 
And  thy  early  loss  we  mourn  ; 
Ruthless  though  the  tyrant's  dart 
Arrests  the  pulses  of  thine  heart, 
Heaven  opes  her  crystal  gate, 
Cherubs  on  thy  footsteps  wait. 

Enter,  then,  thy  home  above, 
Dwell  in  light  and  dwell  in  love. 
Gone  art  thou  ;  but  still  behind 
A  balm  hast  left  to  soothe  the  mind. 
Ripe  in  wisdom,  fresh  in  youth, 
Thou  hast  added  grace  to  truth  ; 
On  thy  every  leaf  we  see 
Nature  blend  with  piety. 

May  we  heed  thy  gentle  voice 

And  make  the  better  part  our  choice ; 

Yet  await ;  then  heavenward  flee 

On  faith's  bright  wings  to  bliss  and  thee. 
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LOST  TREASURES. 

BY  MRS.    C.   M.    SAWYEK. 

SUMMER  flowers ! 

Where  are  now  your  bright  wreaths  trailing  ? 
Where  your  fragrant  sweets  exhaling  ? 
I  have  searched  the  bosky  dingle 
Through  and  through,  yet  not  a  single 

Smiling  bloom  there  lifts  its  head  : 
Summer  flowers — 

Ah,  ye  all  are  dead ! 

Summer  joys ! 

Where  are  now  your  robes  of  gladness  ? 
W~here  your  songs  which  banished  sadness  ? 
I  have  wandered  through  my  dwelling 
Listening  for  young  voices  swelling, — 

Voices  which  fore'er  are  fled : 
Summer  joys — 

Ah,  ye  too  are  dead  ! 

Summer  friends ! 

Where  are  now  your  eyes  so  smiling  ? 
Where  your  fond  words  so  beguiling  ? 
I  have  bowed  mine  ear  to  hear  you, 
I  have  dreamed  I  still  am  near  you — 

Treacherous  dreams  that  so  misled  ! — 
Summer  friends  ! 

Are  ye  also  dead  ? 
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Summer  life ! 

Where  art  thou  thy  -warmth  now  shedding  ? 
Death  is  coldly  round  me  treading ; 
Underneath  yon  snow-drifts  sleeping 
Rest  two  dear  ones  I  am  weeping — 

Weeping  nightly  in  my  bed : 
Summer  life — 

Ah,  thou  too  art  dead ! 

Vanished  treasures  ! 

Flowers,  the  spring  once  more  will  bring  you ; 
Songs,  my  lips  once  more  will  sing  you ; 
Friends,  your  hands  will  yet  be  taken  ; 
Sleeping  loved  ones,  ye  will  waken — 

Waken  on  the  better  shore  : 
All  my  treasures 

Will  be  mine  once  more  ! 
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GKAY,  old  ruins  :  wonderful  relics  of  the  feudal 
ages ! — vast,  legendary  pile — here  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock ;  there,  slowly,  and  with  what  incredible 
labor,  reared  up  by  hands  which  have  for  a  thousand 
years  been  moldering  in  the  dust — what  emotions, 
strange,  thrilling,  and  profound,  does  your  pictured 
semblance  not  awaken  !  how  does  the  buried  past, 
the  proud  old  knightly  past,  come  stealing  back 
again  !  a  past,  it  may  be,  of  an  iron  rule,  but  also 
of  a  chivalry  and  valor  which  could  not  but  have 
been  ennobling — a  past,  when  honor,  not  avarice, 
ruled  the  heart  and  the  hand ;  when  to  win,  by 
long  and  valorous  effort,  a  high  and  noble  name, 
was  better  than  to  amass  a  mine  of  gold ;  when  he 
who  but  possessed  a  mailed  harness  for  his  good 
steed,  and  for  his  own  stalwart  form,  a  trusty  sword 
and  shield,  a  true  heart  and  strong  right  hand,  had 
wherewithal  to  conquer  the  most  austere  destiny, 
had  wealth,  albeit  without  a  coin  in  his  purse, 
and  titles,  though  perchance  not  a  rood  of  land  on 
the  broad  earth  could  he  claim  as  his  own. 
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Fancy,  now,  thou  weird  enchantress,  come  hither 
to  thy  votary  !  These  shapeless  masses  of  stone 
lying  in  such  undistinguishable  confusion,  with, 
here,  the  fragment  of  upright  wall  and  moss-grown 
archway,  and  there,  the  stern,  defying  tower  still 
lifting  its  tall  and  gloomy  head  high  over  the  sur- 
rounding ruin, — what  were  they  once  "but  fortresses, 
and  courts,  and  chapels,  and  knightly  halls  ?  Wave 
now  thine  enchanted  wand,  and  bid  back  their  secret 
past.  It  is  done  ;  and  lo !  the  glittering  show  of 
fair  women  and  brave  men ;  the  gorgeous  and 
princely  banquets  ;  the  long  and  rude  revels ;  the 
perilous  and  frightful  sieges  ;  the  brave  and  glorious 
defences ;  the  superhuman  feats  of  daring  and  devo- 
tion ;  the  frantic  shouts  of  victory ;  the  surrendering 
to  joy  and  pleasure ;  the  tender  passages  of  love  in 
the  princely  chambers  above  ;  the  unheard  groans 
and  despairing  deaths  far  down  in  the  deep  dungeons 
below ;  the  transition  from  power  to  ignominy,  and 
from  ignominy  to  power ;  —  how  they  pass  in  rapid 
and  strange  succession ! 

They  are  gone  !  Fancy,  I  need  thee  no  longer 
to  tell  me  where  !  The  low  whispers  of  love,  the 
loud  and  discordant  songs  of  the  reveller,  and  the 
louder  and  more  discordant  shoutings  of  war,  are 
heard  no  longer !  The  traces  of  the  revel  and  of 
the  combat  have  disappeared ;  the  revellers  and 
combatants  themselves,  with  the  ladies  of  their  love, 
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their  followers  and  their  retainers,  are  vanished  from 
the  knightly  halls  ;  their  ashes  are  mingled  with  the 
elements,  and  their  names  and  their  deeds  live  only 
in  vaone  and  uncertain  tradition  !  And  these  fort- 

o 

resses,  these  towers,  and  courts,  and  chapels,  and 
princely  banqueting  rooms — the  ruthless  hand  of 
war  has  kindled  the  fiery  element  within ;  storms 
and  tempests  have  beat  fiercely  upon  them  without, 
rending  their  massive  walls  and  undermining  their 
deep  foundations,  while,  as  century  after  century 
has  rolled  by,  the  silent  tooth  of  time  itself  has 
imperceptibly  gnawed  them  away,  until  they  but 
remain — what  they  are  now  ! 

***** 

It  is  the  picture  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  feudal 
castle,  upon  which  I  am  now  gazing, — a  castle 
reared  early  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  for 
many  centuries  played  a  somewhat  distinguished 
role  in  the  history  of  the  times.  It  was  named 
TRIFELS,  an  application  it  derived  from  the  three 
mountain  peaks  on  whose  summits  it  was  reared, 
and  where  its  ruins  still  remain.  The  favorite 
residence  of  the  German  Emperors  in  times  of  war- 
fare as  well  as  in  the  gayer  seasons  of  the  banquet 
and  the  chase,  it  was  the  scene  of  many  and  strange 
vicissitudes.  As  history  and  tradition  paint  it, — 
massive,  stupendous,  impregnable  in  its  fastnesses, 
and  magnificent  in  all  its  appointments, — a  right 
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royal  pile  was  Trifels.  Its  principal  and  grandest 
portion  stood  on  the  northern  peak,  directly  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  there,  as  trav- 
ellers assert,  and  as  the  picture  I  have  before  me 
represents,  a  massive  quadrangular  tower,  formed 
of  huge,  square  blocks  of  a  dark-colored  granite, 
still  stands,  apparently  as  perfect  in  its  exterior,  as 
when,  more  than  eight  centuries  ago,  it  first  sur- 
mounted its  rocky  base.  Near  this  tower,  surround- 
ed by  a  deep  and  wide  moat,  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock,  and  draped  with  dark  green  ivy,  stands  an- 
other, whose  crumbling  walls  have  long  since  begun 
to  strow  the  ground  with  their  fragments.  In  this, 
the  regalia  of  the  kingdom,  the  precious  baubles  of 
the  throne,  were  treasured,  as  securely  when  the 
footsteps  of  the  castellan  and  his  small  band  of 
men-at-arms  alone  woke  the  echoes  of  the  castle,  as 
when  its  hundred  halls  and  chambers  rung  with  the 
shouts  of  royal  and  knightly  revellers. 

The  view  from  these  ruins  is  grand  and  beautiful. 
Luxurious  valleys,  bounded  by  noble  forests,  and 
the  numerous  spires  of  the  Yosges  mountains,  still 
crowned  with  ancient  ruins,  and  intersected,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  far  flowing  Rhine,  and  on  the  other 
by  an  humbler,  but  not  less  lovely  river,  altogether 
present  a  coup-d'ceil  as  magnificent  as  it  is  pictur- 
esque. 

This  memorial  of  the  olden  days  is  now  rarely 
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visited,  save  by  the  curious  few  in  whom  natural 
romance  and  enthusiasm  for  the  vague  and  the  old 
have  not  yet  wholly  given  place  to  the  spirit  of 
utilitarianism  and  modern  improvement.  It  is  no 
longer  of  importance  to  any  save  them ;  its  destiny 
was  accomplished  centuries  ago,  and,  like  many  a 
kindred  relic,  has  come  down  to  us,  a  link  which 
time,  not  man,  has  preserved,  binding  us  to  the 
dark  and  legendary  past.  Many  strange  histories 
are  connected  with  this  fortress  of  Trifels,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  which,  borrowed  from  the 
tongue  of  tradition,  I  have  embodied  in  the  following 
tale. 


The  crusades  for  the  recovery  from  the  Infidel, 
of  the  Holy  Land,  have  been  so  favorite  a  theme 
with  the  historian,  as  well  as  the  writer  of  romance, 
that  few,  even  of  the  most  superficial  readers,  are 
now  ignorant  of  their  history.  The  grand  and 
gorgeous  romances  of  the  holy  wars,  as  chronicled  by 
the  great  magician  of  Scotland,  are  no  doubt  at  this 
moment  in  the  minds  of  most  of  my  readers ;  yet 
they  will  pardon  me,  if,  for  the  sake  of  the  full  de- 
velopment of  my  true  and  romantic  narrative,  I 
venture  to  trouble  them  with  a  brief  outline  of 
certain  events  connected  with  their  commencement 
and  progress,  thereby  touching  upon  ground  already 
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shining  with    the   foot-prints  of  the   Scottish  nov- 
elist. 

It  was  in  the  year  1189  that  King  Richard  of 
England,  stimulated  partly  by  a  love  of  adventure, 
partly  by  a  thirst  for  glory,  and  partly  by  a 
veneration  for  the  true  cross,  uniting  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  vowed  himself  to  a  crusade  to 
Palestine.  Never  was  there  a  braver,  a  more  heroic 
prince,  than  Richard.  His  personal  courage,  which 
no  danger  could  daunt,  the  enormous  strength  of 
his  arm,  his  gallant  and  chivalrous  nature,  the 
ready  and  disinterested  protection  which  on  all  occa- 
sions he  afforded  the  weaker  sex,  and  his  enthusias- 
tic love  of  adventure,  all  combined  to  make  him 
what  he  was — the  mirror  of  knighthood  and  flower 
of  chivalry. 

To  this  crusade  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  with  many  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
his  empire,  had  also  leagued  himself.  The  Chris- 
tian world  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm.  The 
bold,  brave  Sultan  Saladin,  had  again  conquered 
Jerusalem.  Frederick  had  already  hastened  for. 
ward  with  his  army,  and  struggled  nobly  against 
the  Sultan.  Victory  crowned  his  arms,  and  the 
hosts  of  the  Saracen  were  step  by  step  retiring, 
when  Frederick  was  drowned  in  a  river,  into  whose 
deep  and  rapid  current  horse  and  rider  had  unfortu- 
nately plunged.  New  courage  arose  among  the 
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Saracens.  The  shouts  of  '  Allah  !  il  Allah !'  pro- 
faned anew  the  echoes  of  the  Holy  sepulchre,  when 
Richard  and  Philip  suddenly  appeared,  hemming 
their  further  progress.  The  citadel  of  Acre  was  be- 
sieged by  the  crusaders,  and,  after  a  bloody  contest, 
taken.  The  eagle  of  victory  had  perched  upon  the 
banners  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  when,  unhappily,  dis- 
cord stepped  in  between  them,  and  Philip  with  his 
forces  returned  to  France.  But  Richard  still  val- 
orously  continued  the  strife.  Battle  after  battle 
was  gained  by  his  prowess,  and  he  at  length  stood 
menacing  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The 
splendor  of  his  deeds  had  already  cast  the  fame 
of  Saladin  into  the  shade.  It  was  now  that  the 
well  known  title  of  '  Coeur-de-Lion '  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  tradition  asserts  on  account  of  his  having 
slain  a  lion  with  his  own  hand,  and  torn  out  its  heart 
while  the  monster  was  still  struggling  in  the  death- 
agony.  But  this  origin  of  the  title  is  undoubtedly 
fabulous.  It  was  probably  won,  rather  by  the  gen- 
eral bravery  and  heroism  of  the  adventurous  prince. 
But  the  restless  Saladin  yielded  not  so  easily  to 
what  seemed  to  be  his  fate.  He  gathered  new  and 
uncounted  hosts  of  Saracens  around  him,  bravely 
disputing  every  inch  of  his  rival's  progress,  until 
finally  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  them, 
which  gave  the  Syrian  coast  to  the  Christians,  and 
the  remainder  of  Palestine  to  the  Sultan.  The 
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treaty  completed,  Richard,  with  his  army,  turning 
their  backs  on  Palestine,  gladly  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land, which,  alas  !  the  chivalrous  monarch  was  not 
destined  soon  to  reach. 

Noble  and  generous  as  was  the  heart  of  Richard, 
a  violent,  haughty,  and  domineering  spirit  not  unfre- 
quently  manifested  itself  in  his  deportment,  and  his 
companions-in-arms  were  often  offended  by  his  over- 
weening ambition.  After  the  conquest  of  Ptolemais, 
one  of  his  most  glittering  enterprises,  he  had 
bitterly  offended  the  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  by 
carrying  away  his  banner  from  the  battlements  of 
the  fortress,  where  Leopold  himself  had  previously 
planted  it,  substituting  his  own  in  its  stead,  and 
surrounding  it  with  English  troops.  Leopold  was 
fain  to  submit,  but  a  secret  and  deadly  hatred  grew 
up  in  his  heart  in  consequence. 

The  ship  in  which  Richard  was  pursuing  his 
homeward  voyage,  was  unfortunately  overtaken  by 
a  violent  tempest,  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  and  Richard,  with  two  faithful  knights, 
companions-in-arms,  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 
Leopold  had  already  returned.  The  shipwrecked 
prince  well  knew  the  Austrian  duke  to  be  his  most 
deadly  enemy ;  and  one  with  less  courage  than  he 
possessed  might  have  shrunk  from  wandering  un- 
armed and  with  only  two  companions  through  the 
the  territory  of  an  enemy.  But  little  was  the  heart 
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of  Richard  dismayed  at  this  prospect.  There  was 
something  in  the  adventure  which  accorded  well 
with  his  errant  spirit,  and,  donning  the  garb  of  pil- 
grims, for  which  they  exchanged  their  own,  and 
assuming  humbler  names,  the  royal  wanderer  and 
his  friends  betook  themselves  safely  to  their  journey. 
This  was  for  Richard  no  novel  situation.  History 
and  tradition  are  alike  eloquent  in  the  relation  of 
adventures  achieved  by  him  while  wandering  through 
the  country,  disguised  now  as  a  knight-errant,  now 
as  a  holy  palmer,  and  anon  as  an  humble  herdsman. 
The  present  masquerade  was  therefore  far  from 
being  either  awkward  or  displeasing  to  him,  and 
they  went  merrily  on,  incurring  neither  dangers  nor 
annoyances  until  they  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vienna.  Here  they  were  joined  by  a  man  who  in- 
troduced himself  as  a  wandering  minstrel  returning 

O  O 

from  the  Holy  Land.  His  person  was  unknown  to 
the  disguised  king  and  his  friends,  but  unfortunately 
not  theirs  to  him,  a  circumstance  which  he  was  cau- 
tious not  to  reveal,  but  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
avail  himself  of,  to  their  ruin.  He  was  a  disguised 
Briton,  and  one  of  those  despicable  souls  whom 
money  can  purchase  to  any  act,  however  mean  and 
disgraceful.  He  had  been  known  as  such  to  Leo- 
pold, who  had  heard  of  Richard's  misfortune,  and 
had  rightly  conjectured  that  he  would  seek  to  pass 
disguised  through  his  dominions,  —  and  had  been 
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employed  by  him  for  the  base  purpose  of  watching 
for,  and  entrapping  his  royal  foe,  and  delivering 
him  into  his  hands. 

It  was  twilight.  The  unsuspecting  travellers 
entered  a  little  village  inn,  with  the  intention  of 
there  spending  the  night.  The  cowardly  spy  en- 
tered with  them,  under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to 
secure  the  best  accommodations  for  his  companions, 
but  soon  stole  secretly  away.  Their  supper  was 
ended,  and  they  had  just  laid  down  to  repose,  when 
a  band  of  armed  men  broke  suddenly  into  the  house 
and  fell  upon  them.  Well  did  Richard  now  main- 
tain the  character  which  had  won  for  him  the  appel- 
lation of  the  '  Lion-hearted.'  With  the  blows  of  his 
powerful  fist  he  stretched  man  after  man  upon  the 
floor,  until  a  wall  of  human  forms  rose  up  around 
him.  His  companions  also  defended  themselves 
with  great  bravery  ;  but  the  superiority  of  numbers 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy  was  too  vast ;  and  the  un- 
armed, but  brave  little  company  were  at  length  con- 
quered and  fettered.  Torches  were  brought,  and 
Leopold  of  Austria,  who  had  led  the  assailants,  and 
Richard  of  England,  stood  sternly  gazing  face  to 
face. 

'  Ha !'  exclaimed  Leopold,  '  it  is  indeed  Rich- 
ard of  England — the  friend  of  usurpers  and  infi- 
dels P 

'  Leopold  of  Austria !'  replied  Richard,  all  his 
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proud  blood  rushing  to  his  temples,  '  thine  accusa- 
tion is  a  lie  !  Cast  aside  but  thy  mailed  hauberk 
and  unfetter  me  now  but  this  good  rio;ht  hand,  and 

O  O  ' 

repeat  what  thou  hast  just  spoken,  if  thou  darest !' 

'  Away   with    this   king !'    furiously   exclaime 
Leopold,  '  if  king  he  may  be  called  whose  brother 
wears  his  crown  and  who  is  himself  a  captive.     The 
knight  and  the  baron  shall  bear  him  company  !' 

The  retainers  of  the  duke  instantly  proceeded  to 
obey  his  commands,  and  Richard  and  his  two  com- 
panions were  conducted,  secretly  and  under  a  strong 
guard,  to  a  castle  overlooking  the  Danube,  and  the 
gloomy  walls  of  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Austria  received  them. 


Henry  the  VII.,  successor  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  was  now  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  also,  as 
well  as  Leopold,  was  a  determined  foe  to  Richard  of 
England,  partly  because  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
promoter  of  disquiet  and  misrule,  and  partly  because 
of  a  secret  disgust  he  had  conceived  against  him  on 
account  of  his  having  interfered  with  his  government 
in  Sicily.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  he  heard  the 
rumor  of  Richard's  arrest,  when  he  declared  that  no 
duke  had  the  right  to  retain  a  king  in  captivity — 
that  an  Emperor  alone  could  do  this.  Richard  and 
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his  companions  were  therefore  reluctantly  delivered 
up  to  him,  and  under  an  imperial  guard  conducted 
to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where,  in  the  fortress  of 
Trifels,  so  well  designed  alike  by  nature  and  art  for 
the  security  of  prisoners,  they  were  under  the  con- 
cealment of  night  imprisoned.  Here,  in  the  turret 
chambers  of  the  tower  already  described,  and  which 
was  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  dark  deeds 
supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  therein,  called 
the  'Slack  Tower,' they  were  shut  out,  not  only 
from  the  world,  but  from  all  knowledge  of  its  pass- 
ing events. 

Heavy  are  the  hours  of  captivity ;  and  in  the  soli- 
tude and  inactivity  of  his  prison,  as  month  after  month 
went  by,  each  day,  as  it  slowly  waned,  seemed  to 
the  royal  captive  more  irksome  and  unendurable 
than  the  preceding  one.  No  indulgence  consistent 
with  the  strictest  security  of  his  person,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  secrecy  in  relation  to  his  imprisonment, 
was  indeed  denied  him,  for  the  imperial  Henry  was 
too  magnanimous  unnecessarily  to  degrade  his  royal 
rival;  and  everything  was  provided  to  make  his 
days  pass  pleasantly.  Richard  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  possessed  a  finely  cultivated  ear,  a 
rich  manly  voice,  and  was  no  mean  performer  on  the 
harp — that  favorite  instrument  with  the  minstrels  of 
all  ages.  His  taste  was  known  to  the  Emperor, 
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and  the  exquisite  tones  of  the  lyre  soon  echoed 
through  his  prison  chambers. 

Time  rolled  on — his  harp  and  the  conversation 
of  his  two  friends  furnishing  the  restless  kin  2;  with 

O  O 

all  the  amusement  which  relieved  the  tedium  and 
loneliness  of  a  captivity  which  he  of  all  men  was  but 
illy  calculated  patiently  to  endure.  Immured  within 
the  walls  of  an  impregnable  tower,  the  place  of  his 
imprisonment,  nay,  even  his  very  existence  unknown 
to  the  devoted  thousands  who,  in  his  own  bright  Eng- 
land, vainly  awaited  his  return, — who  would  peril 
their  lives  for  his  safety,  but  who  might  never 
learn  his  miserable  fate ;  feeling,  too,  the  painful 
conviction  that  the  treacherous  brother  who  had 
usurped  his  throne,  would,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
its  possession,  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  any 
means,  however  criminal,  to  prolong  his  absence, 
even  to  render  it  eternal,  his  strong  heart  sometimes 
gave  way,  and  he  chafed,  like  a  caged  lion  who 
strives  vainly  at  the  strong  bars  and  narrow  walls 
which  hold  him  back  from  his  free  and  boundless 
desert. 

Time  still  rolled  on.  The  royal  captive  grew  more 
and  more  restless  and  moody  ;  each  day  his  harp 
took  a  sadder  tone  ;  and  withdrawing  from  his  com- 
panions to  the  solitude  of  his  turret  chamber,  he  often 
sat  watching  by  the  narrow  casement  which  over- 
looked the  deep  and  silent  valley,  until  the  stars 
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themselves  went  out.  Then  as  the  deep,  rich  tones 
of  his  harp  stole  clown  into  the  valley,  the  benighted 
peasant  sped  swiftly  onward,  not  daring  to  pause, 
lest  the  wild,  mournful  wailings  of  the  lost  spirits 
imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  should 
lure  him  on  to  some  fearful  and  unnatural  end. 
Often,  too,  when  the  still  moon  seemed  to  pause  as 
if  in  pity  over  his  prison  tower,  he  would  pace  to 
and  fro  on  its  battlements,  now  breaking  forth  into 
snatches  of  sorrowful  melody,  now  pausing  and 
leaning  silently  over  the  parapet,  sending  his 
thoughts  far  away  over  river  and  mountain  to  that 
green  island  of  the  sea,  which  he  loved  with  all  the 
intensity  of  his  passionate  heart,  of  which  he  was 
the  idolized  sovereign,  but  which  he  might  never, 
never  more  behold. 

On  one  of  these  fine  moonlight  evenings,  the 
royal  captive  had  sat  playing  a  melody  of  his  own 
composition  and  accompanying  it  by  fitful  snatches 
with  his  voice.  It  was  a  song  suited  to  his  peculiar 
situation,  and  one  which,  during  his  imprisonment,  he 
had  often  sung.  It  at  length  ended  ;  and  he  sunk 
back  into  the  musing,  listless  attitude  which  of  late 
followed  every  exertion.  The  soft  moonbeams  were 
resting  upon  his  features  and  silvering  over  his 
prison  floor.  A  light  breeze,  bearing  the  dewy 
odors  of  the  valley  on  its  wings,  entered  his  open 
easement,  when — was  it  a  dream  of  his  distempered 
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fancy  ? — a  low,  sweet  female  voice  came  floating  up 
from  below,  warbling  the  same  melody  he  had  just 
concluded.  He  started  up,  and  his  whole  soul  was 
in  his  ear  as  he  listened  for  its  repetition.  It  soon 
rose  again,  in  firmer,  though  perhaps  lower  tones, 
as  if  the  invisible  songstress  were  fearful  of  being 
overheard.  Whence  came  those  strains  ?  The  side 
of  the  tower  from  the  foot  of  which  they  seemed  to 
proceed,  stood  almost  on  the  verge  of  a  precipitous, 
rocky  cliff,  whose  nearly  perpendicular  side,  rising 
sheer  up  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  was  deemed 
inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  ausjht  save  the  mountain 

O 

goat.  It  was  overgrown  with  clumps  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  whose  roots  found  sufficient  aliment  in  the 
little  patches  of  earth  which  filled  every  crevice  of 
the  precipice,  some  growing  vertically,  some  quite 
horizontally,  and  all  beautifying  its  harsh  and  rugged 
face.  No  guard  was  ever  stationed  or  deemed 
necessary  on  this  side  of  the  fortress,  and  no  solitude 
could  be  greater  than  that  of  the  prison  tower. 

A  third  time  the  strains  arose,  and  Richard,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  narrow  casement,  which  was  in  fact 
only  a  narrow  slit  in  the  wall,  hurried  to  the  battle- 
ments, and,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  beheld  in  the 
clear  moonlight  a  slight  female  figure,  habited  in 
the  short  white  kirtle  and  black  bodice,  then  as 
now  so  much  worn  by  the  better  class  of  peasant 
maidens  of  the  country  of  the  Rhine.  She  was 
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leaning  against  a  fragment  of  rock,  apparently  wholly 
unaware  that  she  was  observed,  for  she  continued  to 
hum  in  low  tones  the  melody  which  seemed  so 
strangely  to  have  arrested  her  attention.  For  a  long 
time  Richard  stood  silently  gazing  down  upon  the 
graceful  apparition,  carefully  suppressing  every  sound 
lest  a  sudden  start  should  precipitate  her  down  the 
cliff.  Anxious,  however,  to  attract  her  attention,  he 
at  length  cautiously  recommenced  singing.  The 
maiden  instantly  paused  ;  a  fair,  round  face  was 
turned  up  in  the  moonlight,  and  two  large  eyes,  so 
dark  and  lustrous  Richard  could  see  their  gleam, 
rested  full  upon  the  face  and  figure  of  the  royal 
captive.  But  she  did  not  stir,  nor  speak,  although 
Richard  almost  fancied  that  even  from  that  dizzy 
height,  he  could  hear  her  quick  and  startled  breath- 
ings. 

'  Who  art  thou,  maiden  ?  '  said  Richard,  in  a  low 
but  distinct  voice  ;  *  and  how  earnest  thou  hither, 
where  nought  less  airy  than  a  bird  has  ever  perched 
before  ? ' 

'  My  name  is  Mathilde,'  the  low,  sweet-toned  reply 
came  up,  '  and  I  live  in  the  valley  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fortress.' 

'  But  how,  and  for  what  purpose  earnest  thou 
hither  ?  Surely  the  castellan  and  soldiers  allowed 
thee  not  passage  through  the  fortress  ?' 

'  Heaven  forbid  that  they  should  discover  I  am 
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here  ! '  exclaimed  the  girl  in  startled  accents.  '  I 
ascended  on  this  side.  By  the  help  of  the  bushes 
and  slender  trees  I  wound  my  way  up  without  much 
difficulty.' 

'  But  wherefore,  pretty  maiden  ? '  was  again  the 
question.  '  What  motive  could  have  been  strong- 
enough  to  induce  thee  to  hazard  thy  life  by  climbing 
this  dangerous  cliff?  ' 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation,  and  Richard 
perceived  a  slight  tremulousness  in  her  tones  as  the 
maiden  at  length  replied — 

'  I  do  not  hazard  my  life,  for  I  have  often  before 
climbed  as  steep  precipices  as  this.  But  I  will  tell 
thee  what  has  led  me  hither,  though  I  much  fear  me 
the  good  Father  Jeronymo  would  chide  me  for  my 
indiscretion.  Two  weeks  since,  I  was  returning 
from  the  cell  of  the  good  father,  which  stands  just 
on  the  farther  side  of  yonder  wood,  and  whither  I 
had  been  to  receive  my  usual  lesson,  for  the  good 
father  has  taught  me  to  read  and  write.  It  was  later 
than  usual,  but  the  twilight  was  so  clear  and  beau- 
tiful I  loitered  carelessly  along,  thinking  of  many 
things,  and  now  and  then  stooping  to  gather  the  blue 
violets  and  yellow  primroses  which  grew  by  the  way, 
until  it  became  quite  dark.  Suddenly  I  heard 
strains  of  music,  sweeter  and  more  mournful  than  I 
ever  heard  before.  At  first  I  was  alarmed,  for  two 
or  three  peasants  who  have  been  benighted  in  this 
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valley,  had  heard  what  they  imagined  to  be  the 
mournful  mailings  of  the  spirits  of  the  mountain. 
But  Father  Jeronymo  bade  me  not  fear  them,  for 
they  never  harm  those  who  mean  no  ill.  Besides, 
the  sounds  seemed  to  come  down  from  the  tower, 
and  Karl,  the  coal-burner,  told  me  that  one  night,  a 
long  time  ago,  while  he  was  tending  his  fires,  he 
saw  three  men,  who  seemed  to  be  prisoners,  accom- 
panied by  armed  soldiers  with  torches,  carried  into 
the  fortress,  and,  a  few  minutes  after,  a  light  shining 
through  the  loopholes  of  this  tower.  So  I  stood  to 
listen,  so  still  that  I  scarcely  breathed,  and  oh  !  such 
a  sadness  stole  over  me,  as  the  sweet  and  sorrowful 
strains  by  turns  swelled  and  died  upon  my  ear,  such 
a  longing  to  hear  them  nearer,  as  I  cannot  describe 
and  could  not  resist.  I  looked  up,  and  could  see 
no  one,  but  all  the  while  the  mournful  strains  came 
floating  down,  and,  without  really  meaning  it,  I 
began  to  ascend  the  precipice,  winding  about  among 
the  rocks  and  bushes  until  I  at  last  gained  the  spot 
where  I  now  stand.  Then  I  knew  that  the  strains 
came  from  this  tower,  for  I  could  hear  them  distinctly, 
and  even  the  words  which  were  sung.  So  I  stayed 
listening  and  weeping  till  the  moon  was  far  up  in 
the  sky.  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  I  was  so  sad  for 
the  sorrowful  prisoner  —  I  so  wished  in  some  way  to 
cheer  and  comfort  him,  I  could  not  sooner  go  away.' 
A  mingled  emotion  of  pleasure  and  pain  had  filled 
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the  heart  of  the  royal  captive  as  he  listened  to  this 
artless  recital,  and  that  emotion  was  visible  in  his 
voice  as  he  replied,  —  '  And  the  sorrowful  prisoner 
thanks  thee  with  his  whole  soul,  my  kind-hearted 
maiden,  and  he  is  already  less  sad  since  he  knows 
that  one  gentle  heart  feels  sympathy  for  his  misfor- 
tunes. And  thou  hast  come  again  ?  ' 

'  Ah,  yes,'  replied  the  maiden  ;  and  Richard  saw 
that,  as  she  replied,  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  —  '  Every  evening  since  that  first  one,  I  have 
been  here.  I  know  that  Father  Jeronymo  would 
chide,  but  I  thought  that  neither  he,  nor  thou,  nor 
any  one  else  would  ever  know  it,  and  that  the  Holy 
Virgin  would  forgive  me  if  I  meant  no  wrong. 
The  songs  and  the  harp  were  so  sweet  and  mournful 
I  could  not  stay  away  —  they  drew  me  hither,  whether 
I  would  or  not ! ' 

'Surely,  dear  maiden,'  replied  Richard,  'thou 
canst  receive  no  harm,  except  it  be  from  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  ascent,  and  those  thou 
seemest  so  well  accustomed  to  brave  as  to  render 
them  but  slight.  The  Virgin  will  forgive  thee  for 
wishing  to  lighten  the  sorrows  of  the  captive  ;  and 
God  forbid  that  he,  for  whom  compassion  has  moved 
thee  to  do  what  thou  fearest  may  not  be  entirely 
prudent,  should  ever  harm  one  hair  of  thine  innocent 
head,  or  thwart  one  pure  and  maidenly  prompting. 
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But  who  is  Father  Jeronymo,  whose  chidings  thou 
so  much  fearest  ?  ' 

'  Nay,  I  but  fear  to  grieve  him  by  doing  aught 
he  might  deem  unmaidenly.  He  is  the  good  priest 
who,  when  my  father  and  mother  died,  placed  me 
with  the  kind  peasants  who  have  since  taken  care  of 
me,  he  defraying  the  charges,  and  bidding  them 
grant  me  many  privileges  far  above  those  enjoyed  by 
other  peasant  maidens.  It  is  he  who  has  taught  me 
the  gentle  arts  of  the  reader  and  the  scribe,  which, 
it  is  said,  are  familiar  to  few  besides  the  holy  monks.' 

'  By  my  troth,  maiden ! '  exclaimed  Richard, 
'  thou  art  indeed  rarely  endowed  !  I  had  deemed 
those  gentle  arts  too  dainty  for  any  save  kings  and 
priests.  And  on  what  rare  work  hast  thou  exercised 
thine  art  of  the  scribe  ?  ' 

'  I  have  aided  the  good  father  in  copying  many 
holy  legends  of  the  pious  saints.  But  most  I  love 
to  make  fair  copies  of  the  bold  and  tender  lays  of 
the  troubadours.  It  is  but  yesterday  I  finished  the 
lay  of  King  Richard,  called  Cceur-de-Lion,  and  I 
could  not  but  think  that  he  made  as  sweet  music  as 
thou ;  for  it  is  said  he  too  is  skilled  in  the  minstrel's 
art.' 

'  Ha  ! '  exclaimed  Richard,  '  and  what  sing  the 
troubadours  of  stout  King  Richard  ?  Do  they  call 
him  caitiff  and  dishonored  ?  ' 

'  Nay  !    nay ! '  exclaimed  Mathilde  ;   '  how  could 
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they !  He  is  brave  and  gallant,  and  noble  and 
knightly.  Do  not  all  the  crusaders  who  have  re- 
turned from  Palestine  call  him  a  king  for  ladies  to 
love  and  knights  to  worship  ?  I  would  give  much 
to  see  this  bold,  brave,  generous  King  Richard  !' 

'  Wouldst  thou  so  ?  '  inquired  Richard,  with  a 
grateful  glow  at  his  heart  he  could  scarce  conceal 
—  '  Perhaps  thou  mayst  one  clay  do  so  ;  and  be 
sure,  maiden,  if  King  Richard  heard  thy  wish  he 
would  honor  it  as  the  wish  of  a  heart  as  brave  and 
generous  as  his  own.  But  wilt  thou  permit  rne  to 
read  this  lay  of  '  Coeur-de-Lion  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  indeed  ! '  replied  Mathilde,  '  it  will 
make  me  most  happy  to  do  so,  or  to  do  thee  any 
other  pleasure  in  the  power  of  a  simple  maiden. 
But  how  am  I  to  convey  it  to  thee  ? ' 

'  Place  it  in  a  little  sack,  and  bring  it  hither  to- 
morrow evening.  I  will  care  for  the  rest ;  I  am 
bountifully  supplied  with  harpstrings,  which,  by  at- 
taching them  to  each  other,  I  hope  to  make  reach 
from  the  loophole  of  my  turret  chamber  nearly  to 
the  ground.  Thou  wilt  then  attach  it  to  the  sack, 
and  I  can  draw  it  up.  And  now  farewell  for  to- 
night, my  gentle  maiden ;  the  moon  is  already  leav- 
ing this  side  of  the  tower,  and  thou,  if  thou  tarriest 
longer,  must  descend  the  cliff  in  darkness.  But 
fail  not  to  come  again  to-morrow  evening.  Ah, 
maiden  !  weary  are  the  hours  of  captivity,  and  I 
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shall  wait  for  my  dove  of  consolation  as  I  would 
await  the  moment  of  my  deliverance  ! ' 

'  Farewell !  I  will  not  fail.  It  can  surely  not  be 
wrong  ; '  and  the  light,  graceful  figure  of  Mathilde 
soon  disappeared  among  the  dark  verdure  of  the 
cliff.  Leaning  far  over  the  parapet,  Richard 
watched  with  a  strained  and  dilated  eye,  to  see  her 
descend ;  and  as  a  white  object  now  floated  out  in 
the  moonlight,  now  disappeared  in  the  shadow,  and 
now  hovered  a  moment  in  the  air  as  it  dropped 
lightly  from  one  foothold  to  another,  until  at  last, 
pausing  for  a  moment  on  the  green  sward  of  the 
valley,  a  white  arm  gleamed  softly  in  the  moonlight 
as  it  waved  a  farewell  to  him,  his  long  and  deep  in- 
spiration and  involuntary  '  thank  God !  '  told  how 
great  a  weight  was  removed  from  his  mind.  In 
another  moment  Mathilde  was  lost  to  his  sight,  and 
the  royal  captive  slowly  and  thoughtfully  retired  to 
his  lonely  turret. 

Blessed  be  the  dreams  of  captivity ! 


Meanwhile  let  us  pause  and  inquire  what  has 
been  transpiring  in  far-away  England. 

It  was  known  there  at  what  time  Richard  had 
embarked  for  home.  Vessel  after  vessel  arrived 
bearing  detached  parties  of  the  returning  crusaders, 
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until  nearly  the  whole  fleet  was  anchored  in  the 
Thames,  but  the  ship  made  precious  by  the  burden 
of  their  king  came  not.  Weeks,  months  went  by, 
suspense  grew  into  anxiety,  and  anxiety  deepened 
into  alarm. 

Little  doubt  was  entertained  that  their  sovereign 
lived.  The  feuds  existing  between  Richard  and  his 
rivals,  Philip  of  France  and  Leopold  of  Austria, 
were  well  known,  and  fear,  lest  he  might  have  fallen 
into  the  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  hands  of  one 
of  these,  agitated  many  hearts. 

Queen  Eleanor,  the  mother  of  Richard,  immedi- 
ately despatched  emissaries  to  >the  various  courts  of 
Europe,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  place  of  his  de- 
tention, but  in  vain.  All  either  really  were,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  the 
fate  of  the  king  remained  shrouded  in  the  deepest 
mystery.  Eleanor  was  in  despair. 

Among  the  attached  friends  and  servants  whom 
Richard  left  in  England,  to  care  for  his  interests  and 
those  of  his  subjects  during  his  absence,  was  a  poet- 
minstrel,  named  Blondel.  Richard  had  no  friend 
whom  he  loved  more  sincerely,  or  who  was 
more  worthy  of  that  love,  than  he.  Possessing 
great  genius  and  the  most  refined  taste,  he  had 
been  the  bosom  companion  of  his  royal  master, 
whom  he  in  return  loved  with  a  devotion  rarely 
equalled.  When  the  messengers  of  Eleanor  had 
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returned  from  their  fruitless  embassy,  and  the  trai- 
tor John,  in  his  feeling  of  renewed  security  for  his 
usurped  crown,  gave  himself  up  to  every  riotous 
pleasure,  the  indignant  Blondel  came  at  once  to  the 
determination,  himself  to  proceed  in  search  of  his 
beloved  master,  and,  cost  what  it  might,  never  to  re- 
turn without  either  him,  or  the  certainty  of  what  had 
been  his  fate.  He  communicated  his  intention  to 
Eleanor  and  a  few  faithful  friends,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  five  armed  knights  and  fifty  men-at-arms,  all 
well  mounted  and  richly  provided  with  gold,  de- 
parted. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Blondel  to  maintain  the 
strictest  secrecy  in  relation  to  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition, and  to  this  end  he  cautiously  avoided 
courts  and  cities;  upon  every  fortified  castle  of 
France  and  Germany  he  was,  however,  determined 
to  enact  the  espial,  believing,  as  he  firmly  did,  that 
in  one  of  those  strongholds  his  king  was  held  in 
captivity.  In  the  disguise  of  a  wandering  harper, 
therefore,  and  separating  himself  from  his  compan- 
ions whenever  he  entered  the  neighborhood  of  one 
of  these  fortresses,  he  doubted  not  his  ability  to  pro- 
cure in  some  way  a  gleam  which  should  guide  him 
to  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  were  Richard  really  an 
inmate  of  its  walls.  Circumstances  should  then 
dictate  the  measures  necessary  to  his  deliverance. 

'  For,'  said  he,  '  were  we  to  attempt  more  public 
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investigation,  such  is  the  enmity  of  his  rivals,  they 
would  lay  his  ransom  at  so  high  a  rate  that  all  Eng- 
land would  lie  exhausted  in  levying  it.  Nay.  we 
must  deliver  him  in  some  other  manner.' 

'  In  what  manner,  then  ? '  demanded  the  leader 
of  his  squadron. 

'  By  thy  stout  arm  ! '  replied  Blondel ;  '  by  mine, 
and  those  of  the  fifty  brave  men-at-arms  who  follow 
us.' 

'So  be  it ! '  exclaimed  the  brave  cavalier,  smit- 
ing his  scabbard  with  his  clenched  fist — '  God  and 
St.  George  to  the  rescue  !  ' 

Blondel  had  not  entered  upon  his  hazardous  ex- 
pedition without  counting  on  many  difficulties  and 
disappointments ;  and  when  month  after  month  had 
rolled  by,  when,  after  penetrating  every  quarter  of 
France,  no  clue  to  the  fate  of  his  lost  king  had  yet 
been  obtained,  it  was  with  a  still  brave,  unfaltering 
heart  that  he  turned  towards  Germany,  there  to 
prosecute  his  search  still  further.  Here  for  a  while 
no  better  success  seemed  to  await  him,  until  they 
at  length  entered  the  wild,  romantic  valley  upon 
whose  craggy  heights  stood  the  castle  of  Trifels. 
At  the  first  glimpse  of  this  fortress,  something 
seemed  to  whisper  to  Blondel  that  here,  at  length, 
his  search  might  be  rewarded.  His  companions 
separated  into  small  companies  and  quietly  retired 
into  the  neighboring  mountains,  while  Blondel,  tak- 
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ing  his  guitar  and  assuming  a  careless  air,  walked 
leisurely  on,  with  the  intention  of  reconnoitring  it 
as  closely  as  prudence  would  allow.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  gigantic  structure,  its  massive  and  ex- 
tensive fortifications,  the  deep  and  wide  moat  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  all  indicated  a  place  of 
peculiar  importance. 

'  Should  my  noble  king  but  be  here  !  '  the  faith- 
ful minstrel  musingly  exclaimed — '  should  Heaven  at 
length  reward  all  my  difficulties  and  dangers  !  But 
I  dare  not  hope,  I  dare  not  anticipate  ! ' 

Thoughtfully  and  anxiously  he  turned  away,  and 
descending  into  the  valley  he  approached  a  group  of 
cottages,  among  whose  humble  inmates  he  purposed 
to  seek  shelter  for  the  night,  for  it  was  already 
twilight.  Here  he  found  ready  entertainment,  a 
cheerful  welcome,  and,  what  he  most  needed,  a  good 
night's  rest. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  seeking  the  out- 
skirts of  an  oak-wood,  Blondel  sat  down  under  a 
spreading  tree  and  commenced  singing  to  his  guitar. 
It  was  a  simple  and  sweet  melody  which  he  chose, 
most  exquisitely  sung,  and,  with  the  rich  tones  of 
his  guitar,  which  he,  above  most  minstrels  of  his  day, 
knew  how  to  touch  with  a  master's  hand,  soon  at- 
tracted around  him  a  group  of  herdsmen  whose 
charge  was  grazing  on  the  brows  of  the  surround- 
ing cliffs.  They  listened  with  rapt  and  breathless 
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attention,  and  when  he,  in  reply  to  their  questions, 
told  them  that  he  was  a  wandering  harper,  and 
charmed  their  ears  with  beautiful  and  wondrous 
tales  of  the  far-off  lands  he  had  seen,  they  one  and 
all  entreated  him  to  remain  for  several  days  in  their 
valley,  each  one  pressing  upon  him  every  hospital- 
ity of  his  board  and  hearth. 

Several  young  girls  had  been  gradually  added  to 
the  little  group,  and  among  them,  but  at  a  little 
distance   behind,  and  leaning  gracefully  against  a 
tree,  Blondel  remarked  one,  whose  refined  appear- 
ance, although    habited    in   the    same    fashion  as 
the  others,  indicated  a  superiority  which  could  not 
be  mistaken.     Her  long,  sunny  hair  fell  in  loose, 
wavy  curls,  over  a  most  transparent  neck  and  bosom • 
her  face,  most  exquisitely  fair,  was  literally  lighted 
up  by  violet  eyes,  the  largest,  the  darkest,  the  soft- 
est he  had  ever  in  all  his  wanderings  beheld.     But 
what  most  attracted  the  minstrel  was  the  peculiar 
expression  of  her  smile,  so  sweet  and  yet  so  sad, 
the  blending  of  a  sunbeam  and  a  tear.     While  the 
other   damsels,    gay   and   loquacious,   and  already 
quite  familiar,  huddled  closely  around  him,  good- 
naturedly  clamoring  for  another  and  another  song, 
she  spoke  not,  nor  once  stirred  from  the  position  she 
had  at  first  assumed.     Yet  Blondel  felt  that  it  was 
not  indifference  which  so  immovably  chained  her. 
for  twice  at  the  commencement  of  a  song  he  had 
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seen  her  suddenly  start  as  if  some  peculiar  associa- 
tion had  been  awakened  by  his  strain,  while  her 
rapidly  varying  cheek,  and  the  earnest  and  inquir- 
ing look  of  her  beautiful  and  penetrating  eyes  filled 
his  breast  with  strange  and  bewildering  fancies. 

The  minstrel  at  length  rose  from  his  turfy  seat, 
and,  promising  the  grateful  peasants  to  delight 
their  ears  again  before  he  should  leave  the  valley, 
slowly  turned  away.  All,  then,  men  and  maidens, 
immediately  separated,  and  were  soon  in  eager  pur- 
suit of  their  flocks  and  herds,  which,  during  the  last 
hour,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
scatter  among  the  hills  in  all  directions.  But 
Mathilde,  for  it  was  she,  remained  leaning,  still  mo- 
tionless, against  the  tree.  This,  from  some  inexpli- 
cable feeling,  Blondel  had  anticipated,  and,  immedi- 
ately returning,  respectfully  and  gently  addressed  her, 
touching  at  first  on  indifferent  subjects,  but  gradually 
approaching  the  theme  most  prominent  in  his  mind. 
Mathilde  replied  to  all  his  inquiries  modestly  and 
without  hesitation  ;  and  if  he  had  been  charmed  and 
surprised  at  her  refined  and  graceful  beauty,  he  was 
still  more  so  at  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of 
her  language. 

'  And  how  call  they  yon  castled  crags  ?  '  Blondel 
at  length  inquired  ;  '  and  who  inhabits  yon  vast  and 
magnificent  fortress  ?  I  would  like,  an  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  show  them  some  snatches  of  my  minstrel 
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lore,  if  I  might  thereby  replenish  my  travelling 
scrip,  which,  sooth  to  say,  has  of  late  been  somewhat 
meagre.' 

'  The  castle  is  named  Trifels,'  replied  Mathilde  ; 
'  but  for  its  inhabitants,  none  know  them,  except  as 
they  are  sometimes  seen  scouring  the  valley  on  their 
powerful  chargers.  No  one  who  does  not  live  there 
is  allowed  to  enter  its  walls,  and  few  care  to  risk 
the  fierce  denial  which  would  await  a  request  to  do 
so.  An  old  castellan  and  his  soldiers  guard  it  so 
strictly,  that  one  must  needs  be  invisible  who  would 
approach  it  unseen.  Many  deem  the  castellan  a 
magician,  who  bears  a  charmed  life ;  for  though  he 
has  fought  in  a  hundred  battles,  he  has  never  yet 
been  wounded.' 

'  But  dost  thou  give  credence  to  the  tale  ?  '  in- 
quired Blondel  with  a  smile. 

An  expression  difficult  to  be  understood  flashed 
over  the  face  of  Mathilde  as  she  answered,  '  I  have 
little  faith  in  chiromancy,  but  however  that  may  be, 
it  is  but  a  few  months  since  this  strict  injunction  to 
admit  no  one  was  received.  A  collier  in  yonder 
wood  told  me  that  about  that  time,  as  he  was  one 
night  watching  his  fires,  he  saw  three  prisoners, 
guarded  by  soldiers  bearing  torchlights,  led  into  the 
castle.  He  said  they  must  be  persons  of  great  dis- 
tinction, because — but  not  a  word  more.  Yonder 
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rides  one  of  the  garrison  whom  all  guard  against 
meeting.' 

'  Indeed,  my  friend,'  said  Blondel,  '  then  I  will 
take  good  care  not  to  be  in  his  way ; '  and  he 
struck  into  a  wood  path  leading  to  the  place  where 
his  companions  awaited  his  return.  Scarcely  had 
he  advanced  a  hundred  paces,  when  he  met  the 
leader  of  his  squadron,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  intelligence  he  had  received  from  Mathilde,  cau- 
tioned him  against  encountering  the  soldiers  of  the 
castle,  and  counselled  with  him  in  relation  to  the 
step  next  to  be  taken.  It  was  decided  that  Blondel 
should  again  seek  Mathilde  and  endeavor  to  gain 
from  her  still  further,  and,  if  possible,  more  decided 
intelligence,  ere  they  ventured  to  commit  themselves 
by  any  step  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  them" 
selves  and  perhaps  to  their  cause.  They  then  sep- 
arated, and  the  minstrel  hastened  back  to  the 
valley. 

Mathilde  no  longer  occupied  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  her;  but  after  a  short  search,  Blondel  dis- 
covered her  seated  on  a  grassy  bank,  her  lap  full  of 
flowers  of  which  she  was  busily  engaged  in  weaving 
a  chaplet. 

*  Were  my  simple  melodies  agreeable  to  thee,  my 
pretty  maiden  ? '  inquired  Blondel  as  he  quietly 
seated  himself  on  an  opposite  bank. 

'  Truly  were  they  ! '  replied  Mathilde,  dropping 
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her  chaplet  into  her  lap ;  '  but  the  mournful  ones 
far,  far  more  than  the  gay,  beautiful  as  were  those. 
Every  tone  had  the  same  sorrowful  sweetness  which 
so  affects  me  when  I  hear  — '  She  stopped  abruptly. 
A  vivid  blush  crimsoned  her  features,  and  she  turned 
away,  confused  and  agitated. 

'  Nay,  maiden  ! '  said  Blondel,  gently  taking  her 
hand  ;  '  who  is  the  favored  youth  whose  minstrelsy, 
so  like  mine,  calls  the  bright  blood  to  those  lovely 
cheeks?  He  should  be  worthy  indeed,  to  merit 
thee.' 

Mathilde  gently  withdrew  her  hand.  She  turned 
her  face  again  towards  her  companion,  and  it  expressed 
the  most  painful  hesitation  and  doubt.  At  length 
her  determination  seemed  to  be  taken,  for,  rising  to 
her  feet,  she  stood  before  the  minstrel  in  such  beauti- 
ful dignity,  it  checked  the  gay  jest  he  was  about  to 
utter  ere  it  reached  his  lips. 

'  Minstrel,'  said  Mathilde,  '  I  believe  thee  to  be 
noble  and  true.  Something  in  the  expression  of  thy 
face,  in  the  tones  of  thy  voice,  tells  me  that  thou  art 
so,  and  that  I  may  trust  thee.  And  there  is  another 
reason.  Twice  to-day  I  have  heard  a  song  from  thy 
lips  which  was  not  unknown  to  me.  I  have  heard 
them  from  another,  and  in  tones,  expression,  and 
manner  so  like  thine,  I  could  scarce  believe  them 
not  one  and  the  same.  But  before  I  reveal  more, 
tell  me  wherefore  thou  art  here  in  this  valley.  Thou 
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earnest  not  alone,  and  hast  other  motives  than  that  of 
a  desire  to  replenish  thy  purse.' 

Blondel  had  listened  with  i'11-concealed  surprise 
and  agitation.  '  There  is  but  one,'  he  replied,  '  who 
sings  those  lays  like  me.  Thou  art  right,  maiden. 
A  great  and  good  motive  brings  me  here.  I  have  a 
lost  friend,  whom  I  have  reason  to  believe  held 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Germany ;  I 
have  sought  him  every  where,  and  am  still  seeking 
him.  But,  maiden,  tell  me  more.' 

'  I  will  tell  thee  all ;  what  no  one  else  in  this 
valley  knows.  But  first  swear  to  preserve  my 
secret.' 

'  I  swear  it  upon  my  cross,  and  by  my  honor ! ' 

'  Listen,  then ! '  said  Mathilde  ;  and  with  lips  that 
grew  white  as  she  proceeded,  but  with  a  firm  voice, 
she  detailed  the  circumstances  of  her  earliest  visits 
to  the  prisoner  of  Trifels. 

'  Ah,  sir  !  '  —  and  as  she  went  on  her  voice  grew 
tremulous  and  subdued  —  '  he  looked  so  grand  and 
glorious  as  he  paced  the  high  walls  in  the  clear  moon- 
light. He  sung  so  sweetly.  His  voice  was  so 
sorrowful,  and  yet  so  manly,  I  could  not  but  think 
so  must  King  Richard,  the  Lion-hearted,  of  whom 
our  troubadours  sing,  have  looked  and  sung.' 

'  Ha  !  King  Richard  !     But  I  pray  thee  go  on.' 

'  Ah,  sir  !  thou  wilt  surely  deem  me  unmaidenly, 
and  I  know  but  too  well  I  was  wrong.  But  after 
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that  evening  when  he  first  discovered  my  presence, 
I  should  never  have  gone  again,  but  he  so  pleaded 
with  me  to  repeat  my  visits ;  in  the  sorrowful  loneli- 
ness of  captivity  he  told  me  he  so  needed  that  I 
should  console  him  ;  he  seemed  so  gentle  and  so  sad, 
I  could  not  refuse ;  and  so  I  went,  night  after  night, 
and  stayed  listening  to  his  songs  and  the  sweet  tones 
of  his  harp  and  the  sweeter  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he 
told  me  I  was  the  only  star  that  lit  the  darkness  of 
his  captivity,  and  talking  with  him,  and  weeping, 
and  oh,  with  such  a  trembling  and  yet  happy  heart! 
Do  not  look  at  me  so.  I  know  how  wrong  it  was  ; 
I  knew  it  all  the  time,  but  I  could  not  stay  away  ; 
and  so  I  have  climbed  every  night  to  the  foot  of 
that  lonely  and  dreadful  tower,  in  the  moonlight,  in 
the  darkness,  and  in  the  storm,  when  the  slippery 
rocks  betrayed  my  footsteps,  but  each  time  thinking 
it  should  be  the  last.  0,  if  he  could  be  delivered, 
how  happy  should  I  be  ! '  And  as  she  ended  her 
innocent  recital,  Mathilde  bowed  her  face  upon  her 
lap,  weeping  bitterly. 

'  Poor  child  ! '  said  Blondel,  with  his  hand  caress- 
ing her  head  as  he  would  have  done  that  of  a 
grieving  child ;  '  do  not  weep  !  He  may  soon  be 
no  longer  a  captive.  Wilt  thou  lead  me  to  this 
tower  to-night  ? ' 

'  0,  most  willingly;'  replied  Mathilde,  raising  her 
head  and  flinging  back  the  ringlets  from  her  brow. 
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'  But  who  is  the  wild-looking  knight  whom  you  met 
in  the  wood  to-day?  And  who  are  the  armed 
horsemen  who  for  several  days  have  been  seen  in 
our  mountains  ? ' 

'  They  are  good  and  true  men.  Heroes  who  will 
dare  all,  and  do  all,  to  save  the  noble  and  the  good. 
But  now  farewell  until  evening  approaches  ;  then  I 
will  meet  thee  here  again.'  He  laid  his  hand  once 
more  upon  her  head,  and  was  gone. 


The  gorgeous  twilight  was  fading  into  the  graver 
hues  of  evening,  when  Blondel,  guided  by  his  beau- 
tiful conductor,  wound  his  toilsome  and  unwonted 
way  up  the  precipitous  cliff  on  whose  craggy  summit 
stood  the  tower  of  Trifels.  Mathilde  was  silent  and 
very  sad  ;  and  when  they  at  length  reached  the  foot 
of  the  tower,  she  pointed  to  the  higher  loophole, 
and  with  the  simple  words,  '  Touch  thy  lute  and  he 
will  hear  thee,'  was  turning  away.  Agitated  and 
anxious  as  was  the  minstrel,  the  mournful  voice  and 
manner  of  the  young  girl  did  not  escape  his 
attention. 

'  But  wilt  thou  not  stay  one  moment,  to  hear 
the  voice  which  is  so  dear  to  thee  ? ' 

A  mournful  shake  of  the  head  was  Mathilde's  only 
reply  to  the  minstrel,  as  she  resolutely  turned  from 
him  and  disappeared  among  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
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cliff.  Some  minutes  elapsed  ere  Blondel  could 
believe  that  his  companion  was  really  gone.  Con- 
vinced at  length  of  the  fact,  he  sat  down  upon  a 
fragment  of  rock  and  endeavored  to  calm  the  con- 
flicting emotions  which  so  deeply  agitated  his  mind, 
ere  he  should  attempt  the  signal  which  was  to  decide 
his  fate.  Twice  his  hand  approached  his  lute,  and 
was  as  often  withdrawn.  At  length  a  prelude, 
exquisitely  harmonious,  vibrated  from  its  strings, 
and  the  minstrel  fancied  that  he  could  hear  a  rustling 
sound  stealing  down  from  the  tower.  *  This  song 
which  we  have  so  often  sung  together,'  said  he,  '  will 
decide  whether  King  Richard  is  here ;'  and  his  clear, 
rich  tones,  thrilling  with  emotion,  went  floating  up 
the  still  evening  air,  bearing  the  words, — 

'  'Mid  the  deserts  of  the  world 
Where  the  wings  of  Joy  lie  furled, 
And  from  out  the  sorrowing  heart, 
Hope's  gay  visions  all  depart, 
Look  abroad  —  on  trouble's  tide 
Still  the  barque  of  peace  may  ride, 
Bringing  solace  to  thy  mind — 

"  Faithful  seek,  and  thou  shalt  find."  ' 

The  minstrel  paused,  breathlessly  listening.  It 
was  but  a  moment,  when  from  the  interior  of  the 
tower  he  heard  the  thrilling  tones  of  a  harp,  and  a 
sweet  and  agitated,  but  manly  voice,  took  up  the 
succeeding  stanza  of  the  same  song : 
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4  When  within  the  prison's  gloom 
Glide  the  spectres  of  the  tomb, 
And  nor  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sky, 
Brings  a  gleam  of  promise  nigh, 
Look  abroad  —  the  storms  that  lower 
Soon  may  spend  their  fiercest  power  : 
Rainbows  on  the  clouds  are  shrined — 
"  Faithful  seek,  and  thou  shalt  find." 

'  It  is  Richard's  voice  ! '  exclaimed  Blondel,  as 
the  strain  died  away  ;  and  his  whole  heart  trembled 
with  joy.  Already  a  dark  figure  appeared  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  tower,  and  a  low  voice  called 
down — 

<  Blondel  ? ' 

'  It  is  I,  my  king  ! '  and  the  tears  of  the  faithful 
minstrel  were  gushing  over  his  cheeks. 

'  My  faithful  friend,  how  earnest  thou  hither  ? ' 

'  I  have  vainly  sought  thee  in  many  lands ;  but 
now,  thank  God,  thou  art  found,  and  we  will  soon 
deliver  thee !  ' 

'  How  is  that  possible  ?     Who  is  with  thee  ?  ' 

1  The  good  knights  Roderic  and  Eitelwulf.  with 
fifty  brave  horsemen.  To-morrow  night  we  will 
attempt  the  storm.' 

'  So  be  it !  God  and  St.  George  to  the  rescue,  and 
soon  deliver  a  good  sword  into  my  hand  !  But  now 
farewell,  lest  thy  voice  should,  by  some  misfortune, 
arrest  attention.' 
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'  Farewell,  my  king,  until  to-morrow  evening. 
Then  may  all  good  saints  assist  us ! '  And  with 
joyful  and  abstracted  mind,  the  minstrel  slowly 
wended  his  way  back  to  the  little  hamlet. 


The  gray  mists  of  the  morning  had  scarcely  yet 
begun  to  disperse,  when  Blondel  directed  his  steps  to 
the  grove  where  he  was  to  communicate  to  Mathilde 
the  result  of  his  interview  with  the  captive.  Early 
as  it  was,  she  was  already  there,  and  as  she  advanced 
to  meet  him,  the  minstrel  was  struck  by  her  unwonted 
paleness  and  agitated  manner.  She  seemed  unable 
to  speak,  but  her  anxious  eyes  asked  the  question 
which  her  lips  refused  to  frame.  Blondel  knew 
that  he  might  safely  confide  his  important  secret  to 
the  keeping  of  one  so  deeply  interested,  and  taking 
her  hand,  he  joyfully  told  her  of  his  success,  and 
revealed  the  name  and  exalted  rank  of  the  captive. 

'  A  king  ! '  she  exclaimed,  growing  paler  than 
before.  '  Your  noble,  heroic  prince  !  Richard,  the 
Lion-hearted  !  0,1  pray  the  Highest  that  He  may 
be  near  — '  Her  voice  failed ;  a  trembling  seized  her, 
and,  sinking  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  beneath 
which  they  had  been  standing,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  garments.  Blondel  was  deeply  read  in  the  lore 
of  the  human  heart ;  a  pitying  moment  he  lingered 
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to  gaze  upon  the  unhappy  girl,  and  a  shadow  fell 
over  his  joy.  But  silently  turning  away,  he  was 
soon  rapidly  traversing  the  path  leading  to  the 
rendezvous  where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  his 
companions.  With  tumultuous  enthusiasm  they 
received  the  intelligence  he  brought  them,  and  each 
vowed  upon  his  sword,  to  rescue  his  king,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt. 

When  the  first  rapturous  tumult  had  subsided,  the 
attention  of  all  was  directed  to  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  carrying  out  their  plans.  To  each  was 
consigned  the  part  he  was  to  perform  in  the  important 
and  most  hazardous  struggle  which  was  so  soon  to 
take  place,  and  each  held  his  life  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  which  the  deliverance  of  his  king  might 
demand.  Blondel  was  satisfied. 


The  evening  came.  The  sun  had  disappeared 
behind  the  mountains ;  the  bats,  slowly  flapping 
their  unclean  wings,  went  sailing  around  in  the  dusky 
atmosphere,  and  the  night  birds,  frightened  from  their 
retreats,  flew  with  discordant  shrieks  over  the  wood 
where  the  minstrel  and  his  little  squadron  of  brave 
hearts  were  already  preparing  for  the  combat.  All 
was  at  last  ready,  and  Blondel,  riding  silently  in 
advance,  carefully  reconnoitred  the  path  which  led  to 
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the  fortress.  Slowly  and  in  well  arranged  files 
followed  the  cavalcade,  until  they  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest.  Here  they  dismounted,  and 
securing  their  horses  to  the  trees,  emerged  into  the 
open  valley  and  marched  silently  and  swiftly  on  to 
the  castle. 

The   draw-bridge  of  the  moat  was  up,  but  this 
they  had  foreseen ;  and  with  the  trunks  of  oak  trees 
felled  in  the  valley,  they  soon  constructed  a  substi- 
tute.    The  bridge  was  crossed,  and  the  ponderous 
oaks  drawn  over  after  them.       Thus  far  they  were 
undiscovered,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  wall 
they  could  now  work  boldly.     Turning  the  materials 
of  their  impromptu  bridge  into  battering-rams,  each 
ram  carried  by  ten  stout  soldiers,  they  drove  them 
all  together  with  enormous  force  against  the  port- 
cullis.    A  tumult  arose  in  the  fortress  at  the  first 
blow.     The  tramp  of  hurrying  feet,  and  the  wild 
uproar  of  voices,  some  issuing  the  word  of  command, 
and  some  uttering  deep  and  fierce  curses,  rose  on  the 
night  air,  and,  mingling  with  the  thunderings  of  the 
battering-rams,  produced  a  babel  which  was  heard  far 
along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.     Ere  the  defenders 
had  recovered  from  their  confusion,  the  ponderous 
gate,  which  had  withstood  the  battle-storms  of  centu- 
ries, fell  crashing  into  the  fortress  court,  and  Blondel 
and  his  brave  little  squadron,  hurling  down  their 
battering-rams,    rushed    headlong   after   it.      The 
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guard,  taken  as  they  were  by  surprise,  were  some  of 
them  cut  down,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  But  the  castellan,  with  his  bravest 
soldiers,  poured  out  like  a  tempest  from  the  fortress, 
and  a  fearful  combat  ensued.  All  fought  like  lions. 
Man  after  man  fell  covered  with  frightful  wounds, 
and  it  seemed,  for  a  few  minutes,  doubtful  to  which 
side  victory  leaned.  But  two  or  three  Britons  had 
stolen  into  the  fortress  unperceived,  and,  penetrating 
to  the  tower  where  Richard  and  his  companions  were 
storming  like  caged  tigers,  released  them.  Scarcely 
did  the  sword  glitter  in  the  hands  of  Richard,  when 
the  victory  was  decided.  Well,  that  hour,  did  he 
sustain  his  title.  His  onslaught  was  irresistible. 
Frantic  with  rage  and  despair,  the  castellan  turned 
upon  him,  but  sunk  beneath  his  tremendous  stroke 
like  a  weed  beneath  the  mower's  scythe.  Consterna- 
tion seized  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  and  they 
fled  out  into  the  darkness. 

The  victory  was  achieved  ;  but  how  shall  I  paint 
the  emotions  of  the  brave  victors  ?  When  Richard 
pressed  the  faithful  Blondel  to  his  own  noble  heart, — 
when  he  took  the  hands  of  the  brave  combatants,  and 
poured  out  his  grateful  thanks  to  them  for  his  deliv- 
erance,  forgetting  that  in  the  struggle  his  own  arm 
had  displayed  the  strength  of  ten,  the  eyes  of  those 
rude  warriors  were  swimming  in  tears. 

They  removed  the  wounded  into  the  fortress,  and 
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after  tending  their  wounds,  gathered  in  the  banquet- 
ing hall,  where,  at  a  board  bountifully  spread  for 
others,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  joy  and  mirth. 
The  morning  sun,  when  it  gilded  tree-top  and  turret, 
found  them  strong  and  refreshed. 

Joyful  was  the  little  band  as  it  pranced  gaily 
down  into  the  valley,  to  a  spot  where  the  curious 
inhabitants  were  already  assembled.  With  inex- 
pressible surprise  they  listened  to  the  tale  of  how 
the  castle  had  been  stormed,  and  the  castellan  and 
his  soldiers  killed  and  dispersed,  and  who  was  the 
illustrious  prisoner.  They  gathered  round  him  with 
the  deepest  respect,  listening  to  his  commands  as  to 
those  of  a  god. 

'  The  castellan  was  a  brave  and  chivalrous  knight,' 
said  he  ;  '  and  nobly  did  he  and  his  Saxons  maintain 
their  honor.  Tend  the  wounded  and  give  the  fallen 
an  honorable  grave.  This  be  your  guerdon,'  and 
he  threw  a  purse,  heavy  with  gold,  among  them. 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  a  bright  hue  suffused 
his  cheeks.  '  But  where  is  the  good  and  lovely 
maiden,  whom  every  night  has  brought  to  my  lonely 
tower  ?  —  whose  gentle  sympathy  has  driven  despair 
from  my  heart,  —  who  for  many  a  weary  month  has 
been  the  star  of  my  darkness,  my  dove  of  conso- 
lation ? ' 

She  whom  he  sought  stood  without  the  circle,  pale 
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and  motionless,  her  eyes  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
scarcely  seeming  to  breathe. 

Blondel,  kindly  pressing  her  hand,  led  her  gently 
forward ;  and  for  the  first  time  she  stood  face  to  face 
before  that  minstrel  monarch,  to  whom  she  had  for 
long  and  miserable,  yet  happy  months,  so  romantical- 
ly, so  daringly,  so  rashly  devoted  herself  —  who  had 
been  the  divinity  of  her  pure  heart's  altar  —  the 
angel  of  her  young  and  innocent  dreams.  And  what 
a  gulf  was  now  between  them  !  A  bloom,  vivid  and 
intense  as  summer  lightning,  and  wellnigh  as  tran- 
sient, for  one  moment  mantled  bosom,  neck,  and 
brow  of  the  trembling  girl ;  the  next  it  was  gone, 
leaving  her  as  pale  and  still  as  the  white  and  motion- 
less marble.  Her  eyes  were  still  bent  upon  the 
ground,  and  as  Richard  stood  gazing  on  the  innocent 
and  childlike  creature  before  him,  reading,  how 
clearly  I  the  feelings,  but  too  painfully  evident,  which 
were  struggling  in  her  bosom,  who  shall  dare  say 
what  wishes  and  desires,  wild,  chivalrous,  and  im- 
possible of  attainment,  rose  tumultuously  in  his 
own  !  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken,  and  the  assem- 
bled group  stood  gazing  wonderingly  on.  At  length 
Richard  advanced  a  step  towards  her. 

'  Mathilde  ! ' 

The  low,  thrilling  tone  of  the  agitated  monarch 
penetrated  every  fibre  of  her  frame.  Again  that 
electric  bloom  flashed  over  her  features,  and  her  vio- 
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let  eyes,  dark  with  the  intensity  of  her  emotion,  an 
instant  met  his.  He  took  her  unresisting  hand. 

'  Mathilda  ! '  and  they  who  listened  felt  their  souls 
strangely  moved  at  his  deep,  suppressed  tones,  — 
'  What  thou  hast  been  to  me  in  my  long  captivity,  I 
can  never  tell.  It  is  what  none  other  ever  has  been, 
or  ever  can  be.  Thou  hast  wellnigh  become  a  part 
of  my  life,  and  I  cannot  seek  mine  own  land  and 
leave  thee  here  behind.  Come  with  me,  then,  to  my 
beautiful  England,  and  be  my  best  beloved.' 

The  rapidly  varying  cheek  of  Mathilde,  and  the 
quivering  of  the  little  hand  he  held  fast-prisoned  in 
his  own,  betrayed  to  Richard  the  fearful  struggles 
which  agitated  her  bosom  at  this  proposal,  and  he 
trembled  with  the  eagerness  with  which  he  awaited 
its  termination.  It  lasted  not  long.  Gently  and 
without  a  shade  of  displeasure,  she  withdrew  her 
hand,  and  lifting  her  eyes,  eloquent  with  their  soft 
and  beautiful  dignity,  to  his  own,  her  reply  came 
low  and  painfully,  but  perfectly  distinct. 

'  Thy  wife,  great  king,  could  I  never  become  ! 
Eagles  only  should  sit  in  an  eagle's  nest,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  princely  house  already  shares  thy 
name  and  throne.  Nor  may  I  ever  be  thy  beloved  ; 
for  it  would  be  foul  wrens;  to  virtue  ! ' 

O 

A  blush  crossed  the  cheek  of  Richard  ;  but  his 
eye  was  clear  and  unshrinking.  '  Nay  !  I  meant  it 
not ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  May  my  right  hand  forget  its 
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cunning  if  it  could  harm  thee,  and  ruy  lips  be 
dumb,  if  they  could  lure  to  shame  one  so  pure,  so 
generous,  so  devoted  as  thou.  But  here,  Mathilde, 
thou  art  alone.  Thou  hast  neither  father  nor  moth- 
er to  love  thee.  I  will  be  all  to  thee,  father, 
mother,  brother.  Thou  shalt  be  honored  as  few  in 
all  England  are  honored,  and  not  a  noble  in  all  my 
beloved  land  but  shall  be  proud  to  wed  one  so  love- 
ly, and  good,  and  true.  0,  Mathilde,  say  not 
nay! ' 

Simply  and  unconsciously,  Mathilde  stretched 
out  both  her  hands,  and  they  were  clasped  between 
those  of  the  royal  pleader.  The  tears  were  now 
slowly  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  an  expression  he  never  forgot,  and 
with  a  voice  so  mournful,  yet  so  resigned,  it  went  to 
the  heart  of  all  who  heard  her,  simply  replied, 
'  I  could  not  wed  them,  great  king !  No  !  Leave 
me  to  weep,  to  pray  for  thee,  and  to  serve  my  God 
as  I  best  may  ! ' 

Softly  withdrawing  her  hands  she  crossed  them 
upon  her  bosom ;  her  pale  face  sunk  forward,  and 
she  stood  the  meekest,  the  fairest  vestal  that  sculp- 
tor ever  dreamed  of.  She  had  said  enough.  Well 
had  Richard  understood  her,  and  he  could  plead  no 
more.  He  gazed  at  her  with  a  quivering  lip,  and 
suddenly  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  his  at- 
tendants saw  that  the  strong  frame  of  the  lion-heart- 
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ed  king  was  shaking  like  that  of  a  weak  and  timid 
woman. 

"With  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  dis- 
tress, Blondel  had  stood  watching  this  painful 
scene.  He  now  felt  that  it  were  best  ended.  Slow- 
ly and  respectfully  approaching  his  sovereign,  and 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  he 
murmured,  '  My  king,  let  us  depart ! ' 

Kichard  uncovered  his  face,  and  the  faithful 
Blondel  saw  that  it  was  wet  with  tears.  But  the 
first  violence  of  the  straggle  was  subdued,  and  once 
more  he  approached  Mathilde,  who  stood  wellnigh 
unbreathinoj  before  him.  Taking  from  his  neck  a 

o  o 

heavy  gold  chain,  to  which  an  amulet  was  attached, 
he  threw  it  over  hers. 

'  Farewell,  then,'  he  exclaimed,  '  since  thus  it 
must  be  ;  but  keep  this  little  chain,  as  a  memento 
of  one  who  would  rather  enter  yonder  prison  tower 
again,  than  suffer  the  agony  he  endures  at  thus  de- 
parting from  thee.  But  I  cannot  go  without  some 
token  to  remind  me  of  thee,  and  of  thy  tenderness 
and  truth.  Let  this  be  the  dear  memento.' 

With  his  keen  blade  he  severed  a  single  long  and 
shining  curl  from  her  head  and  laid  it  in  his  bosom. 
'  It  shall  be  a  charm  to  inspire  my  heart  and  my 
hand  in  every  future  strife  and  danger.' 

The  hand  of  Blondel  rested  for  a  moment  affec- 
tionately on  the  head  of  Mathilde,  in  token  of  fare- 
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well ;  then  making  a  sign  to  his  men-at-arins,  they 
mounted  their  steeds  and  turned  away.  '  Farewell, 
Mathilde  ! '  Richard  once  more  faltered,  yet  still 
lingering  as  if  unable  to  depart ;  '  and  let  this  kiss 
be  a  token  that  we  shall  meet  again ; '  and  bending 
his  stately  head  he  pressed  a  reverential  kiss  upon 
her  brow.  Mathilde  replied  to  it  by  a  look  of 
mingled  love  and  agony,  while  her  pale  lips  were 
convulsed  with  their  fruitless  efforts  to  speak  the 
parting  word. 

'  My  king  ! '  again  expostulated  the  faithful  and 
keenly  observing  Blondel. 

It  was  the  last  moment,  and  with  an  impulse  he 
could  no  longer  control,  Richard  suddenly  threw 
his  arms  around  Mathilde,  and  vehemently  crushing 
her  to  his  heart,  pressed  his  lips  upon  those  so  vainly 
striving  for  utterance,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  at 
self-control  he  was  gone. 

While  the  wondering  peasants  stood  gazing  after 
the  retreating  horsemen,  Mathilde,  like  one  in  a 
dream,  slowly  tottered  to  her  cottage,  and  entering 
it  the  door  closed  between  her  and  the  world. 

Sacred  be  the  veil  which  covers  her  sorrowing 
and  innocent  heart, — I  dare  not  lift  it. 


The   golden   beams   of  a  declining  summer  sun 
were  streaming  over  the  vine-clad  hills  and  plains 
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of  Normandy,  as  two  travellers,  mounted  on  mules, 
were  slowly  wending  their  way  along  the  dusty  high- 
road in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chateau  de  Chalus, 
which  all  that  clay  had  rung  with  the  din  of  arms 
and  the  shouts  of  combatants.  Their  appearance  was 
peculiar  and  interesting,  and  was  well  fitted  to  at- 
tract general  attention.  The  one  was  an  aged  and 
venerable  man,  habited  in  the  ascetic  garb  of  a 
monk ;  yet  his  dignified  countenance  beamed  with  an 
expression  of  benevolence  and  sweetness  that  was 
almost  angelic.  His  companion  was  a  young  girl, 
of  slight  and  fragile  proportions,  the  rare  loveliness 
of  whose  pale,  sweet  face  was  rendered  seraphic  by 
its  expression  of  suffering  and  resignation.  Either 
from  fatigue  or  illness  she  was  apparently  nearly  ex- 
hausted, for  she  reeled  in  her  saddle,  and  the  bridle 
rein  of  her  mule  fell  loosely  upon  his  neck.  Every 
motion  of  the  young  girl  was  watched  with  anxious 
solicitude  by  the  monk,  and  there  was  something 
beautiful  in  the  almost  womanly  tenderness  with 
which  he  strove  to  cheer  and  sustain  her. 

'  Bear  up,  my  daughter,  but  a  little  while,  and 
we  shall  have  reached  our  tarrying  place.  Yonder 
must  be  the  walls  and  turrets  of  the  convent  Father 
Justinus  mentioned,  where  we  shall  find  kind  hos- 
pitality and  welcome,  and  rest  for  thy  weary  frame.' 

'  I  shall  never  live  to  reach  it.  0,  Father 
Jeronymo,  I  faint ! ' 
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'  Faint  not,  poor  suffering  daughter ! '  entreated 
the  good  father,  tenderly  sustaining  her  with  his 
rio-ht  arm,  while  with  his  left  he  held  her  bridle  rein 

o 

with  his  own.  '  0,  Mathilde,  would  this  journey  had 
never  been  undertaken,  and  would  the  prison  tower 
of  Trifels  had  never  held  that  Richard  of  England  ! ' 

*  0,  chide  me  not,  good  father  ! '  said  Mathilde, 
for  it  was  indeed  she  ;  and  her  face  turned  with  a 
heart-sick  expression  to  the  shoulder  of  the  venera- 
ble monk. 

'  I  do  not,  I  will  not  chide.  If,  in  surrendering 
thyself  to  the  charm  which  drew  thee  to  his  prison, 
thou  wert  but  a  weak  and  yielding  woman,  in  thy 
resistance  at  last  to  the  entreaties  of  thine  own  heart 
and  his  too  seductive  voice,  and  in  thy  gentle  resig- 
nation, thou  hast  been  wellnigh  holy  as  the  suffer- 
ing mother  of  Jesus.  But,  see  !  yonder  is  a  group 
of  persons  by  the  wayside,  who  may,  perhaps,  direct 
us  by  a  shorter  path.' 

They  approached  the  designated  group,  which, 
as  they  drew  nearer,  they  perceived  to  consist  of 
soldiers.  They  were  bending  over  one  who, 
stretched  upon  the  ground  in  their  midst,  lay  with 
his  head  upon  the  breast  of  another  who  knelt  at 
his  side. 

'  Holy  mother  of  Jesus  ! '  exclaimed  the  monk, 
'  what  murderous  fray  hath  been  here  !  Yonder, 
beyond  the  group,  lies  a  dead  man,  and,  in  their 
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midst,  methinks  I  see  one  whose  race  is  nearly  run. 
Let  us  hasten,  that  I  may  shrive  the  dying  man  ere 
his  spirit  departs  !  ' 

They  quickened  their  speed,  and  were  soon  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  the  group.  There  the  monk  dis- 
mounted, and  lifting  Mathilde,  as  if  she  had  been 
an  infant,  from  her  saddle,  led  her  to  the  foot  of  a 
spreading  tree. 

'  Rest  here,  my  daughter,'  said  he,  '  while  I  ad- 
minister the  holy  rites  of  our  religion  to  yon  poor 
dying  wretch.' 

Mathilde  sunk  down  sick  and  faint,  and  filled 
with  a  strange  and  dreadful  presentiment ;  for  some- 
thing in  those  rude  forms  and  faces  recalled  a  long 
past  and  fatal  hour,  which  lingered  forever  in  her 
mind.  Father  Jeronymo  approached  the  group, 
within  which  his  priestly  garb  instantly  procured 
him  admittance.  He  had  not  been  deceived  in  his 
surmises,  for  there  a  wounded  man  lay  dying. 
He  was  of  noble  and  grand  proportions  ;  his  finely 
formed  head,  from  which  the  morion  had  been  re- 
moved, was  bright  with  its  heavy  masses  of  rich 
brown  curls ;  and  his  countenance,  though  distorted 
by  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  beautiful  and  com- 
manding. His  right  hand  was  clasped  convulsively 
in  that  of  the  weeping  companion  on  whose  breast  he 
reclined  ;  and  in  broken  sentences  he  was  uttering 
his  last  sad  wishes. 
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'  Tell  her,'  lie  painfully  faltered,  '  I  have  never 
forgotten  her.  In  pleasure  and  in  pain,  her  face 
and  form  have  ever  been  before  me.  Here  is  the 
lock  of  hair  I  severed  from  her  head  at  that  painful 
moment  when  we  parted.  I  have  worn  it  ever  on 
my  heart,  and  here  let  it  be  buried.  0,  Blondel, 
bid  her  remember  me.' 

A  low,  piercing  cry  suddenly  arrested  the  speech 
of  the  dying  man.  He  turned  his  head,  and  his 
fast  failing  sight  fell  upon  a  pale  and  lovely  girl 
bending  over  him,  her  large  dark  eyes  seeming  al- 
most starting  from  their  sockets.  The  current  of 
life  which  had  been  slowly  freezing  at  its  fountain, 
like  a  rushing  torrent  flowed  back  again  through  his 
veins. 

'  Mathilde,'  he  faltered,  and  a  smile  of  rapture 
crossed  his  features ;  '  my  comforting  angel,  art  thou 
come  to  receive  my  parting  spirit  ?  ' 

'  0,  Richard,'  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  agony ;  '  was  it  thus  we  were  to 
meet  again  ? ' 

The  dying  king  replied  toot,  but  with  a  mighty 
effort  he  stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  to  embrace 
her.  One  moment  of  hesitation,  and  then,  yielding 
at  once  to  her  love  and  her  despair,  she  sunk  upon 
his  breast,  and  clasping  her  arms  passionately  around 
him,  all  her  true,  her  loving,  her  long-tried  heart 
gave  way,  and  '  Richard  !  Richard  !  Richard  !  '  in 
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fainter  and  fainter  tones  of  love  and  agony,  thrice 
thrilled  to  the  deepest  heart  of  every  listener,  and 
then  all  was  silent. 

The  weeping  father,  alarmed  at  the  sudden  and 
protracted  stillness,  kneeling  down,  tenderly  with- 
drew his  foster  child  from  the  arms  of  the  dying 
king,  and  laid  her  on  his  own  breast.  A  sunbeam, 
slanting  through  a  pale  green  olive  tree,  fell  upon 
the  face  of  the  warrior  king  and  the  peasant  maiden, 
showing  their  features  radiant  with  a  holy  smile,  but 
set  in  that  fearful  hue  whose  ghastliness  can  never 
be  mistaken.  Both  had  ceased  to  live. 


The  sepulchral  halls  of  England's  monarchs 
were  once  more  opened,  for  they  were  about  to  re- 
ceive an  accession  to  their  silent  company.  Amidst 
the  wailings  of  a  nation,  two  coffins  were  slowly 
borne  into  their  dim  and  solemn  recesses.  One, 
decorated  with  all  the  costly  magnificence  of  royal- 
ty, held  the  sleeping  remains  of  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion.  The  other,  simply  adorned  with  a  white  gar- 
land, was  the  last  narrow  couch  of  Mathilde. 
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THE  VIGIL. 

BY  MRS.  L.   J.   B.   CASE. 

[According  to  an  old  English  superstition,  those  who  watch  in  the 
churchyard  on  a  certain  night,  have  power  to  see  the  apparitions  of 
all  who  will  die  in  the  parish  during  the  coming  year,  as  they  pass  in 
midnight  procession.] 

MINE  own  !  the  wreath  thy  fingers  wove 

Upon  our  happy  marriage  day, 
Still  breathes  thy  pure  and  earnest  love, 

Though  scent  and  bloom  have  passed  away. 

I  twined  those  flowers  among  my  hair, 
And  sat  beneath  the  Churchyard  Tree, 

While  round  me  flowed  the  summer  air, 
As  soft  and  sweet  as  thoughts  of  thee. 

Dim  in  the  moonbeam  pale  I  saw 

Pillar  and  cross  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

And  gazed,  until  my  heart  in  awe, 
Grew  cold  as  each  sepulchral  stone. 

Then  rang  the  chimes  from  that  old  tower, 
And  throbbed  my  heart,  but  not  with  fear  ; 

A  nameless  spell  of  dread  and  power 
Told  that  the  spectral  throng  was  near. 
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It  came — a  still  and  shadowy  train — 

Led  on,  beloved  boy,  by  th.ee  ! 
I  tried  to  shut  my  eyes.     In  vain  ! 

The  spirit  would  its  kindred  see. 

How  beautiful  that  placid  face 

Looked  in  the  moonlight,  pure  and  pale  ! 
Oh,  must  we  see  thy  vacant  place  ? 

And  must  thy  youthful  footstep  fail  ? 

Our  angel  boy,  those  gentle  eyes 

Were  ever  full  of  peace  and  love  ; 
But  ours  were  blinded  while  the  skies 

Were  claiming  thee,  our  cherished  dove  ! 

Another — ah,  her  phantom  shroud 
Trailed  deadly  anguish  o'er  my  heart, 

Till  burst  its  stifling  grief  aloud — 
'  Mother,  we  cannot,  must  not  part !' 

On  !  on  ! — with  stately  step  and  slow — 
I  grasped  but  moonlight  as  she  passed, 

With  the  pale  beauty  of  her  brow 
Only  with  solemn  thought  o'ercast. 

Then  swept  along,  with  mournful  tread, 

Forms  strange  and  unallied  to  me ; 
And  in  the  night  air  overhead 

Shivered  the  lonely  Churchyard  Tree  ; 

And  wildly  moaned  the  distant  wave, 

And  gleamed  the  moonbeam  from  the  stone, 

Till  seemed  my  heart  an  ancient  grave, 

By  chilling  thoughts,  like  moss,  o'ergrown. 
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It  woke  to  agony ;  there  came 

A  graceful  form,  with,  noble  head  ; 

I  may  not  breathe  to  thee  his  name — 
We  shall  be  one  among  the  dead  ! 

The  last,  with  muffled  form  and  face — 

/  kneiv  her  by  the  calm  within, 
As  with  a  light  and  hurrying  pace, 

She  strove  that  graceful  shade  to  win. 

There  was  but  one  who  could  not  stay, 
Living  or  dying,  from  thy  side — 

As  moved  that  phantom  train  away, 

Sweet  thoughts  o'erflowed  me,  as  a  tide. 

Then  solemn  hymns  along  the  sea, 

Were  chanted  by  the  sounding  waves  ; 

Soft  music  stirred  the  Churchyard  Tree, 
And  died  among  the  tranquil  graves. 

I  breathed  to  HIM  one  fervent  prayer, 
Who  guards  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Then  sought  the  home  where  warm  and  fair 
Was  laid  thy  dear  and  loving  head. 

Once  more  that  wreath  shall  bind  my  brow, 
The  orange  chaplet  of  the  bride  ; 

Beloved  !  an  altar  cold  and  low 
Shall  find  me  faithful  to  thy  side. 

We  pledge  our  vows  beside  the  tomb, 
But,  oh  !  our  second  maiTiage  day 

Dawns  in  the  sky  that  throws  no  gloom 
Along  the  soul's  progressive  way  ! 
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WINTER  PLEASURES. 

BY  MRS.   H.   J.   LEWIS. 

[ '  The  woods  are  delightful  now,  in  January,  and  the  air  almost  as 
fragrant  as  that  of  June.  *  *  *  I  cannot  tell  you  the  joy  I  have 
in  the  woods.  The  trees  have  a  beauty  for  me,  and  the  moss-covered 
rocks  a  sympathy  with  me.  I  am  rich,  for  the  trees  and  fields  and 
rocks  are  mine.  Others  majT  have  a  deed  of  them,  but  if  they  do 
not  appreciate  their  beauties,  1  own  the  better  part.  Comfortable,  is 
it  not?' — Extract  from  Correspondence.  ] 

DIDST  think  all  beauty  with,  the  Summer  fled 

From  the  old  pathless  woods  ? — that  breezes  now 
Come  with  no  fragrance  from  the  mossy  bed 

Whereon  the  violet  reared  its  modest  head, 
When  Spring  went  gliding  by  with  smiling  brow, 

Making  all  Nature  gay — most  gladsome  Thou  ? 
I  too,  the  naked  woods  in  winter  seek, 

And  o'er  my  thoughts  a  pensive  rapture  steals, 
While  voices  all  around  in  whispers  speak, 

And  mv  hushed  heart  is  silent  while  it  feels. 

» 

Sometimes  a  bird  that  dares  our  wintry  sky, 
Sends  a  complaining  strain  along  the  hills  ; 

Sometimes,  their  fetters  breaking,  fall  the  rills, 
Ringing  o'er  pebbly  beds  a  soft  reply. 
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There  come,  through,  wintry  months,  when  snows  delay, 
Seasons  which  lure  the  thoughtful  from  their  homes, 

And  lead  them  from  the  haunts  of  men  away, 

Through  scenes  'mid  which  the  Summer  idler  roams, 

Pleased  with  the  verdure  and  the  streamlet's  son?. 

O 

Now  reft  of  leaves  and  insects'  cheerful  hum, 
And  all  we  love  in  June's  delicious  hours, 

Do  we  still  call  them  beautiful  ?     Oh,  come, 
Too  willing  exile  from  this  feast  of  ours  ! 

And  join  our  grateful  and  exultant  throng. 
See,  here  the  moss  clings  to  the  giant  tree, 

And  by  thy  side  like  velvet  pall  it  hides 
The  old  gray  rock  ;  and  music  here  abides, 

Music  and  beauty,  spread  around  for  thee  ! 
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GOING  TO  MARKET. 

COME  up,  now,  old  Robin  !  Old  Dobbin,  come  up  ! 

We  must  loiter  not  now  by  the  way  ; 
The  market  is  near,  but  my  panniers  are  full, 

And  't  is  almost  the  noon  of  the  day. 

You  have  rested  yoiir  feet  in  the  gurgling  stream, 
You  have  slaked  your  hot  thirst  with  its  wave  ; 

So  hasten  along,  and  the  market  shall  yield 
The  manger  of  oats  that  you  crave. 

I  see  the  white  gleam  of  the  village  ;  the  smoke 

Its  chimneys  send  up  in  the  air ; 
My  panniers  not  long  their  rich  fruitage  will  keep, 

My  ponies,  when  once  we  are  there. 

Then  homeward  again  with  our  rumbling  wain 
We  '11  jog,  while  the  distance  we  cheer 

With  my  carolling  song,  and  your  whinnying  call, 
Which  your  mates  will  return  when  they  hear. 

At  home,  while  I  'm  hugging  the  bairns  to  my  breast, 

And  Jenny  is  milking  the  kine, 
Forgetting  your  labor  and  toil  of  the  day, 

Like  lords  of  the  stall  you  shall  dine. 

C.  M.  S. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  AGE. 


BY  HOEACE  GKEE1ET. 


I  HAVE  as  little  taste  as  faculty  for  fine  writing ; 
as  little  appetite  as  aptitude  for  mere  sentimentality : 
if  I  were  to  attempt  even  a  love-story,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  insensibly  grow  into  a  socialist 
haranoiie  or  a  dissertation  on  the  causes  and  cure  of 

o 

human  destitution.  This  life  on  which  we  have 
been  launched,  seems  a  problem  so  grave  and  earnest 
as  to  afford  little  time  or  thought  for  idyls  or 
madrigals.  We  awake  in  it  to  find  ourselves 
members  of  the  great  body  of  humanity  —  and  in 
what  condition  is  that  body  with  which  we  are  so  in- 
dissolubly  blended  ?  Of  the  one  thousand  millions 
of  human  beings  on  earth,  how  large  a  proportion  — 
certainly  more  than  half — pass  through  life  sufferers 
from  want ;  —  want  of  opportunity,  of  education,  of 
shelter  and  of  food  !  Millions  annually  perish 
prematurely,  through  ignorance  and  the  resulting 
evils  —  victims  of  famine,  of  excess,  of  evil  habits, 
unfit  aliment,  or  lawless  passions,  from  which  a 
better  training,  a  juster  idea  of  the  laws  of  the 
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universe,  would  have  saved  them.  *  The  people 
perish  for  lack  of  vision,'  and  so  have  done  from  the 
first.  Ignorance  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  cause 
and  effect  which  bind  together  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, vice  and  misery,  has  ever  been  a  chief 
source  of  the  woes  under  which  '  the  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  together  in  pain  until  now.' 
Into  the  midst  of  this  lazar-house  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  comes  the  angel  Religion  —  and  for  what  ? 
Even  granting  that  the  paramount  object  of  the 
Saviour's  mission  and  the  Christian  dispensation  is 
salvation  beyond  the  grave,  is  not  the  parallel 
design  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  and  rectify  the 
errors  of  this  present  life  still  obvious,  undeniable  ? 
The  evils  and  woes  over  which  Christ  sorrowed, 
were  plainly  temporal  —  the  tender  concern  mani- 
fested by  the  Gospel  for  the  destitute  and  desolate, 
is  not  confined  to  the  future  life.  I  have  erringly 
read  the  Scriptures,  if  the  solicitude  therein  ex- 
pressed for  the  well-being  of  our  race  is  at  all 
confined  to  their  condition  in  the  world  beyond  the 


grave. 


Providence  has  cast  our  lot  in  an  age  of  intense 
intellectual  activity  and  progress.  The  proportion 
of  the  human  family  who  read  and  think  has  been 
doubled  within  half  a  century,  and  is  still  rapidly 
increasing.  And  parallel  with  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  speeds  the  consciousness  of  brotherhood. 
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the  sentiment  of  love  for  all  who  breathe,  of  sympa- 
thy for  all  who  suffer.  All  over  the  civilized,  the 
Christian  world,  novel  agencies  and  efforts  of  be- 
nevolence attest  the  truth  that  rivers  and  mountains 
no  more  suffice  to  make  enemies  of  the  nations 
separated  by  them,  and  that  the  aspiration  for 
universal  beneficence  is  rapidly  rising  to  its  proper 
place  of  guiding  impulse  to  mankind. 

And  how  does  the  Christian  church, —  usina;  that 

o 

term  to  comprehend  and  designate  the  whole  body 
of  believers  in  Christ, — regard  the  advancing  spirit  ? 
Does  she  joyfully  recognize  and  tenderly  treat  it  as 
her  own  child  and  servitor  ?  Does  she  cheerfully 
submit  to  be  quickened  and  admonished  by  it,  in 
case  the  fire  kindled  at  her  altar  burns  brightly  on 
the  new  hearth  while  it  has  become  dim  on  hers? 
Does  she  evince  a  cordial  and  thankful  willingness 
to  see  the  good  for  which  she  has  not  time  nor 
means  wrought  out  by  other  and  humbler  agencies  ? 
In  short,  does  the  church  recognize  in  every  in- 
strumentality of  good  to  man  a  coworker  with 
herself  in  her  glorious  mission,  and  rejoice  that  its 
consummation  is  thus  visibly  hastened  ?  If  so,  it  is 
well  with  her  and  with  our  kind. 

But  let  the  church  countenance  the  assumption 
that  religion  is  one  thing,  and  philanthropy  quite 
another  —  let  her  insist  that  her  concern  is  chiefly 
with  the  things  of  another  world,  and  at  the  same 
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time  frown  upon  the  efforts  of  thoughtful,  loving 
men  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  less  fortunate 
classes  in  this  —  let  her  ministers  and  oracles, 
themselves  amply  fed  and  cared  for,  speak  slight- 
ingly of  efforts  to  secure  honestly-earned  bread  to 
the  needy,  and  hold  it  a  light  thing  that  so  many 
writhe  in  penury  on  this  dim,  fleeting  earth, —  and  it 
will  be  very  unfortunate  for  philanthropy,  and  not 
well  for  organized  Christianity. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  rugged  realities,  yet  of  bound- 
less hopes.     On  every  side  men  are  awaking  to  the 
calls  of  duty  and  of  benevolence,  and  asking,  '  What 
shall  we  do  for  our  afflicted  or  downcast  brethren  ? 
By  what  means  may  we  do  most,  in  the  little  span 
allotted  us,  to  diminish  the  wrongs  and  the  woes 
endured  by  so  many  millions  of  mankind  ?'     These 
are  questions   which   the  Christian  church  should 
prepare  herself  to  answer  conclusively.     Her  an- 
swer should  be  something  more  than  an  opiate  for 
the  consciences  of  her  wealthier  devotees.     To  say 
that  if  every  one  would  serve  God  and  work  right- 
eousness all  would  be  prosperous  and  happy,  is  not  to 
meet  the  practical  case  at  all.    We  do  know,  beyond 
doubt,  that  all  will  not  act  thus  wisely  and  holily, 
and  the  essential  question  will  not  thus  be  evaded. 
It   still  recurs   to   demand   of  the    fortunate   and 
powerful  what  they  as  Christians  or  as  men  propose 
to  do,  feel  bound  to  do,  in  the  actual  condition  of 
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things.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  Christian  wife  and 
family  of  young  children,  the  victims  of  a  reprobate, 
drunken  husband  and  father.  Are  the  dictates  of 
Christian  duty  satisfied  by  the  cold  assertion  that  if 
he  who  should  be  their  protector  would  but  refrain 
from  being  their  tormentor,  they  might  enjoy  com- 
parative happiness  ?  What  is  that  worth  to  the 
meek,  despairing  sufferers?  How  does  it  excuse 
those  who  should  be  their  neighbors?  Does  not 
the  question  inevitably  recur  in  this  form  :  What  can 
we  do  for  them,  in  spite  of  the  great  misfortune 
which  has  befallen  them?  Admit  that  he  who 
should  support  and  cherish  will  persist  in  robbing 
and  torturing  them,  is  there  nothing  which  can  yet 
be  done  to  alleviate  their  miseries  ?  Answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  as  you  must,  and  the 
original  line  of  defence  of  Christian  selfishness  is 
turned  completely.  We  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  primary  question,  modified  (or,  rather,  for- 
tified) as  follows  :  Since  evil  exists,  and  will  exist, 
what  can  we  do  to  limit  its  blighting  influences? 
Admit  that  the  transgressor  is  irreclaimable,  or  that 
no  benevolence  can  render  him  less  wretched  until 
he  abandons  his  vicious  courses,  and  still  it  may  be 
quite  feasible  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  those  he 
has  dragged  down  with  him  to  perdition.  Nay, 
more  !  We  may,  by  patient,  loving  inquiry  into 
his  past  history  and  circumstances,  discover  causes 
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of  his  aberration,  as  yet  unsuspected,  which  would 
serve  to  soften  the  abhorrence  with  which  we  have 
learned  to  regard  him.    We  might  bring  to  light  facts 
showing  that  his  infatuation  is  not  so  wanton  as  we 
have  deemed  it,  but  that  influences  preceding  his 
birth,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  narrow 
family  circle,  have  powerfully  aided  to  make  him 
what   he   is.       Having   been   drawn    thus   far   in 
exploring  the  individual  case,  we  may  see  before  us 
a  broad  ocean  of  inquiry,  stretching  away  to  an 
unexplored  continent  of  duty.      We    may  now  be 
impelled  to  consider  how  far  the  external  influences 
which  have  conspired  to  make  some  men  drunkards 
or  outcasts,  and  others  felons,  are  controllable,  and 
whether  it  be  not  practicable  to  place  even  the  less 
fortunate  in  such  relations,   and  train  them  under 
such  influences,  as  will  assuredly  preserve  them  from 
the  contaminations  and  perversions  of  which   the 
fruits  are  so  deadly.     We  know  that  the  children 
trained   beneath   the   eye   of   wise    and    Christian 
parents,  amid   a  virtuous,    intelligent   community, 
shielded    alike   from    the    temptations    of  affluent 
grandeur  and  those  of  squalid  misery,  are  morally 
certain  to  be,  as  a  class,  better  than  those  who  first 
open  their  eyes  in  castles  of  indolence  or  hovels  of 
despair ;  —  and  why  shall  not  this  knowledge  teach 
us  ?     Why  shall  not  the  preservation  of  the  unborn 
from    the  depressing   and   debasing  circumstances 
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which  have  impelled  and  are  still  dooming  so  many 
millions  all  around  us  to  perdition,  become  the 
paramount  idea  of  the  Christian,  no  less  than  of  the 
philanthropist  ?  Do  you  demur  that  saving  men's 
souls  from  corruption  in  the  present,  or  from  perdi- 
tion in  the  future  life,  is  the  chief  end  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Admit  this,  and  still  the  question  recurs,  Can  you 
hope  to  save  the  souls  immured  in  bodies  subjected 
to  every  debasing  influence,  without  removing  or 
counteracting  those  influences  ?  How  shall  you 
hope  to  regenerate  the  denizens  of  the  darker  haunts 
of  depravity  and  wretchedness  in  all  our  great  cities, 
without  removing  them  to  purer  homes  and  enabling 
them  to  eat  the  bread  of  useful  industry  and  virtuous 
independence  ? 

It  is  not  long  since  the  thieves  of  London  —  that 
is,  a  very  large  number  of  them  —  were  called 
together  by  a  philanthropist  who  had  obtained  a  clue 
to  their  haunts  and  the  means  of  commanding  their 
attention  and  confidence.  Treating  them  in  all  things 
as  erring,  misguided,  unfortunate,  sinful  breth- 
ren, he  addressed  them  on  the  flagrant  iniquity  of 
their  lives,  the  more  palpable  ruin  to  which  such 
courses  inevitably  tended,  and  closed  by  exhorting 
them  to  instant,  thorough  reformation.  All  were 
affected ;  many  melted  to  tears.  At  last  are  found 
words  to  express  the  general  perplexity,  substantially 
thus  :  '  Good  sir,  what  shall  we  do  ?  As  thieves, 
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we  have  employment  and  obtain  some  sort  of  a 
livelihood ;  as  thieves,  we  have  companions,  friends, 
homes.  Will  you  insure  us  these  as  honest  men? 
We  ask  no  reward  for  becoming  honest  and  useful ; 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  starve.  Show  us  how  to 
live  honestly  and  avoid  starvation,  and  we  will 
instantly  abandon  our  wretched  vocation.  But 
your  reputable  tradesmen  will  not  hire  us ;  your 
reputable  workmen  will  not  tolerate  our  presence 
in  the  same  shop  with  them ;  the  naked  choice 
afforded  us  is  to  steal  or  starve.'  And  thus 
the  conference  ended,  the  good  Samaritan  baffled, 
puzzled,  discouraged.  He  could  of  himself  do 
nothing,  and  the  church  was  too  busy  decorating 
the  palaces  of  its  bishops,  sending  dissenters  to 
prison  for  non-payment  of  tithes,  and  punishing  its 
own  ministers  for  preaching  in  heretical  chapels, 
to  trouble  itself  with  so  vulgar  a  novelty  as  the 
reformation  of  whole  battalions  of  thieves,  by  ena- 
bling them  to  earn  honest  bread. 

But  what  is  the  church  to  do  ?  What  duties  are 
incumbent  on  her  which  for  ages  have  lain  unrecog- 
nized and  neglected?  I  answer,  Many;  but  this 
first  of  all  —  To  shield  at  least  her  own  members 
from  the  temptations  and  woes  which  are  inseparable 
from  unwilling  idleness  and  consequent  destitution. 
Every  church  or  society  of  believers  should  be,  to 
its  own  members  at  least,  as  beneficent  as  an  Odd 
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Fellows'  Lodge  or  Temperance  League.  It  should, 
at  least,  so  remotely,  faintly  approximate  the  first 
church*  at  Jerusalem  as  to  say,  *  So  long  as  it 
shall  be  within  our  ability  to  prevent  it,  no  member 
of  this  body  shall  be  idle  or  destitute,  who  is  willing 
to  work  cheerfully  and  faithfully  at  whatever  inno- 
cent employment  may  be  offered  him,  and  which  will 
afford  him  a  subsistence.  To  this  extent,  at  least, 
the  idea  of  brotherhood  shall  be  actualized  in  our 
relation  as  fellow  Christians.'  This  would  be  found 
in  practice  a  prodigious  step  in  the  right  path, 
leading  on  to  others.  Let  it  once  be  established, 
as  the  common  law  of  Christendom,  that  no  believer 
may  stand  idle  and  famishing  amid  a  Christian 
community,  including  many  who  possess,  in  ample 
measure,  the  means  of  employing  and  rewarding  the 
needy,  and  a  broad  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a 
gradual  and  enduring  reform  in  the  relations  of 
wealth  to  want,  of  capital  to  labor.  What  the 
world  pressingly  needs  is,  not  mere  alms-giving,  but 
less  necessity  therefor ;  not  bread  in  idleness, 
but  opportunity  and  just  recompense  for  industry 
secured  systematically  to  all.  If  political  economy 
and  the  advancing  tide  of  democracy  can  secure  or 
promote  these,  so  be  it ;  let  us  welcome  any  helps 
or  hints  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  or  invention 

*  Acts  ii.  44,  45. 
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may  afford  us;  but  let  not  the  church  seek  to 
excuse  herself  from  her  proper  responsibility.  In 
the  spirit  of  that  divine  appeal,  '  lead  me  not  into 
temptation,'  she  is  bound  to  take  care  that  her  mem- 
bers are  not  subjected  to  the  trial  of  Esau,  but  that 
each  one  of  them  is  secured  against  vagrancy  and 
famine,  not  in  the  world's  cold,  degrading  poor- 
house,  but  under  the  paternal  guardianship  of 
Christian  love.  When  she  shall  have  risen  to  the 
altitude  of  this  duty,  she  will  be  fitted  to  contem- 
plate, without  disrelish  or  dismay,  the  broader  hori- 
zon of  paternal  obligation  that  stretches  away  beyond 
it.  Heaven  grant  her  wisdom  early  to  apprehend 
and  joyfully  to  accept  her  benignant  destiny  ! 
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THE  LITTLE  GARDENER. 

BY  MISS  E.   A.   STARR. 

A  LITTLE  garden  patch  did  Ella  till, 

A  garden  patch  of  warm  and  fertile  ground, 

Within  the  low  fenced  area's  scanty  bound ; 

Sweet  smelling  pansies  did  its  borders  fill, 

And  virgin  clematis  its  harmless  will 

Played  over  mossy  post,  and  bush,  and  grassy  mound. 

Fresh  budding  roses,  bachelors'  delight, 

Sweet  williams  gay,  and  lilies  pure  and  frail, 

As  at  their  winsome  helplessness  apale  — 

All  these  did  Ella's  narrow  beds  bedight, 

And  all  in  such  a  dewy  cheerful  plight 

As  no  one  human  heart,  to  win,  could  wholly  fail. 

And  every  day  her  happy  fingers  wrought 
Among  the  thrifty  stalks,  the  sunny  blooms, 
Inhaling  all  the  soul  of  their  perfumes, 
Until  it  seemed  that  in  her,  childish  thought 
Had  purer  meaning  from  their  presence  caught? 
To  which  her  simple  life  its  melody  attunes. 
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But  soon  the  little  maiden  grew  apace, 

To  school  was  sent,  and  now  no  longer  found 

Within  the  pleasant  garden's  fragrant  bound  ; 

Yet  still  her  beauty  had  a  flower-like  grace, 

A  bud's  perfection  symbolized  her  face, 

Through  which  did  blush  a  soul  as  tender  and  as  sound. 

A  soul  of  sympathy,  of  smiles  and  sighs, 

As  born  to  open  all  its  precious  leaves 

To  life's  warm  hopes  and  love's  delicious  breeze, 

On  whose  fresh  joys  the  glorious  sunshine  lies 

Of  early  morn  and  youth's  unbounded  skies, 

And  beauty  and  delight  in  every  thing  it  sees. 

From  love  to  love  the  beauteous  maiden  hies, 

As  hies  the  bird  from  rose  to  flowering  balm, 

Unheeding  thorns,  forgetful  of  alarm, 

And  gaily  knotting  all  their  tender  ties  ; 

Too  kind  for  pride,  too  guileless  to  be  wise, 

Sweet  Jesu  !  keep  her  soul  from  maiden  soil,  or  harm. 

But  morning  past,  its  closest  buds  will  bloom, 
And  now  the  wife,  her  maidenhood  outgrown, 
A  little  world  and  children  of  her  own, 
With  busy  hand  her  household  vines  doth  prune, 
Well  pleased  its  toils  and  duties  to  assume, 
With  all  of  life  to  her  clasped  in  one  faithful  zone. 
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A  captive  she,  yet  fettered  not,  nor  bound, 
Such,  true  obedience  to  love's  law  is  seen 
In  her  clear  eye,  so  tranquil  and  serene  ; 
Such  full  contentment  has  her  spirit  found 
As  erst  within  her  garden's  peaceful  round, 
With  something  more   of  heaven  in  her  unclouded 
mien. 

As  pure  a  smile,  as  beautiful  and  kind, 
Pervades  of  home,  the  closest,  loneliest  bower 
As  e'er  caressed  her  girlhood's  favorite  flower ; 
The  graceful  charms  of  her  so  placid  mind 
Seem  of  all  rarest  hues  and  forms  combined, 
Of  her  sweet  childhood's  loves,  the  pledge  and  beaute- 
ous dower. 

So  fair  a  ground  does  lovely  Ella  till, 
So  fair  the  blossoms  of  her  genial  care, 
And  inly  blest  as  outward  all  is  fair ;  — 
Her  sheltered  walks  do  radiant  daughters  fill, 
And  roguish  boys  heed  her  so  gracious  will, 
While  still  one  plighted  hand  smooths  fondly  Ella's 
hair. 
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THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  YEARS. 

BY  MISS  S.   H.   HUTCHINS. 

IT  came  to  pass,  while  yet  the  earth  was  in  her 
fresh  youth,  and  the  bent  figure  with  the  hour-glass 
and  scythe  was  erect  and  comely,  the  years  had  told 
their  first  century.  They  looked  from  their  high 
palaces  in  the  past  and  saw  the  missioned  hours 
speeding  to  the  service  of  the  coming  time;  the 
days  followed  with  them,  but  the  sister  seasons  mur- 
mured at  their  lot,  complained  bitterly  of  their  tasks, 
and  loitered  by  the  way.  Then  said  the  years,  one 
to  another,  '  They  served  us  faithfully,  let  us  call 
them  back,  and  counsel  them  kindly  to  do  well  their 
duty.'  And  the  years,  each  crowned  with  his  good 
deeds,  sat  in  grave  tribunal ;  and  the  discontented 
sisters  were  summoned. 

Spring,  a  fair  young  maiden,  with  graceful  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  '  her  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and 
flowers,'  stood  first  before  them.  Then  spake  the 
eldest  year,  who  sat  throned  above  his  brethren  — 
'  Why,  0  fairest  servant  of  the  years,  art  thou 
loitering  in  thy  path  ?  Are  not  the  streams  bound 
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with  an  ice-chain,  till  thou  comest  to  free  them? 
Is  not  the  dark  cloud-rift  to  be  swept  from  the  sky  ? 
Hast  thou  not  to  swell  the  buds,  and  paint  them 
with  the  tender  green?  Are  not  the  bird  songs 
mute  while  thou  art  away  ?  Wait  not  the  grass  and 
the  violet  for  thy  light  step,  thou  awakener  of  the 
earth?' 

And  the  fair  face  of  spring  flushed  angrily,  and 
she  spake  indignantly  though  tremblingly.  '  What 
merit  have  I,  what  reward  for  all  this?  Doth  not 
summer  come  after,  and  do  not  all  things  love  her 
better  than  me?  Doth  she  not  wither  my  pale 
flowers,  to  plant  her  bright  ones  in  their  places? 
Do  not  the  streams  forget  who  loosed  them,  and  the 
buds,  when  leaves  and  blooms,  whose  breath  called 
them  to  life  ?  Have  I  not  to  meet  the  angry  frown 
of  winter,  and  be  chilled  by  her  cold  winds  ? 

The  wise  years  looked  reprovingly  but  pityingly 
upon  the  maiden,  and  called  her  sisters,  summer 
and  autumn.  And  two  of  wondrous  beauty  stood 
before  them.  The  brown  locks  of  summer  were 
crowned  with  roses,  and  her  cheek  glowed  with  the 
richness,  and  her  dark  eye  sparkled  with  the 
radiance  of  the  sunset.  The  brow  of  autumn  was 
paler  and  more  thoughtful,  and  in  her  meeker  eyes 
shone  a  softened  light. 

'  And,'  said  the  eldest  year,  '  are  you,  too, 
discontent  ?  Knowest  thou  not,  oh,  maiden  of  the 
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rose-crown,  that  time  hath  allotted  thee  a  gracious 
task  ?  Are  not  fragrance  and  bloom  the  incense  of 
thy  path,  and  rejoicing  life  thy  praise  ;  hast  thou 
not  the  warmth  that  gladdens,  and  the  brightness 
that  delights  ?  Are  not  thine  the  rainbow,  and  the 
tinted  cloud;  are  not  thy  skies  of  the  deepest 
blue ;  thy  sunsets  glorious  in  their  beauty ;  and 
thy  moonlight  and  thy  dews  most  spiritually  pure  ? 
Are  not  the  shadows  of  thy  trees  upon  the  moving 
waters,  fairer  than  the  loveliness  of  dreams :  cloth 
not  all  nature  pay  thee  the  homage  due  a  queen  ? ' 

'And  thou,  pale  autumn,  bearer  of  fruits  and 
yellow  leaves,  why  art  thou  so  sad?  Are  not 
thine  the  ripened  grain,  the  mellow  fruit,  the  skies 
that  bend  their  clear  depths  lovingly  near  the 
earth  ?  If  the  flowers  that  bloomed  in  thy  sister's 
pathway  drooped  at  thy  coming,  are  not  thy  forests 
clothed  in  more  than  their  varied  beauty,  and  canst 
thou  not  make  decay  and  death  almost  more  lovely 
in  thy  light,  than  her  fresh  life  ?  Do  not  thy  winds 
wail  in  wild,  stern  music ;  and  hast  thou  not  the 
grandeur  of  storms  ?' 

Autumn  turned  aside,  and  at  a  sign  from  the 
years,  a  shadowy  figure,  robed  in  white,  her  high 
pale  brow  bound  with  stars  and  shooting  gleams  of 
the  northern  lights,  stood  beside  her  sisters  —  The 
old  year  still  spake.  '  Thou,  winter,  so  spiritual 
in  thy  beauty,  so  kindly  missioned  to  thy  lot,  why 
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com  plainest  thou?  When  the  mildew  and  the 
blight  despoil  the  fair  face  of  earth,  is  it  not  thine  to 
hide  them  beneath  a  covering  of  most  rare  purity  ? 
For  the  music  of  waters  and  the  song  of  birds, 
hast  thou  not  the  tempests'  loud  anthem,  and  the 
shriek  of  the  storm  spirit  ?  Are  not  the  skies  of 
thy  midnight  solemnly  bright  and  thy  snow  mantle 
dazzling  with  diamonds  ?  More  and  better,  is  not 
thine  the  Sabbath  rest  of  nature  ?' 

The  shadowy  figure  replied  not,  but  a  flush  of 
shame  shone  over  her  pale  face,  lovely  as  the 
morning  beam  upon  her  snow-robe,  and  she  meekly 
bowed  her  head.  There  was  long  silence,  when 
again  the  old  year's  voice  was  heard,  and  he  said  — 
'  Go,  ministering  seasons,  with  willing  hearts,  each 
to  thy  differing  duties,  and  repine  not,  for  all  are 
beautiful,  all  are  needful  —  and  far  hence,  when 
the  sons  of  men  shall  fill  the  earth,  to  each  shall 
they  pay  homage,  to  each  shall  they  render  love. 
The  poet  shall  sing  of  the  tender  beauty  of  spring, 
the  gorgeous  loveliness  of  summer,  the  mellow 
richness  of  autumn,  and  the  stern  grandeur  of 
winter.  And  all  the  years  bowed  with  one  accord, 
and  said,  '  so  shall  it  be.'  And  the  seasons  went 
forth  content  evermore  faithfully  '  to  minister  delight 
to  man,  to  beautify  the  earth.' 
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THE  MATIN  BELLS  OF  ZIN. 

BY  MRS.   C.   M.   SAWYER. 

[c  In  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  stretches  between  Palestine  and 
the  Red  Sea,  both  Ihe  Bedouin  Arab  and  the  traveller  are  greeted  by 
the  sound  of  matin  bells,  like  the  convent  peal  which  calls  the  nuns  to 
their  devotion  ;  and  this,  according  to  tradition,  has  been  heard  ever 
since  the  crusades.'] 

THE  morn  is  breaking  o'er  the  sands  of  Araby's  wide  waste, 
And  fast  before  the  rising  sun  the  shadowy  mists  are  chased. 
Beside  a  lone  and  shaded  fount,  by  waving  palms  o'erhung 
— A  bright  oasis  mid  the  waste — an  Arab  maid  is  flung. 
A  lithe  and  fawn-like  desert  child — her  darkly  mournful  eyes 
Are  bent  upon  that  far-off  line  where  meet  the  earth  and 

skies. 

Down  from  her  turban's  scarlet  folds  her  raven  locks  escaped, 
Around  her  slight  and  drooping  form  in  waving  clouds  are 

draped ; 

Bttt  anxious  and  unquiet  grows  her  keen  expectant  gaze, 
And  oftener  she  shades  her  brow  to  pierce  the  morning  haze. 
But  hark  !  a  sound !  she  clasps  her  hands  and  eager  stoops 

to  hear 

The  far,  faint  peal  of  chiming  bells,  that  steals  upon  her  ear. 
'  O  wherefore  comes  he  not !'  she  cried ;  'he  said  he  would 

but  stay 
Till  Zin's  first  chiming  peals  announced  the  coming  of  the 

day; 
And  now  the  sun  lies  on  the  palms — my  brave  Abdullah, 

haste ! 
Thine  Abra  pines  to  hear  thy  barb's  swift  hoof  upon  the  waste ! 
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O  come  !  beside  the  fount  I  've  sat  till,  faintly  floating  in, 
Already  steal  in  parting  tones  the  matin  chimes  of  Zin.' 

The  morn  is  breaking  o'er  the  sands  of  Araby's  wide  waste, 
And  fast  before  the  rising  sun  the  shadowy  mists  are  chased. 
Far  out  upon  the  desert  track,  as  far  as  eye  can  pierce, 
An  Arab  youth  his  gallant  barb  is  spurring  hot  and  fierce ; 
His  own  dark  locks  are  mingled  with  his  courser's  flowing 

mane, 

And  foam  is  on  his  streaming  robes  and  on  his  bridle  rein  ; 
And  faster,  fiercer,  still  he  speeds  as  on  his  bold  black  eyes 
The  rising  sunbeams  brightly  flash  from  out  the  eastern  skies. 
'  Speed  swifter  now,  my  barb!'  he  cries;  '  beside  the  fount  of 

palms 

My  Abra  has  been  waiting  long  to  clasp  me  in  her  arms  ! 
She  deems  that  I  my  tryste  forget — she  doubts  my  solemn 

vow; 

0  speed,  my  gallant  barb,  for  I  should  be  beside  her  now  ! 
Thy  quivering  flanks  are  white  with  foam,  thy  bits  with 

blood  are  red, 
But  soon  beneath  the  palms'  cool  shade  thy  fleet  foot  shall 

be  stayed. 
Swift,  swift !  and  for  thy  curving  neck,  my  Abra's  skilful 

hand 
Shall  weave  of  Orient  pearls  and  shells  a  broad  and  precious 

band. 

'Tis  late,  my  barb  !  0  swifter  fly,  the  fount  of  palms  to  win — 
Already  o'er  the  waste  have  died  the  matin  chimes  of  Zin.' 

The  sun  is  shining  o'er  the  sands  of  Araby's  wide  waste, 
And  fast  before  its  arrowy  beams  the  morning  mists  are 

chased. 

Still  by  the  fountain's  shadowy  brink,  the  Arab  maiden  bends, 
Yet  o'er  the  desert's  glittering  track  no  more  her  gaze  she 

sends ; 
But  slowly  to  her  troubled  eyes  unbidden  tear-drops  swell, 
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And  slowly  trickle  down  her  cheek  and  drop  into  the  well. 
*  O  wherefore  did  he  say  he  loved  ?'  in  sudden  grief  she  cried, 
'  And  vow  by  Allah's  sacred  head  that  I  should  be  his  bride  ? 
That  his  swift"  barb  and  scymetar,  whose  hilt  with  pearls  is 

set, 

Might  be  forgotten,  but  that  me  he  never  could  forget  ? 
Why  did  he  tell  me  that  my  cheek  was  brighter  than  the  rose 
That  by  the  streams  of  paradise  for  holy  Allah  grows  ? 
Ah  !  deep  within  my  foolish  heart  I  've  kept  each  flattering 

word 
That  by  some  other  maiden  now  from  his  false  tongue  is 

heard.' 

She  starts — the  swift,  bright,  crimson  blood  dyes  bosom, 
cheek  and  brow, 

And  Abra  to  her  lover's  breast  is  closely  folded  now ; 

While  sweetly  o'er  the  desert  borne,  once  more  come  steal- 
ing in, 

As  swells  anew  the  morning  breeze,  the  matin  chimes  of  Zin. 
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THE  PRISONER  OF  GISORS. 


ET  HENRY  BACON. 


IT  is  terrible,  it  is  "blissful,  to  be  alone,  be  that 
loneliness  girt  round  with  the  walls  of  a  prison,  or 
felt  in  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  or  amid  the  tu- 
mult of  the  thronged  streets  of  the  city.  It  is  terri- 
ble, when  we  would  lean  on  some  nature  higher  and 
better  than  our  own,  and  cannot  find  that  support ; 
it  is  blissful  when  we  would  test  the  strength  of 
our  souls,  the  depth  and  fulness  of  our  inward 
resources,  and  find  that  we  are  happy  in  solitude. 
But  there  is  no  absolute  sense  in  which  we  can 
speak  of  being  alone.  Memory  and  Imagination 
will  not  leave  our  house  desolate ;  and  as  '  dreams 
have  their  development,'  and  out  from  the  mystical 
chambers  of  the  soul  come  forms  of  beauty  and  of 
horror,  and  the  night  is  full  of  spirits,  to  gladden  or 
affrighten  us,  so  is  it  with  the  hours  of  the  day. 
The  face  of  the  man  betokens  no  more  who  he  is 
walking  with,  whose  voices  entrance,  and  whose 
power  is  felt,  than  the  calm  features  of  the  sleeper 
tell  of  the  beings  that  are  talking  with  him  in  the 
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realm  of  dreams.  Solitude,  where  is  it?  Where 
man  carries  himself  he  carries  society.  In  the 
rocky  cavern,  on  the  wide  sea,  amid  the  everlasting 
snows  of  the  Alpine  peaks,  or  floating  in  his  aerial 
ship  amid  the  clouds,  he  cannot  escape  companion- 
ship. It  is  not  good  to  be  alone.  Our  spirit  needs 
the  discipline  that  other  spirits  can  bring,  for  other- 
wise we  were  as  an  orb  in  empty  space,  striking  no  note 
in  the  grand  harmony  of  worlds.  What  were  we 
without  our  memories,  that  give  inhabitants  to  the 
many  mansions  of  our  spiritual  house  ?  Why  is  it 
that  we  so  foster  a  love  and  reverence  for  beings  we 
have  never  seen  in  the  flesh,  but  with  whose  souls 
we  feel  a  profound  companionship  ?  Why  is  it  that 
a  censure  on  them  is  worse  than  on  ourselves,  and 
praise  of  their  virtue  is  dearer  than  any  flattery  to 
our  own  ?  All  this  tells  how  dear  to  us  is  the  soci- 
ety in  which  we  most  truly  live,  and  assures  us  that 
we  never  are  alone. 

But  the  will  has,  at  least,  a  partial  sovereignty, 
even  here.  We  solicit  the  presence  of  spirits  as  we 
do  forms,  and  we  can  choose,  if  we  please,  to  enter- 
tain angels  or  demons  not  unawares.  And  here 
lies  the  test  of  character.  How  do  we  voluntarily 
people  our  solitude?  What  forms  do  we  invite  to 
dispel  our  sense  of  loneliness,  and  charm  the  desert 
with  the  presence  of  familiar  spirits  ?  These  reveal 
the  man.  They  show  us  the  ruling  idea,  the 
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thoughts  that  form  and  fashion  the  character.  When 
thus  '  the  chamber  of  imagery'  is  thrown  open,  and 
we  see  what  the  man  worships  'in  the  dark,'  we 
behold  him.  The  phantom  shape  which  has  met 
us  in  our  daily  walks  is  no  longer  the  man,  no  more 
than  the  shadow  elongated  by  the  setting  sun  gives 
us  the  just  proportions  of  his  form.  We  have 
passed  beyond  the  veil.  The  character  of  the  ad- 
miration and  worship  which  the  soul  fosters,  is 
known.  I  do  not  marvel  that  spiritual  men  in  the 
first  ages  of  our  Religion,  dreamed  that  the  Christ 

O  O 

that  walked  our  earth  was  but  a  form  of  thin  air,  and 
not  substantial ;  for  what  form  did  they  ever  see 
that  could  express  the  greatness  of  that  soul  they 
adored.  The  body,  at  best,  was  but  as  the  rainbow, 
one  of  many  forms  by  which  the  light  revealed  its 
beauty.  To  '  see  Jesus '  we  must  come  not,  as  the 
Greeks  at  the  festival,  to  look  on  the  outward  man, 
but  to  penetrate  to  the  soul,  asking  what  compan- 
ionship he  enjoyed  while  he  was  in  the  world,  but 
not  of  it.  The  revelation  made  in  the  mount  when 
Moses  and  Elias  talked  with  him,  was  but  one 
glance  into  the  world  in  which  Jesus  constantly 
lived,  and  where  he  had  fit  companions. 

And  so  with  the  prisoner.  What  is  it  to  look  in 
upon  the  little  space  compassed  by  the  walls  of  the 
Tower  ?  What  is  it  to  have  only  the  aid  of  the  single 
ray  of  light  that  penetrates  to  that  tomb?  How  can  we 
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judge  of  the  hardness  of  the  pillow  by  looking  at 
the  rock,  or  his  food  by  beholding  the  loaf  and  the 
water  ?  The  Solitary  !  oh,  no.  The  triumph  of 
cruelty  reached  not  to  the  beings  of  the  mind.  It 
could  smite  the  marble,  and  break  into  frag- 
ments the  incarnation  of  the  thought  that  almost 
breathed  and  smiled ;  it  could  make  the  flame 
shrivel  up  the  canvas  that  glowed  with  forms  of 
majesty  and  grace,  but  the  creative  mind  of  the 
artist  it  could  not  touch.  It  could  thrust  the  body 
into  the  Tower,  but  the  soul  was  still  in  the  universe 
of  life,  growth,  and  beauty.  The  prison  to  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent  —  how  different !  Like 
the  stillness  of  night,  with  its  solemn  stars;  the 
quiet  country,  with  its  worshipping  trees  and  mur- 
muring streams,  whispering  the  prayer  of  purity ; 
the  hush  of  the  forest,  with  the  low  sound  of  the 
wandering  wind ;  the  silence  of  the  sea-shore,  with 
the  unbreathing  ocean  in  full  view. 

The  Secret  History  of  the  Prison  would  be  the 
most  thrilling  and  instructive  of  all  human  annals, 
exposing  the  best  resources  of  the  mind,  and  pour- 
ing a  flood  of  light  on  the  philosophy  of  happiness. 
What  to  the  tried  and  disciplined  soul  are  the  bars 
and  stone  of  the  dungeon?  Distracting  objects 
are  excluded,  that  the  soul  may  live  more  in  God. 
The  song  rises,  though  the  wing  cannot  be  spread. 
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Madame  Guyon,  in  the  Bastile,  uttered  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  found  God  in  the  prison  : 

'  A  little  bird  I  am, 

Shut  from  the  fields  of  air, 
And  in  my  cage  I  sit  and  sing 

To  him  who  placed  me  there ; 
"Well  pleased  a  prisoner  to  be, 
Because,  my  God,  it  pleases  thee. 

My  cage  confines  me  round ; 

Abroad  I  cannot  fly  ; 
But  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound, 

My  heart 's  at  liberty. 
My  prison  walls  cannot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul.' 

And  the  Prisoner  of  Gisors, — Pontani,  pleading 
with  the  mother  of  God  to  pity  him, — what  a 
human  interest  has  he  given  to  the  Tower  !  The 
State  bound  his  wing  and  caged  him.  The  bird  of 
Jove  reminded  too  many  of  the  Thunderer,  and 
inspired  them  with  energy  and  power.  Pontani 
must  suffer  for  liberty.  The  altar  of  Moloch  must 
have  its  victim,  and  the  sacrifice  without  blemish 
burned  all  the  better.  He  must  know  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  children  of  Progress  and  Liberty,  who 
must  bide  their  time  and  lot,  while  Herod's  small 
brains  are  turned  with  the  dancer's  heel,  and  the 
head  of  the  Forerunner,  bleeding  on  the  salver,  re- 
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wards  the  dizzying  gyrations  of  Herodias'  daugh- 
ter. The  historian  of  freedom  must  make  many 
pilgrimages  to  prisons,  to  find  the  valiant,  who  lived 
for  all  ages  in  despising  the  wrongs  of  their  own. 
Youthful  Milton,  at  Rome,  gazing  on  the  almost 
blind  Galileo,  passing  his  old  age  in  prison,  is  a 
picture  that  may  well  illuminate  the  history  of 
Progress.  Out  beyond  the  close,  damp  air  of  the 
dungeon,  the  soaring  mind  of  the  Astronomer  went, 
to  gaze  on  the  overarching  firmament,  and  he  be- 
held the  procession  of  worlds,  as  they  moved  around 
the  kingly  sun ;  while  to  the  free  the  sun  itself 
whirled  round  the  stationary  earth.  As  Milton 
gazes  on  the  philosopher,  what  visions  filled  that 
prison  !  How  the  walls  did  disappear,  and  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  the  mind  beheld  the  strife 
of  Bigotry  with  Truth,  and  the  noble  creatures 
made  sacrifices  in  the  worship  of  Superstition  and 
Tyranny.  Milton  left  that  prison,  but  not  Galileo ; 
for  the  presence  of  the  noble  Florentine  was  felt  in 
the  hours  of  holiest  inspiration,  when  the  Poet 
plead  the  cause  of  Liberty.  So  may  we  take  with 
us  the  aspiring  Pontani  from  the  tower  of  Gisors, 
and  let  his  works  speak  to  us  of  the  omnipotence  of 
genius. 

With  the  perfection  of  cruelty,  the  Tower  must 
be  built  in  circular  form,  so  that  the  eye  of  the  vic- 
tim of  state  despotism  could  find  no  point  of  rest, 
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and  the  brain  must  whirl  with  the  ceaseless  monot- 
ony of  the  narrow  circle.  A  thought  comes  to  his 
relief.  He  sees  the  surface  broken,  and  the  Cru- 
cified looks  out  upon  him.  The  dream  is  passed, 
but  can  it  not  be  made  a  reality  ?  The  humblest 
instrument  would  then  have  been  of  unspeakable 
power  ;  but  he  sees  only  a  nail,  a  nail  to  which  the 
chain  has  been  fastened  when  torture  was  applied  to 
the  miserable  victim  of  power,  uncurbed  by  justice 
or  mercy.  What  can  he  do  to  wrest  it  from  its  place 
in  the  rock  ?  But  he  wrestles  with  its  fixedness,  and 
what  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  shoots  through  his  frame  as 
he  loosens  it  from  the  wall !  and  what  a  cry  of  rap- 
ture hails  its  possession  !  He  severs  a  portion  of  a 
rock  for  a  hammer,  as  he  makes  the  nail  cut  its  way 
into  the  solid  mass,  and  now  he  has  tools  !  See,  he 
has  tried  his  material  and  his  instruments,  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  circle  of  light,  where  the  horse- 
man, with  ready  spear  for  the  foeman's  heart,  sits 
proudly  on  his  charger.  But  he  turned  from  scenes 
of  battle  and  of  blood.  The  reaction  of  his  work 
on  his  mind  filled  the  night  with  horror,  and  the 
darkness  was  awful,  for  the  shapes  of  terror  were 
many.  Again  he  sees  the  Crucified,  and  his  soul 
is  calm.  The  rock  gives  way  to  the  outline,  the 
forms  of  the  Crucified  and  the  malefactors  appear, 
and  his  solitude  is  now  peopled.  '  Mother  of  God, 
pity  me,  Pontani ! '  has  met  its  answer,  and  day 
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by  day,  as  his  thought  was  perfected,  Indifference, 
Penitence,  and  Divinest  Love  looked  upon  him,  to 
tell  the  history  of  sin,  regeneration,  and  life. 

I  first  met  this  suggestive  picture  of  the  Prisoner 
of  Gisors  amid  a  crowd,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a 
city,  and  it  was  the  only  one  of  many  forms  of  art 
that  fixed  my  attention  and  won  my  thought.  A 
respect  spontaneously  sprung  up  in  my  mind  for  the 
hero  before  me,  so  dear  to  me  is  every  instance 
where  man  boldly  strikes  out  the  only  path  possible 
to  victory  over  circumstance  and  fate.  I  love  the 
wrestlings  of  the  unintelligible  forms  of  nature,  and 
even  the  clouds  fire  my  soul  with  enthusiasm,  as  I 
see  some  tiny  shape  rise  victorious  over  some  huge 
mountain  of  vapor  that  threatened  to  absorb  it.  I 
stood,  a  while  since,  and  watched  the  strong  wind 
playing  with  a  banner,  and  attempting  to  wind  it 
round  its  staff,  that  it  mio-ht  show  none  of  its  colors. 

O 

As  the  wind  tossed  it  here  and  there,  and  the  strug- 
gle went  on  some  time,  but  at  length  the  streamer 
stretched  out  its  full  length  to  the  sunlight,  and  its 
hues  shone  gloriously  to  the  sight,  I  could  not  re- 
press a  cry  of  exultation.  I  love  to  pause  at  a  great 
fire,  and  see  some  fabric  brave  the  victorious  ele- 
ment, when  others  around  it  have  fallen,  and  seem 
to  defy  its  rage,  as  I  have  seen  a  spire  still  rear  its 
height  to  heaven,  while  the  flame  was  wreathed 
round  every  timber  of  the  frame  work,  and,  swung 
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by  the  roaring  wind,  the  bell  rang  out  a  merry 
chime,  as  though  the  shouts  below  were  from  a  fes- 
tival. And  when  that  spire  came  tottering  and 
swinging  to  and  fro,  and  at  last  fell  with  a  mighty 
crash,  my  heart  beat  with  the  last  strokes  of  the  iron 
tongue,  and  I  could  see  no  more.  And  the  tree 
battling  with  the  whirlwind,  and,  when  the  storm  is 
passed,  broadening  its  branches  to  the  sunlight,  who 
can  fail  to  love  it  ?  I  live  with  the  ship  upon  the 
sea,  the  river  in  its  course,  the  violet  under  the  oak, 
the  tiny  blade  peering  up  through  the  crusty  earth. 
And  why  should  I  not  live  with  the  Prisoner  in  the 
Tower  ?  I  am  sure  he  lived  for  me.  I  was  in  the 
prison  of  circumstance ;  an  oppressive  blank  was 
around  rne,  and  he  inspired  me  to  bid  forms  come  to 
me  from  realms  of  beauty  and  holiness,  and  I  was 
no  longer  alone.  I  moved  with  newness  of  life, 
for  I  was  in  a  company  of  conquering  spirits. 

How  that  scene  rebukes  the  effeminate  talk 
against  the  overwhelming  force  of  circumstances,  of 
being  above  one's  sphere,  of  the  possibility  of  being 
something  if  outward  influence  were  only  favora- 
ble. Such  is  not  the  speech  of  greatness  of  soul. 
It  is  the  apology  of  weakness,  the  feeble  tone  of  a 
puling  babe.  Strength  of  heart,  fixed  resolution 
to  be  and  to  do,  employs  another  dialect.  It  looks 
on  the  angel  side  of  calamity.  With  a  stone  and  a 
nail,  it  reproduces  on  the  prison  wall  the  Crucifixion, 
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the  world's  best  vision  of  how  it  classes  its  benefactors 
and  its  foes  together.  What  a  new  existence  was  felt 
in  that  solitude  when  that  work  was  conceived  !  What 
an  interest  must  have  been  taken  in  its  progress  ! 
How  gladly  was  the  first  glimmering  of  the  sunbeam 
welcomed  each  clay ;  and  as  it  failed,  how  mournful 
was  the  gloom  !  And  yet  from  out  the  deep  darkness 
how  that  work  did  reveal  itself !  Time  increased 
to  months  and  years,  and  touched  and  retouched 
were  those  figures.  The  solitary  talked  with  his 
own  creations.  They  repeated  to  him  his  thought. 
He  must  have  them  with  him.  They  gazed  upon 
him,  they  looked  into  his  eyes,  they  haunted  him, 
they  fired  his  soul  with  thought,  they  woke  long 
slumbering  elements  of  his  moral  being,  and  he  was 
alive  to  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  glory  of 
love.  His  thought  perfected  itself  more,  and  it 
was  transfused  into  the  rocky  embodiment,  and 
lived  in  each  line  and  lineament  of  the  sculpture. 
He  wrought  at  his  own  redemption,  and  Pontani 
was  more  free  than  his  oppressors. 

The  prisoner  has  passed  away,  but  his  work 
lives.  It  is  one  of  the  shrines  of  Curiosity,  one  of 
the  altars  of  Thought,  one  of  the  monuments  of 
the  Unconquerable  Soul.  As  we  gaze  on  that 
work,  we  feel  the  sympathy  '  that  makes  the  world 
akin  ; '  we  cannot  deny  an  interest  in  the  scene  ;  we 
would  know  more  of  the  sculptor ;  we  would  muse 
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over  this  poetry  of  the  prison.  But  let  us  not  over- 
look the  lesson  that  conies  to  us  all,  In  the  prison 
house  of  mortality,  what  are  we  sculpturing  ?  Do 
we  work  full  in  the  little  light  we  have  given 
us?  Do  our  works  react  upon  ourselves  and  de- 
velop the  harmony  of  true  spiritual  life  ?  What 
forms  do  we  invite  to  people  the  realm  of  mind? 
forms  of  sensual  beauty,  or  of  spiritual  loveliness  ? 
— that  bespeak  a  heart  whose  worship  is  of  the  gross 
things  of  passing  time,  or  the  imperishable  great- 
ness and  simplicity  of  that  excellence  which  shone 
in  the  Crucified.  Would  we  know  ourselves  ?  here 
is  the  aid.  We  must  study  our  dreams.  We 
must  analyze  what'is  exhibited  in  the  creations  of 
our  restive  fancy  when  we  are  shut  in  from  the 
outward  world.  How  strangely  this  is  neglected ! 
The  cry  of  the  world  is  for  society.  Solitude  is 
nothing,  the  Crowd  is  everything.  Home  piety 
gives  place  to  Church  dissipation.  The  prayer  to 
God  is  forgotten,  because  the  poor  Christian  has  so 
long  prayed  to  the  congregation.  And  the  ques- 
tion is  now,  not  what  are  you,  but  where  ?  We 
have  scorned  the  meditation  of  the  recluse,  and 
have  so  made  all  worship  oral,  that  it  vanishes  in 
sound.  The  Saviour  amid  the  '  two  or  three,'  is 
a  forgotten  thing,  and  He  comes  only  now  with 
'observation.'  To  say,  '  I  am  not  alone,  for  the 
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Father  is  with  me,'  is  a  prompting  that  few  feel, 
and  not  many  understand  its  import. 

But  when  the  soul  is  '  as  a  weaned  child,'  and 
depends  no  longer  on  the  little  tendernesses  that 
weakness  alone  can  claim,  and  puts  forth  its  step  to 
try  the  walk  of  life,  what  visions  of  celestial  glory 
are  given !  He  holds  communion  with  a  Being, 
who,  beholding  the  final  issue  in  the  first  cause,  pro- 
nounced all  things  *  good.'  Life  henceforth  is  the 
interpretation  of  things  and  events,  so  as  to  read 
this  goodness  and  enjoy  the  Poetry  of  Truth. 
Heaven  is  felt  to  be  very  near,  though  unseen. 
The  waves  of  its  music  strike  upon  our  sympathies, 
and  we  marvel  whence  the  melody  came.  And  in 
some  moments,  when  the  happiness  of  our  whole 
life  seems  centred  in  the  time, 

'  Our  souls  have  siglit  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither ; 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 

And  see  the  children  sporting  on  the  shore, 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.' 
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THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  ROSE. 

BY  MISS  M.  A.  H.  DODD. 

WHEN  the  glow  of  day  was  dying 
In  the  cloud-pavilioned  west, 

And  a  host  of  crimson  banners 

Flamed  along  the  mountain's  crest ; 

With  a  quiet  joy  I  welcomed 
One  of  summer's  sweetest  eves, 

While  beside  the  lattice  reading 
From  a  book  with  gilded  leaves : 

Till  the  holy  twilight  falling 

Tranquilly  around  me  there, 
Dimmed  the  glowing  words  before  me, 

Dimmed  the  pictured  pages  fair. 

When  the  leaves  whose  letters  vanished, 

Lightly  I  essayed  to  close, 
What  had  been  a  beauteous  volume, 

Seemed  a  snow-white,  fragrant  rose. 

And  my  hushed  heart  then  remembered, 

In  that  dim,  delicious  hour, 
One  who  watched  each  leaf  unfolding, 

Of  that  bright,  perennial  flower. 
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One  who  sought  its  life  to  freshen 

With  the  crystal  drops  of  truth, 
With  the  sunlight  of  affection, 

And  the  pleasant  dew  of  youth ; 

But  who  left  the  fragile  roses 

She  had  nursed  with  tender  love, 
For  the  amaranthine  blossoms 

In  the  fairer  fields  above. 

While  entranced  I  fondly  folded 

To  my  breast  the  rose  so  fair, 
Suddenly  a  form  of  brightness, 

Bright  as  day  !  was  with  me  there. 

Near  me  drew  the  lovely  seraph, 

From  some  glorious  land  afar  ; 
On  her  breast  a  rose  unfolding, 

On  her  brow  a  beaming  star. 

And  her  eyes  were  like  the  evening 

When,  its  azure  melting  through, 
Silver  moonbeams  softly  tremble 

On  the  flowers  and  drops  of  dew. 

Low  I  bowed,  with  rapt  attention, 

Those  seraphic  tones  to  hear, 
While  her  words  of  heavenly  sweetness 

Fell  upon  my  ravished  ear. 

'  When  the  pale  and  pensive  twilight 

Brings  its  shadowy  repose, 
To  some  thoughtful,  saddened  spirit 

Comes  the  angel  of  the  rose. 
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« From  earth.' s  tumult  and  vexation 
Thou  dost  seek  to  walk  apart, 

Listening  unto  nature's  teaching, 
And  the  lessons  of  the  heart ; 

« Dreaming  oft  of  high  communion 
With,  the  dear  departed  band  ; 

Hearing,  in  the  soul's  deep  silence, 
Voices  of  the  spirit  land. 

*  Grieve  not,  though  the  good  and  lovely 
Vanish  in  their  morning  years  ; 

Those  who  earliest  pass  to  Heaven 
Little  need  regret  or  tears. 

'  They  are  where  no  tempest  darkens, 
And  no  blight  is  on  the  air  ; 

Suns  that  go  not  down  at  even, 
And  undying  flowers  are  there — 

'  Blooming  in  the  fields  Elysian, 
Gemmed  by  many  a  fountain  sheen, 

Flowers  so  gloriously  lovely, 
Eyes  of  earth  have  never  seen  ! 

« Thou  dost  love  the  frail  exotic, 
Beared  with  tender,  household  care, 

And  the  wild,  neglected  blossom, 
By  the  way-side  springing  fair. 

'  Heed  the  pure  and  sweet  instruction 
E'en  the  lowliest  plant  can  yield  ; 

Listen  to  the  floral  sermons 
Of  the  garden  and  the  field. 
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'  For  the  flowers  of  thought  and  feeling 

Be  thy  breast  a  votive  shrine, 
Where  no  vain  or  sinful  passion 

Shall  disturb  the  calm  divine — 

'  Bidding  vanity  and  envy 

With  their  evil  train  depart ; 
So  mayst  thou  secure  the  blessing 

Promised  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

'  For  the  soul  serene  and  peaceful, 
Worldly  pleasures  lose  their  worth ; 

When  no  cloud  is  on  the  spirit, 
Heaven  is  not  so  far  from  earth.' 

Ceased  too  soon  these  tones  of  music, 

Fainting  on  the  twilight  air, 
And  a  ray  of  lucid  moonlight 

Streamed  where  shone  the  vision  fail'. 

'  Go  not  yet !  Life's  gloomy  shadows 

Round  my  path  again  will  close  ! 
Leave,  oh,  leave  me  not !'  I  murmured, 

'  Lovely  angel  of  the  rose !' 
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ORISKANY. 

BY  MRS.  C.  M.  SAWTEE. 

MERRILY,  gayly, 

Oriskany,  flow ! 
Bathed  in  the  sunset 

Thy  bright  waters  glow. 
Blue  are  the  heavens 

Arched  over  thy  tide  ; 
Green  is  the  verdure 

That  springs  at  thy  side  ; 
Sweetly  thy  melody 

Floats  on  the  gale, 
Charming  to  silence 

The  forest  and  vale. 
Flow,  gentle  river, 

Flow,  singing  along, 
One  is  beside  thee 

Who  loveth  thy  song  ! 

Gracefully,  gently, 

Oriskany,  wind ! 
Golden-hued  willows 

Are  over  thee  twined ; 
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Dipping  their  tresses 

And  flinging  their  spray 
Back  on  the  ripples 

That  bear  it  away. 
Under  their  shadows 

The  violet  springs, 
Fanned  by  the  humming-bird's 

Quivering  wings. 
River  of  beauty ! 

On  gracefully  wind — 
Hope,  in  thy  brightness, 

Glad  omen  shall  find  ! 

Solemnly,  sweetly, 

Oriskany,  roll ! 
Let  thy  soft  murmurs 

Steal  into  my  soul ; 
Wake  in  my  bosom 

The  spirit  of  song  ; 
Bid  its  low  numbers 

Flow  gently  along ; 
Soft  be  its  shadows 

And  brief  be  its  night, 
Bright  be  its  gladness 

And  holy  its  light ; 
Pure  be  the  tribute 

It  brings  to  the  soul — 
Roll,  gentle  river, 

In  melody  roll ! 
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Soothingly,  softly, 

Oriskany,  flow ! 
Joy  in  my  bosom 

Is  mingled  •with  woe. 
When  the  wild-roses 

Last  bloomed  in  the  glade, 
Hither  two  fairies 

Oft  laughingly  strayed ; 
But  out  o'er  the  threshold, 

One  sorrowful  day, 
Sleeping  in  silence 

"We  bore  them  away. 
Long  have  they  slumbered, 

For  over  them  now 
Pale  orchard-blossoms 

Are  shedding  their  snow. 
Sing,  gentle  river ! 

Low  requiems  pour 
O'er  the  young  sleepers 

Who  hear  thee  no  more  ! 
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STARLIGHT. 

BY    MISS    L.    M.    BAKKER. 

'  COME  back  to  us,  0  visitor  of  other  worlds  !  and 
we  will  task  thy  memory  or  thy  wit  with  a  story  for 
one  evening's  entertainment.  Surely  there  can  be 
nothing  in  the  light  of  that  distant  planet,  to 
compare  with  the  light  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  the 
love  light  in  our  eyes.  Come  back  to  us,  Arline.' 

But  Arline  replied,  *  I  am  weary  of  earth,  and 
the  miserable  travellers  across  it,  to  the  better 
world  beyond.  Better  ? —  now  by  the  light  of  that 
first  star  in  this  sad-looking  evening,  I  see  no  hope, 
in  these  pilgrims  of  humanity,  of  the  Jerusalem 
they  approach.' 

'  Perhaps  not,  by  the  light  of  that  star ;  for 
starlight  has  no  great  power  of  illumination.  But 
turn  your  glance  hitherward,  and  see  what  you  can 
discover.' 

'  Ah,  yes,'  said  Arline,  brightening  at  the  cheer- 
ful aspect  of  the  room — '  ah,  yes ;  only  think,  Jean, 
for  how  many  weary  days  "  we  have  ridden  o'er 
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moor  and  mountain," — yet  how  cheerfully  we  have 
borne  the  noontide  heat  of  the  sun,  and  gathered 
our  cloaks  about  us  in  the  chilly  evening ;  for  we 
have  faith  that  the  home  we  seek  will  be  more 
lovely  at  first,  and  far  more  improvable  than  the 
one  we  have  left.  Answer  me  now,  good  friends, 
why  this  happy  emigrant  feeling  has  not  more  to  do, 
in  the  world  of  human  hearts  around  us.  Are  we 
not  all  travelling  to  a  better  home  in  heaven? 
And  do  we  not  all  know  that  we  are  ?  For  even 
those  who  see  not  the  good  destiny  as  universal, 
believe  it  for  themselves.  Why,  then,  do  we  go 
mourning,  as  if  from  bad  to  worse,  when  we  know 
that  our  journey  is  from  good  to  better  ? ' 

'  Answer  it  yourself,'  said  one  of  the  party,  '  and 
with  reference  to  your  own  illustration.  You  are 
not  always  looking  forward  in  happy  mood,  to  the 
better  earthly  home  that  we  are  seeking.  Long 
before  we  stopped  at  our  resting  place  for  the  night, 
shadows  of  discontented  thoughts  flitted  about  your 
eyelids,  and  neither  assistance  nor  sympathy  have 
we  had  from  you,  in  our  preparations  to  "  take  our 
ease  in  our  inn."  Our  kind  hostess  has  made  her 
inquiries,  obedient  servants  have  come  and  gone 
at  our  bidding,  and  the  strange  unhomelike 
room  we  entered  an  hour  ago,  has  been  changed  to 
a  scene  of  comfort :  while  you,  utterly  unconscious 
of  our  arrangements,  or  indifferent  to  them,  have 
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been  gazing  starward,  with  most  melancholy  expres- 


sion.' 


' Forgive  me,'  said  Arline;  'I  have  been  sad,  to- 
day, but  not  on  my  own  account.  You  know  that 
I  met  an  acquaintance,  at  the  end  of  our  morning 
stage.' 

'  We  supposed  that  you  did.  We  saw  you  con- 
versing with  a  stranger  to  us,  but  when  we  inquired 
of  you  concerning  him,  you  only  gave  us  his  name.' 

'  It  is  but  little  more  that  I  know  of  him  myself. 
Our  acquaintance  commenced,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued, merely  through  our  interest  for  another 
person.  It  was  to  hear  news  of  her,  that  I  listened 
to  him  so  long  this  morning.  That  this  news  was 
of  melancholy  character,  must  excuse  my  indiffer- 
ence, for  a  time,  to  the  pleasant  incidents  of  our 
journey.' 

'  We  shall  be  willing  enough  to  excuse  you,  dear 
Arline,'  said  Jean,  '  but  you  must  satisfy  the 
curiosity  you  have  excited.  They  are  about  to 
bring  in  our  evening  repast.  When  we  have 
gathered  around  it,  we  will  dismiss  our  attendant 
and  you  shall  give  us  some  account  of  this  interest- 
ing and  unfortunate  person.' 

Arline  made  no  reply ;  but  when  the  time  came  for 
them  to  be  silent,  in  expectation  of  her  compliance, 
she  shook  her  head  in  answer  to  their  mute  in- 
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vitation.  '  No,  dear  friends,  not  now,  if  ever. 
You  have  heard  me  speak  of  an  acquaintance  I 
made  on  one  of  my  summer  excursions,  by  the 
name  of  Clara  Grey.  She  has  gone  hence,  and  as 
I  shall  meet  her  no  more  on  earth,  I  feel  unwilling 
to  call  out  from  the  repose  of  the  past,  the  circum- 
stances of  a  life  like  hers  ; —  beautiful  in  its  associa- 
tions, and  glorious  in  its  capabilities,  but  aimless, 
and  inefficient  in  its  results.' 

'Peace  to  her  memory,  then;  and  do  thou, 
Arline,  comfort  thy  sorrow  for  her  loss,  by  the 
hope  that  in  the  new  mode  of  existence  to  which  she 
has  now  attained,  her  soul  may  at  length  find  that 
true  life  which  it  missed  in  this.' 

The  tears  that  came  to  the  eyes  of  Arline, 
showed  her  friends  how  intense  had  been  her 
emotions.  '  But  I  have  not  been  thinking  so  much 
of  her  for  an  hour  or  two,'  she  said,  '  as  of  the  liv- 
ing thousands,  who,  like  her,  have  a  blessed  des- 
tiny before  them,  which  inspires  no  joy  because  it 
awakens  no  consciousness,  and  who  consequently 
make  little  or  no  progress  towards  it.  We  do 
wrong  to  measure  the  periods  of  our  duration  so 
entirely  as  we  do,  in  days  and  years.  It  is  the 
space  we  have  gone  over,  which  has  brought  us  so 
near  our  new  home,  and  not  the  time  it  has  taken. 
We  might  have  stood  still  or  gone  backward  in  the 
same  time.  So  with  the  soul.  Its  own  onward 
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progress  must  mark  the  stages  of  its  journey  to 
heaven,  and  not  the  sun  in  Capricornus.  Yet,  "  0 
for  more  time  ! '  bewails  the  penitent.  "  0,  for 
yesterdays  to  come  !  "  sings  the  poet.  I  would  that 
the  preacher  should  every  where  respond, —  Leave 
time  to  its  course,  and  do  thou  heed  only  the  good 
work  thou  doest,  for  that  it  is  which  shall  bear  thee 
right  onward  to  the  gate  of  paradise. ' 

'  And  this  good  work,  which  corresponds  in  thy 
thoughts  with  the  journey  we  take,'  said  another  of 
the  travellers, — '  what  is  it,  Arline  ? ' 

'Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  which  may 
bring  a  blessing  upon  thyself  and  others.  They 
tell  us  to  free  ourselves  from  the  entanglements  of 
earth, —  to  put  on  the  spiritual  life,  and  wait  for  an 
entrance  to  the  spiritual  world ;  but  that  is  too 
difficult  as  an  abstract  work.  We  need  something 
to  assist  our  growing  virtues,  and  blessed  is  he  who 
finds  in  labor,  the  power  that  shall  employ  his 
energies,  develop  his  moral  life,  and  refine  and 
perpetuate  his  affections.  The  man  who  seeks 
successfully  for  fortune,  or  fame,  or  influence,  dreams 
not  of  it  alone,  sighs  not  for  it  alone,  but  works  for 
it  in  outward  things  ;  and  the  labor  that  is  manifest 
to  the  sight  of  his  fellow  men,  brings  to  him  the 
reward  that  he  sought.  I  am  tempted  to  say,  in  the 
sacred  words  of  our  Master,  that  "the  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation,  than  the 
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children  of  light ; '  for  the  Christian  too  often 
imagines  that  the  spiritual  life  which  it  is  his  object 
to  attain,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor  of 
his  hands.  The  ascetic  is,  by  no  means,  a  rare 
character,  even  at  this  day,  in  the  Christian  church. 

'  But  do  we  not  talk  of  God's  works  ?  Do  we  not 
glorify  him,  that  he  has  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  will  consummate  the  operations  of  his  providence 
in  perfection  ?  Then  what  have  we  to  do  but  to 
employ  our  inferior  capabilities  in  like  manner  ?  It 
is  given  to  us  to  be  able  to  reduce  confusion  to 
order,  and  to  maintain  that  order  to  the  result  of 
some  higher  good.  And  if  the  purpose  but  sanctify 
to  our  hearts  the  work  of  our  hands,  in  what  way 
can  we  feel  that  we  approach  Him  so  really,  as  by 
imitating  successfully  his  operative  goodness  ?  But 
I  am  in  no  mood,  to-night,  for  dissertation.  I 
would  rather  relate  the  recollections  that  busied  my 
thoughts  before  you  drew  me  from  the  window. 
Perhaps,  Jean,  it  may  answer  for  the  story  you 
requested.  And  you,  my  grave  censor,  you  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  when  you  thought  me 
moody  and  discontented,  I  was  recalling  a  sweet 
lesson  that  I  once  learned  by  the  light  of  the  stars. 

'  I  spent  a  summer  night,  a  year  or  two  since, 
with  a  small  company  of  choice  friends,  at  the 
residence  of ,  in  our  native  land.  We  re- 
paired, a  little  before  sunset,  to  a  sort  of  rustic 
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alcove,  shaped  into  a  point  of  the  slope  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mansion.  Here  we  had  the  advantage 
of  being  sheltered  somewhat  from  the  dew  and  the 
breeze  of  evening,  and  of  feeling,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  were  abroad  with  nature.  Never  was  there 
a  lovelier  little  nook,  from  which  to  gaze  out  upon  a 
lovelier  landscape ;  and  never,  perhaps,  were  human 
beings  more  in  harmony  with  a  scene  and  with  each 
other.  Our  friendship  gave  the  freest  expression 
to  thoughts  which  were  only  the  reflection  and  the 
echo  of  the  beauty  and  music  around  us.  Clara 
was  there,  and  another  of  rare  mental  endowments ; 
—  one  who  united  the  finest  ability  for  research, 
with  a  powerful  imagination,  and  a  most  playful 
fancy.  He  was  refreshing  himself  in  society,  after 
a  close  study  for  a  few  months,  upon  some  subjects 
of  material  philosophy. 

*  When  the  lingering  glow  of  sunset  had  gone  out 
amid  the  dim  twilight,  our  thoughts  went  up  easily 
from  the  fading  light  of  earth,  to  the  imperishable 
lights  above,  and  our  conversation  flowed  on,  through 
wild  and  beautiful  fancies  of  their  origin,  and  use, 
and  destiny.  Our  astronomer,  at  length,  began  to 
speak  wisely,  but  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
exclamation, —  "  Give  us  poetry  to-night,  and  not 
science."  A  few  moments  after,  with  a  pleasant 
and  thoughtful  smile,  he  commenced  again. 

'I  believe,'  said  he,  '  that  each  of  these  worlds, 
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which  together  make  up  the  immense  universe, 
is  inhabited  by  its   own   peculiar  race   of  intelli- 
gent   natures,   and   essentially  by  no  other.     We 
of  the  human,   inhabit   this.      And   as  the  sub- 
stance of  which  these  wandering   globes,   as  well 
as  the  grosser  part  of  ourselves,  are  composed,  has 
an  attractive  force  which  reaches  to  immeasurable 
distance,  and  holds  all  like  material  within  a  mysteri- 
ous sphere  of  influence ;  so  the  subtler  substance 
which  we  call  mind,  has  its  affinities,  which  reach  as 
far,  and  recognize  and  hold  in  shadowy  communion 
all   similar  intelligence.     "We   go  to  them,   these 
forms  of  life  in  other  spheres,  and  they  come  to  us, 
but  with  no  visible  manifestation.      Of  the  more 
remote,  we  have  only  vague  dreams   and  sudden 
conceptions,  flashing  upon  the  mind  and  vanishing 
away  before  they  are  well  defined,  like  the  comet 
attracted  by  matter,    coming,  we  know  not  from 
whence,    and  going,  before  we  have  made  its   ac- 
quaintance, we  know  not  where.     With  those  who 
dwell   nearer  to   our   own   habitation,  and   whose 
modes  of  life  may  more  nearly  resemble  ours,  we 
have  a  more   appreciable  intercourse.     Sometimes 
the  stretching  out  of  our  arms  of  sympathy  draws 
towards  us  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  these  nearer 
worlds,  sometimes  another,  according   as  the  spirit 
mood  may  be.     We  are  all  of  us,  at  times,  weary  of 
sin.     We  abhor  it  in  ourselves,  we  shrink  from  it 
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in  others,  we  yearn  for  the  happier  worlds,  inhabited 
by  those  who  have  not,  like  us,  been  "  made  subject 
to  vanity,"  or  we  cherish  our  relationship  to  those 
who  have  "  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ; ' '  and  so  it  comes 
that, 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth. 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

Sometimes,  too,  the  darker  passions  riot  in  the 
ascendency.  They  unfit  us  for  all  communion 
with  good  spirits,  and  we  distrust  the  evil;  we 
avoid  those  of  like  nature  with  ourselves,  but 
silently,  irresistibly,  from  some  world  where  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  striving  with  natures  still  more 
depraved  perhaps  than  ours,  there  will  come  and 
linger  around  us  the  shadows  of  fearful  beings,  until 
the  strong  magnetic  influence  which  drew  them 
hither  is  overcome. 

'  Innumerable,  besides,  are  those  worlds  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  manifested  to  us  by  the 
power  of  the  imagination.  The  refined  but  un- 
spiritual  Greek  filled  all  his  solitudes  from  that 
state  of  loveliness  where  passions  and  affections  like 
the  human,  are  clothed  in  a  far  surpassing  grace 
and  beauty.  And  fairy-land,  believe  me,  is  no 
appendage  to  earth.  Familiar  as  we  have  been 
with  the  loves  and  the  jealousies,  the  freaks  and 
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the  favors  of  these  little  sprites,  their  home  is 
neither  in  Rhine-land,  nor  merry  England,  but  they 
dwell  far  off,  in  a  silver  sphere,  and  visit  us  only  in 
semblance,  attracted  by  our  strong  love  of  mirth 
and  the  marvellous. 

'  I  have  said  before,  that  this  affinity  of  spirit  for 
spirit  is  mutual.  They  draw  us  also  to  their  abodes. 
Like  them  when  they  visit  us,  we  are  not  always 
cognizant  of  our  visits  to  them;  but  that  we  are 
sometimes  unsphered,  fragments  of  dreams,  and  the 
memory  of  strange  perceptions  of  outre  things,  bear 
witness  to  us.  To  him  whose  soul  is  but  slightly 
fettered  by  earthly  appetites,  these  translations  may 
be  most  beautiful.  And  I,  who  boast  no  qualifica- 
tions for  this  interspiritual  communion,  even  I  have 
cherished,  in  my  memory  of  memories,  one  such 
episode  in  mortal  life. 

*  It  was  at  about  this  hour  of  the  evening,  and  in 
a  scene  similar  to  this,  in  its  sheltered  quietness  and 
its  charming,  open  prospect.  Not  then  as  now  were 
the  links  of  human  fellowship  thrown  around  me. 
Not  then  as  now  had  my  life  found  out  its  purpose. 
I  was  isolated  in  feeling,  as  in  position,  and  had  no 
motive  but  to  inhale  the  cool  sweet  breath  of  the 
evening,  and  gaze  out  upon  the  stars.  And  thus  I 
solve  the  mystery.  Some  waiting  spirit  of  another 
sphere,  in  strong  sympathetic  mood  drew  me  away 
from  earth,  and  I  was  instantly  with  him. 
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'  We  stood  near  the  base  of  a  high  mountainous 
elevation,  and  looked  down  into  the  valley  below. 
It  was  a  portion  of  the  true  fairy-land  that  I  had 
entered.  I  saw  before  me,  wild  and  grotesque 
forms  of  nature,  and  among  these,  bright  spots  of 
the  greenest  verdure,  interspersed  with  shade,  and 
dotted  and  intersected  by  bubbling  fountains  and 
lively  little  rills.  From  these  there  went  up  with 
the  mist,  a  denser  vapory  substance,  broken  and 
scattered  in  some  places,  and  in  others  gathered  into 
rounded  masses  resembling  clouds,  in  which  lingered 
the  ends  of  rainbows,  and  the  wrecks  of  air-drawn 
palaces.  Of  the  inhabitants  I  can  say  no  better 
than  that  they  were  fairy-formed  and  fairy-winged 
and  fairyly  employed.  Often  has  poet-longing 
drawn  them  to  earth;  and  too  often  has  poet-art 
described  them,  for  me  to  do  it  now.  I  had, 
indeed,  but  just  time  to  recognize  them  in  their 
resemblance  to  old  acquaintances  of  the  fairy  kind, 
when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  gleam  of  pale  light, 
issuing  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  about  midway  up  the 
mountain.  And  presently  there  appeared,  tracking 
the  steep  and  winding  pathway,  a  luminous  car. 
Within  it,  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  stood  a  female 
figure.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  loveliness  of  this 
apparition,  in  its  descent  from  the  mountain.  Now 
appearing,  in  clear  outline,  upon  some  gently  de- 
scending plane,  now  dropping  between  ridges  of 
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the  mountain  side,  throwing  around  it  a  glow  like 
the  Aurora,  it  came  on  with  a  noiseless  and  rapid 
flight,  which  was  checked  somewhat  on  its  approach 
to  the  plain.  The  car  rested  upon  a  natural 
terrace,  a  little  below  us,  and  the  fairy  within,  for 
such  she  was,  though  of  a  superior  order  to  those  in 
the  valley,  waved  her  wand,  to  encourage  approach 
and  invite  attention. 

'  "  Oh,  restless  sprites,"  she  said;  " favored,  but 
not  faithful !  Placed  at  the  foot  of  this  broad  moun- 
tain, on  whose  far-reaching  top  are  gathered,  as  ye 
know,  the  delights  that  ye  sigh  for  most,  and  which 
ye  also  know,  are  within  the  reach  of  your  virtue  to 
attain — the  sunshine  that  never  scorches,  the  shadow 
that  never  chills,  and  the  pure  air  that  lays  no 
burden  upon  the  wing.  Why  choose  ye  rather  to 
protract  an  unsatisfying  existence  here  ?  You  look 
sad,  frivolous  ones  !  as  if  it  were  not  happier  to  live 
a  life  of  kindness  and  faith,  and  receive  the  reward 
which  it  brings  you.  But  you  shall  have  other 
means.  I  hear  the  merry  clash  of  waters ;  but  your 
fountains  and  rills  have  not  the  silver  clearness  that 
sparkles  in  ours,  and  for  that  there  hangs  ever 
above  your  valley  a  vapor,  which  clouds  the  sun- 
shine and  wearies  the  spirit.  Your  wings  will  not 
bear  you  above  it,  and  ye  sink  down  to  low  pursuits, 
and  imperfect  gratifications.  But  have  you  not 
observed  how  thousand  little  drops,  as  of  melted 
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silver,  bubble  up  in  the  gush  of  the  fountain,  and 
dance  along  in  the  play  of  the  rivulets,  blending, 
where  the  waters  are  most  opaque,  into  little  streams 
of  such  liquid  brightness,  that  you  see  the  pebbles 
below  them,  and  the  blue  sky  above,  for  the  mist 
that  rises  from  this  silvery  fluid  is  as  transparent 
as  itself?  See  to  it  now  that  my  mission  be  not 
dishonored.  It  is  labor  that  shall  give  you  power 
to  rise  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  for  it  is  by 
labor  that  ye  can  diffuse  this  limpid  beauty,  and 
make  the  pure  so  cleanse  the  impure,  that  the 
clouds  shall  be  dispelled,  the  wing  disencumbered, 
the  spirit  freed  from  its  debasements,  and  we  shall 
hail  you  in  your  disinthralment,  fit  to  inhabit  the 
highest  regions  of  fairy-land." 

'  The  car  glided  backward  upon  the  terrace,  and 
as  it  took  its  upward  mountain  track,  a  glow  of  soft 
light  filled  all  the  valley,  and  a  low,  silvery  music 
thrilled  through  all  the  groves.  The  silence  that 
followed  was  succeeded  by  the  hum  of  voices,  in 
the  expression  of  eager  hopes,  in  speculations  and 
plans.  And  I  saw,  as  I  still  looked  and  listened, 
that  the  energies  of  some  exhausted  themselves  in 
conversation.  Eager  and  ardent  in  planning  and 
resolving,  they  had  yet  no  ambition  to  undertake. 
Others  sprang  at  once  to  the  work  before  them,  but 
toiled  at  random,  and  without  success.  As  sud- 
denly they  adopted  new  modes  of  labor,  and  still 
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wondered  that  they  did  not  succeed.  Then  they 
sought  for  counsel,  and  formed  societies,  and  adopted 
extensive  operations,  and  debated,  and  differed,  and 
associated  anew.  And  perpetually  wearying  of  all 
farther  attempt,  they  returned  with  former  compan- 
ions to  former  sports ;  yet  often,  when  most  gay 
with  mirth,  or  most  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
phantom,  if  they  caught  a  gleam  of  the  silver  water 
struggling  with  the  .less  transparent  fluid  in  which  it 
flowed,  would  grow  thoughtful,  and  meditate,  and 
go  back  to  a  life  of  labor  and  hope.  It  was  one  of 
these  whose  voice  I  heard,  in  a  quiet  little  nook,  as 
I  rambled  down  the  valley.  "  Do  not  attempt," 
she  said,  "  to  change  my  purpose.  Like  you  I  have 
sought  to  draw  out  and  accumulate  the  sparkling 
fluid,  so  as  to  create  around  me  an  atmosphere  of 
purity  in  which  I  might  ascend  to  higher  joys. 
Like  you  I  have  tried  to  discover  new  sources,  from 
which  might  gush  up  a  more  abundant  supply. 
But  I  have  long  enough  endeavored  to  do  what  I 
cannot  perform.  Here  is  work  that  I  can  accom- 
plish. I  will  collect  bright  drops  of  the  pure  water, 
and  moisten  this  pale  green  till  it  grow  deep  and 
rich.  These  craggy  rocks  I  will  smooth  and  polish, 
or  cover  them  with  soft  moss.  These  tangled  vines 
and  branches  I  will  untwine  and  prune,  till  they 
become  free  in  their  growth,  and  luxuriant  as  free. 
Perhaps,  in  time,  even  this  turbid  and  scanty 
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fountain  may  have,  instead  of  the  few  drops  that 
brighten  it  now,  a  full  flow  of  living  waters.  I  will 
do  only  what  I  can  do,  and  I  will  work  in  faith ; 
for  I  begin  better  to  understand  the  message  of  our 
bright  visitant  from  the  mountain." 

'  Some  irresistible  attraction  drew  my  companion 
onward.  I  felt  myself  inseparable  from  him,  but  I 
followed  reluctantly ;  and  so  anxious  did  I  become 
at  length  to  return  to  the  recess  in  the  mountain 
side,  and  the  fairy  who  had  determined  to  do  only 
what  she  could,  that  I  turned  about  to  effect  my 
purpose,  and  found  myself  suddenly  on  earth.  I 
felt  much  as  one  does  who  is  awaked  before  the 
conclusion  of  a  pleasant  dream,  and  indulged  in 
some  regrets  at  this  sudden  transition.  But  do  not 
suppose  that  my  first  was  also  my  last  visit  to  the 
fairies'  star.  My  mind  was  so  listless  and  unoc- 
cupied with  the  daily  occurrences  of  my  life,  that  I 
was  often  there  in  my  thoughts,  and  sometimes  in 
real  consciousness.  How  many  of  these  translations 
there  might  have  been,  I  cannot  say ;  enough,  how- 
ever, to  show  me  how  effectually  the  fairy  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle,  and  how  faithfully  she  resisted 
all  temptation. 

"  You  will  see  nothing  of  the  world,"  said  one, 
"  and  you  know  not  what  delightful  society  we  find 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley." 

"  But  I  look  out  on  one  side  upon  the  world," 
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said  she,  "and  the  world  ^  goes  by,  and  I  see  it, 
though  I  go  not  after  it.  And  those  in  whose 
sports  you  mingle  across  the  valley,  are  they  not 
like  those  who  come  here  and  ring  the  flower  bells, 
and  gather  the  dew  in  the  morning,  or  dance  on  the 
green  when  the  rainbows  have  faded  and  the 
moonbeam  has  silvered  the  mist?  And  do  I  not 
join  in  their  merriment  whenever  I  choose  ? ' 

"  But  oh,"  said  another,  "  how  life  is  wasted  in 
this  careful  toil !  Yield  thy  spirit  rather  unto  love, 
oh,  beautiful  fairy  ! ' 

"There  needs  not  that  I  abandon  my  labor  for 
that,"  she  said.  "  The  tiny  moss-bud  gives  me  its 
odorous  sighs  when  I  woo  it  into  blossoming  life ; 
and  the  tree  of  the  mountain  side  whispers  sweet 
words,  as  it  droops  around  me  its  graceful  arms. 
And  there  are  dear  ones  in  the  valley,  whom  I 
meet  there  and  here.  They  cheer  me  in  my  work, 
not  draw  me  from  it.  Could  the  one  I  love  best 
do  that,  I  should  be  less  happy  than  I  am  now." 

'  And  the  fairy  was  right.  There  was  unity  in 
her  love,  for  on  what  or  whom  bestowed,  or  from 
whom  received,  it  was  no  bewildering  fire,  but  a 
bright  and  cheerful  radiance,  illuminating  the  pur- 
pose of  her  life.  Happier  far,  as  I  well  know,  was 
her  heart,  than  the  all-for-love  destiny  and  nothing- 
else-to-do  has  ever  made  one  on  earth. 

'  Still  worked  the  fairy,  to  beautify  the  little  spot 
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she  had  chosen  as  her  own.  Not  a  leaf  of  the  grass, 
not  a  fibre  of  the  fine  moss,  was  too  insignificant  to 
engage  her  care,  and  nowhere  in  the  valley  looked 
the  green  so  pleasant,  nowhere  seemed  the  shade  so 
tempered,  or  the  effect  of  varied  beauty  so  harmo- 
nious, as  there.  She  had  done  nothing  to  the 
fountain,  but  to  clear  out  the  fissure  in  the  rock 
through  which  it  flowed ;  but  as  she  gathered  and 
twined  about  it  the  beauty  that  she  could  produce, 
and  as  faith  increased  by  success,  and  kindness  and 
love  grew  by  faith,  she  observed  that  the  drops  of 
the  silver  water  grew  more  and  more  in  number. 
In  what  silent  joy  she  watched  the  increase  of  the 
pure  fluid,  and  how  she  cherished  in  her  thoughts 
the  truth  she  had  learned, —  that  what  we  cannot 
do  at  once,  may  be  accomplished  by  first  doing 
successfully  what  we  can  do. 

'  It  was  evening  when  I  saw  her  last,  (for,  incited 
by  her  example,  I  had  found  a  purpose  for  which 
to  live  on  earth,)  and  many  friends  had  gathered 
within  her  fairy-bower,  attracted  by  the  love  of 
beauty,  and  the  love  of  her.  And  as  they  talked  of 
her  success,  she  withdrew  a  little  and  looked  up  at 
the  stars,  for  now  the  vapor  had  grown  so  thin  and 
dispersed,  that  the  blue  vault  was  all  serene  above 
her.  0,  we  may  gaze  long  at  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  the  heart  be  ill  at  ease ;  but  if  ever  we  suffer 
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the  starlight  to  sink  deep  through  the  eyes,  into  the 
soul,  there  is  peace  there. 

'  There  was  peace  with  the  fairy,  for  I  heard  the 
whispering  at  her  heart:  "I  can  go  now,  for  my 
wings  are  free.  And  my  work  that  I  leave  here 
shall  teach  others  to  choose  some  sphere  of  action, 
however  humble  ;  to  labor  in  it  as  I  have  labored, 
and  win  what  I  have  won." 

And  Arline  smiled,  to  say  that  her  story  was 
ended.  Then  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  silence,  —  '  Forgive  me, 
dear  friends,  for  the  uneasiness  you  have  suffered 
to-day  on  my  account.  Forgive  me  for  all  I  may 
ever  cause  you  to  suffer,  and  when  I  am  with  you 
no  more,  write  upon  the  memorial  above  me,  — 
•'  She  had  one  labor  and  one  love.' ' 


THE  HEIR  OF  CLIFTON. 

BY  MRS.    C.   M.    SAWYER. 

[There  is  in  England  a  superstition,  that  before  an  heir  of  Clifton 
sleeps  in  death,  a  sturgeon  is  always  taken  from  the  river  Trent ;  and 
this  incident,  so  seemingly  unimportant,  is  ever  received  by  that 
noble  house  as  the  sure  death-warrant  of  its  heir.] 

'  O,  Ladye  Alice,  thou  art  young  and  beautiful  and  gay, 
But  there  's  a  shadow  o'er  thy  path,  a  spectre  in  thy  way. 
Lay  the  white  chaplet  from  thy  brow,  bind  up  thy  flowing 

hair, 
For  thou  wilt  never  be  the  bride  of  Clifton's  noble  heir ! 

'  I  weep.    My  tears  flow  hot  and  fast,  when  but  the  words  I 

speak, 

But  there  is  scorn  upon  thy  lip  and  anger  on  thy  cheek ; 
Yet  turn  not  thus  away  from  me  with  proudly  flashing  eye, 
But  put  thee  on  a  mourning  robe,  for  Clifton's  heir  must  die  ! 

'  Beside  the  winding  Trent  I  strayed,  this  lovely  summer 

morn, 

And  by  a  fisher  thence  beheld  a  quivering  sturgeon  drawn  ; 
The  life-blood  curdled  at  my  heart,  the  light  forsook  mine 

eyes, 
For  well  I  knew  that  sight  once  seen,  the  heir  of  Clifton 

dies !' 
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Lord  Clifton's  noble  mother  stood,  and  heard  the  dreadful 

tale; 

Her  eye  in  sudden  terror  froze,  her  cheek  grew  deadly  pale, 
Upon  her  quivering  lips  the  words  unuttered  died  away, 
And  cold  and  senseless  as  the  dead  upon  the  floor  she  la 

They  bore  her  softly  to  her  couch,  and,  trembling  by  her  side, 
Her  cheek   with  fear  and  terror  blanched,  low  knelt  the 

promised  bride. 
'  O,  tell  me  what  it  means  !'  she  gasped,  as  with  low  sobs  of 

pain, 
The  mother  from  her  deadly  swoon  came  slowly  back  again. 

'  0,  Ladye  Alice,  pray  to  God,  for  me  and  for  my  son, 
And  for  thyself,  for  in  this  world  Lord  Clifton's  work  is  done  ! 
A  sturgeon  from  the  river  Trent  has  never  yet  been  ta'en 
But  Clifton's  heir  in  thrice  three  days  within  the  tomb  has 
lain.' 

Dark  grew  the  sorrow  in  the  soul  of  Ladye  Alice  Gray ; 
She  flung  the  tresses  from  her  brow,  and  tore  their  wreaths 

away. 

'  0,  haste  !'  in  agony  she  cried — '  swift  messengers  be  sent 
To  Durham  forest,  where  this  morn  Lord  Clifton  hunting 

went !' 

Swift  spurred  the  fear-struck  messengers  to  Durham's  forest 

green, 
And  long  they  searched  through  tangled  copse  and  lone  and 

dark  ravine, 
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At  length,  beside  a  forest  stream,  stretched  cold  upon  the 

ground, 
Pierced  by  the  antlers  of  a  deer,  proud  Clifton's  heir  they 

found. 

And  weepingly  they  took  him  up,  and  weepingly  they  bore, 
Back  to  the  castle  of  his  sires,  its  noble  heir  once  more. 
The  bride  and  mother  forth  to  meet  the  sad  procession  came, 
And  wrung  their  hands,  and  wailed  aloud,  and  called  the 
dead  one's  name. 

'  0,  was  it  but  for  this,  my  son,  I  bore  thee  'neath  my  heart  ? 

Thus  in  thy  life's  fresh  glorious  prime  to  see  thee  hence  de- 
part ? 

While  I  by  life's  dark  stream  remain  —  a  lone  and  blasted 
tree — 

O,  would  thy  mother  had  but  died,  mine  only  son,  for  thee  !' 

The  Ladye  Alice  clasped  her  hands  and  o'er  her  lover  bowed, 
And  kissed  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  lips,  and  weeping  sob- 
bed aloud : 

'  0  Clifton,  beautiful  and  true  thy  love  has  been  to  me, 
And  I  through  all  my  life  will  bear  a  widowed  heart  for  thee  !' 

"Within  an  ancient  burial  vault,  beneath  a  cypress  shade, 
Where  Clifton's  noble  race  repose,  the  sleeping  heir  they 

laid; 

And  oft  around  the  hallowed  spot,  amournful  voice,  't  is  said, 
Upon  the  solemn  midnight  pours  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 
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PIETRO  TORRIGIANI, 

OR 

THE  SCULPTOR. 


BY  J.   KENBICK  FISHER. 


IN  Venice,  four  years  ago,  I  was  somewhat  inti- 
mate with  a  young  abbate,  a  native  of  Genoa,  who 
had  been  several  years  in  a  monastery  in  Spain.  He 
frequented  the  same  coffee  houses  that  I  did,  at- 
tracted by  the  English  newspapers ;  and,  observing 
that  I  seemed  familiar  with  the  language,  he  took 
occasion  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  papers,  and 
to  offer  such  civilities  as  might  be  acceptable.  I 
was  not  unwilling  to  be  sociable  ;  and  we  soon  fell 
into  the  habit  of  making  comments  on  the  news,  and 
other  matters ;  and  before  many  weeks,  the  abbate 
requested  the  favor  that  I  would  correct  him  when 
he  spoke  English  incorrectly.  This,  of  course,  I 
agreed  to  do ;  and  asked  a  like  favor  of  him,  when 
I  made  blunders  in  Italian.  In  short,  we  made  our- 
selves useful  to  each  other  in  this  way  ;  and  the  ab- 
bate, as  an  exercise,  translated  into  English  several 
letters  from  a  manuscript  book  in  his  possession; 
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which  letters  he  from  day  to  day  submitted  to  my 
supervision.  Finding  that  his  paper  generally  would 
not  hold  all  the  alterations  required  to  make  good 
English  of  his  somewhat  barbarous  translation,  I  re- 
wrote most  of  them.  When  I  had  done  this,  he 
carefully  copied  them  into  his  book  ;  and  this  he 
usually  did  at  my  room,  leaving  the  sheets  upon  my 
table. 

At  the  time,  I  had  no  idea  but  that  these  letters 
had  been  given  to  the  public,  and  that  the  abbate's 
manuscript  was  the  economy  of  an  idle  young  priest ; 
but  subsequent  investigations  convinced  me  that  they 
were  never  published.  As  they,  in  some  degree, 
illustrate  an  institution  which  is  connected  with  the 
Catholic  church,  though  not  an  essential  part  of  it, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  they  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
the  religious  annual  under  your  charge. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  preserved  only  a  few  of 
the  sheets,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remem- 
ber the  rest  well  enough  to  rewrite  them. 


TO  AGNES  D. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  LADY  : 

Wonder  not  if  the  fortunate  artist  who  is  permitted, 
from  your  incomparable  features,  to  form  what  hu- 
man genius  can  achieve  most  worthy  of  our  blessed 
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lady ;  —  wonder  not,  I  pray  you,  and  be  not  offend- 
ed, if  he,  as  a  man,  should  be  unable  to  resist  the 
charms  which,  as  an  artist,  he  admires  above  all 
others, — infinitely  above  all  others  that  his  eyes  have 
ever  beheld.  I  know  not  why  it  is  :  I  have  struggled 
against  it ;  I  have  considered  how  hopeless  it  must 
be ;  I  know  that  you  are  forever  shut  up  from  the 
world, —  and  were  you  not,  your  illustrious  condition 
would  forbid  the  hope  of  one  so  humble  as  I, — but  I 
cease  to  think  of  aught  beside  you ;  my  whole  soul 
is  inthralled ;  my  will  is  impotent :  I  love  you  !  oh, 
bow  deeply,  how  madly,  you  cannot  know,  you  will 
not  believe  ! 

I  have  watched,  these  many  days,  hoping  that  sleep 
or  inattention  might  for  a  moment  subdue  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  holy  sister  who  accompanies  you  to  my 
studio ;  I  still  watch  and  hope  for  an  opportunity  to 
give  you  letters.  Ah  !  will  you  receive  them  ?  will 
you  listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  humble  artist,  of  him 
who  has  sought  the  beautiful  as  his  idol,  who  wor- 
ships the  beautiful  with  a  fervor  and  passion  that  none 
can  know,  save  they  whose  days  and  nights  are  spent 
in  contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
and  of  those  forms  in  nature  which  most  resemble 
them.  Beautiful  and  gentle  as  you  are,  surely  you 
will  not  repulse  me  with  cruel  scorn  !  My  love  can 
never  be  requited,  save  by  a  look  of  kindness  ;  but 
that  look  of  kindness  you  will  not  refuse  me.  Oh 
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suffer  rue  to  adore  you,  and  to  believe  that  you  can 
see,  in  the  poor  child  of  genius,  something  not  be- 
neath your  sympathy.  I  ask  no  more. 

The  statue  of  our  blessed  lady,  which  the  noble 
Duke  di  Medina  Sidonia  has  commanded  me  to  make, 
— blessed  be  the  day  that  gave  me  such  good  fortune, 
since  it  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  me  to  you, — 
will  require  much  time  for  me  to  complete  it ;  and 
while  I  am  about  it,  I  shall  see  you  almost  daily,  if 
your  kind  patience  be  not  wearied  by  the  irksome- 
ness  of  sitting.  It  is  for  a  holy  place  :  It  must  be 
clone  in  the  most  perfect  manner  that  art  and  labor 
can  accomplish.  Know  you  how  much  of  its  excel- 
lence must  be  due  to  yourself  ?  From  your  superb 
shape,  —  and,  more  than  that,  from  your  divine  ex- 
pression,— I  shall  make  an  image  of  our  lady  that 
will  be  deemed  a  miracle  of  art : — I  know  it !  I  feel 
it !  I  do  not  boast  foolishly  !  I  aui  persuaded  that  a 
power  higher  than  human  genius  guides  me  in  this 
work  !  I  have  already  far  exceeded  all  I  ever  did 
before.  Ah  !  it  is  my  mission  to  do  a  great  work. 
It  is  your  mission  to  aid — to  inspire  me.  But  the 
beauty  that  now  exalts  me,  and  develops  within  me 
powers  that  I  knew  not  before,  will  leave  me  deso- 
late when  my  work  is  accomplished,  and  I  can  behold 
you  no  more  !  I  know  it,  but  I  am  resigned.  I 
would  not  be  the  contented  man  I  was  before  I  saw 
you ;  for  the  pain  of  being  forever  absent  from  you  is 
11 
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as  nothing,  compared  with  the  better  and  nobler 
spirit  that  has  sprung  up  within  me.  I  feel  as  one 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  in  a  higher  state  of  being. 


TO  SIGNOR  TORRIGIANI. 
ILLUSTRIOUS  SIGNOR  : 

I  beseech  you  to  desist  from  the  rash  and  perilous 
correspondence  you  seek  to  establish.  I  am  devot- 
ed to  a  monastic  life, — irrevocably, — my  vows  are 
taken ;  I  could  not  recede  if  I  would,  and  my  heart 
approves  the  lot  my  parents  have  cast  for  me.  How 
can  you  brave  the  terrible  punishment  they  will 
inflict  on  you,  if  they  discover  your  designs,  your 
letters  ?  oh,  for  my  sake  desist,  if  not  for  your  own. 
Do  not  bring  upon  me  the  unending  grief  that  I  must 
endure,  if  a  great  artist  should  suffer  for  my  sake. 
They  will  burn  you  at  the  stake  for  sacrilege,  and 
doom  you  to  perdition,  if  you  seek  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  a  convent,  or  to  turn  back  to  the  world 
the  heart  of  one  of  its  inmates. 

I  dare  not  write  more.      The  saints  preserve  you ! 


ILLUSTRIOUS  LADY  : 

I  did  not  misjudge  your  gentle  nature,  when  I 
assured  myself  that  you  would  deign  to  answer  that 
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letter  which  my  affection  prompted  and  my  reason 
approved.  You  have  graciously  replied ;  but  you 
wish  me  to  write  no  more.  And  you  would  have  me 
shrink  from  this  danger,  lest  you  should  grieve  for 
the  fate  of  one  sacrificed.  But  would  you  not  grieve 
still  more,  if  you  knew  that  I  had  stifled  a  love  that 
is  not  of  the  earth, — a  holy  and  spiritual  love, — and 
sought  safety  and  comfort  in  the  mere  animal  life 
about  me  ?  It  is  too  late  now  for  me  to  taste  any  en- 
joyment, if  you  banish  me  from  your  presence,  or  bid 
me  conceal  the  devotion  of  my  soul ;  better  a  few 
brief  hours  of  unspeakable  bliss,  and  the  worst  pen- 
alty that  can  follow,  than  the  dull  existence  which 
your  presence  does  not  enliven. 

Yet  do  not  misconceive  :  I  love  not  with  the  hope 
of  more  than  your  look  of  kindness  while  I  am  per- 
mitted to  see  you,  in  the  progress  of  this  work  of 
mine.  You  can  understand  me,  since  for  the  love  of 
holiness  you  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  you 
can  understand  that  I  so  love  the  beautiful,  that  for 
it  I  would  peril  all, — resign  all,  as  you  do.  And 
the  beautiful,  what  is  it  ?  where  is  it  ?  is  it  not  from 
heaven  ?  is  it  not  a  part  of  holiness  ?  Man,  as  he 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  Father,  was  beautiful ;  but 
he  is  fallen  and  deformed ;  yet  the  Son  shall  raise 
him,  and  restore  the  beautiful  that  has  gone  with  his 
innocence.  And  this  love  of  the  beautiful,  is  it  not 
the  guiding  light  that  shall  bring  back  the  soul  to 
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holiness  ?  is  it  not  light  from  heaven  ?  I  dare  not 
affirm  that  it  is ;  but  I  feel  as  if  such  an  influence 
were  exerted  by  it. 

Pardon  the  disobedience  that  arises  from  such  a 
love.  I  write — I  must  write.  Oh,  receive  my  let- 
ters, and  reply  to  them  !  You  see  me  subject  to 
your  will,  in  all  things  but  in  that  which  is  impossi- 
ble— not  to  love  you — not  to  tell  you  of  it.  You 
may  perhaps  say  something  that  will  lead  me  in  that 
way  of  peace  you  are  pursuing  ;  do  not  refuse,  then, 
that  which  your  kindness  will  surely  prompt. 

You  will  hereafter  find  my  letters  in  the  drapery, 
pinned  to  the  part  over  your  left  hand.  When  you 
throw  it  off,  leave  in  it  whatever  you  deign  to  favor 
me  with.  The  holy  sister  cannot  detect  us  ;  even  if 
she  should  have  suspicions,  she  will  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  my  arrangement  of  the  drapery. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  SIGNOR  : 

Again,  for  your  own  sake,  I  pray  you  write  not 
again  :  there  is  peril  in  it,  more  than  you  believe  ; 
and  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  despise  that  peril,  and 
rashly  encounter  it.  What  can  the  passion  you 
declare  benefit  you  ?  It  is  a  strange  vagary  of  fancy. 

You  will  not  desist  for  my  entreaty  :  listen,  then, 
to  the  reason  which  I  offer.  What  effect  upon  my 
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happiness  do  you  anticipate  from  my  reading  your 
letters,  and  beholding  the  looks  you  bestow  upon  me 
whenever  my  guardian  is  not  observing  us  ?  If  you 
win  my  love,  will  you  have  done  it  for  my  happiness, 
or  my  misery  ?  The  world  now  has  no  hold  on  my 
affections ;  I  am  a  votary  of  Christ,  and  happy  : 
would  you  embitter  my  days  with  a  forbidden  and 
hopeless  love,  and  disturb  that  devotion  on  which  my 
salvation  may  depend  ?  I  do  not  deem  you  thus 
cruel ;  but  you  are  rash ;  the  possible  effect  of  your 
persistence  may  be  this.  And  if  I  escape  the  con- 
tagion of  your  mad  affection,  how  can  I  be  uncon- 
cerned for  the  unhappiness  you  may  bring  on  your- 
self, by  cherishing  a  love  that  in  no  case  can  be 
rewarded  ? 

But  more  than  this,  there  is  sacrilege  in  what  you 
do  ;  you  seek  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  one  vowed  to 
heaven,  from  the  heavenly  things  which  only  should 
occupy  them.  Repent  of  this;  as  your  friend,  I 
exhort  you :  for  your  soul's  sake  desist,  and  ask 
absolution  for  the  sin. 

God  protect  you. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  ADORED  LADY  : 

I  did  think  that  your  letters  could  not  fail  to  bring 
me  happiness ;  how  much  the  first  one  did,  though 
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it  forbade  me  to  write  again,  or  hope  for  another 
reply  !  Yet  I  dared  disobey  you ;  I  dared  hope,  even 
against  hope,  that  you  would  not  know  my  devoted 
love,  and  refuse  me  the  consolation  of  your  kindness. 
You  have  replied,  and  your  reply  makes  me  unhap- 
py ;  not  because  it  reminds  me  that  I  may  not  aspire 
to  the  felicity  that  I  would  resign  all  the  world  to 
obtain,  but  because  I  see  the  loveliest  of  women 
sacrificing  the  bloom  and  radiance  of  her  beauty  to  a 
life  of  seclusion,  and  robbing  the  world  of  its  choicest 
ornament.  Can  this  be  the  will  of  that  gentle  and 
benevolent  being  who  blest  the  nuptials  at  Cana,  and 
rebuked  the  ascetic  severities  which  the  church,  in 
his  time,  imposed  on  men  ?  You  force  me  to  ask 
myself  this  question  ;  and  my  reason  responds,  no  ! 
my  conscience  responds,  no  !  The  holy  sisterhood, — 
what  is  it  but  a  solace  and  refuge  for  the  friendless 
and  poor  ?  True,  the  proud  nobles  send  their  daugh- 
ters among  them,  when  they  cannot  give  them  dow- 
ries becoming  their  rank  ;  but  does  heaven  approve 
this? 

Beautiful  lady,  I  swear  to  you  that  they  who  have 
placed  you  in  this  seclusion  have  robbed  the  world  of 
one  that  should  shine  in  it,  and  help  to  spiritualize 
and  refine  it.  The  aged,  the  misshapen,  the  unamia- 
ble  and  uncultured,  may  find  peace  in  the  convent, 
and  civilization  not  mourn  that  they  have  left  no  im- 
ages of  themselves ;  but  not  so  with  the  beautiful. 
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Oh !  read  without  prejudice,  without  fear,  what  I 
now  write  :  in  the  beauty  you  undervalue,  or  think 
not  of,  there  is  a  treasure  not  to  be  hidden  and 
unused ;  it  is  given  for  the  world's  good ;  it  is  from 
such  as  you  that  the  world's  regenerators  will  be  born. 
Genius,  virtue,  health,  all  presuppose  a  good  forma- 
tion of  the  body ;  and  beauty  is  the  result  of  that 
good  formation.  Yet  this  matchless  beauty  you  will 
shut  up,  and  bury  unrene wed,  and  leave  the  degen- 
erated to  people  with  deformities  of  body  and  mind 
this  earth  which  Christ  died  to  redeem  from  barba- 
rism and  sin. 

I  cannot  hold  my  peace.  Something  within  me 
impels ;  I  feel  that  I  am  destined  —  humble  as  I 
am — to  serve  the  holy  Saviour,  by  restoring  to  the 
world  he  so  loves,  one  who  has  been  shut  up  from  it, 
not  by  His  will,  but  by  the  mistaken  pride  of  a 
parent.  But,  I  pray  you,  deem  not  that  I  indulge 
the  presumptuous  dream  that  ever  I  can  ask  that 
high-born  hand,  or  that  transcendent  beauty.  No  ! 
I  devote  myself  to  you,  as  an  humble  servant  —  an 
humble  friend,  if  you  will  deign  to  regard  me  as  such. 
I  can  procure  the  reversal  of  the  ties  that  bind  you : 
I  have  powerful  friends  near  the  Pope,  who  will 
move  him  to  absolve  you  from  your  vows.  And  the 
fortune  of  the  humble  artist  shall  be  yours ;  it  will 
suffice  until  a  fitting  companion  for  one  so  beautiful 
shall  appreciate  you.  Should  your  father  cruelly 
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refuse  to  ask  for  your  release,  let  not  that  prevent 
you  :  the  noble  Lorenzo  de  Medici  is  my  friend,  and 
he  will  receive  you  into  his  court,  and  protect  you, 
when  he  knows  your  story. 

Say  that  you  permit  me  to  move  in  your  behalf : 
I  will  accomplish  all  the  rest.     Write  me  that  I  may 
apply  to  the  holy  father,  and  all  shall  be  done. 
Humbly  and  devotedly  your  servant. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  SIGNOR  : 

You  astonish  me  by  the  strange  boldness  with 
which  you  condemn  the  customs  of  the  holy  church, 
and  judge  as  mistaken  the  views  of  my  parents,  who 
placed  me  here.  Were  it  true  that  I  possess  those 
advantages  of  person  which  might  fit  me  for  duties  in 
the  world,  how  could  I  have  been  provided  for  in  a 
manner  suited  to  my  father's  rank  ?  Think  you  he 
loved  me  not,  but  cast  me  off  as  an  incumbrance  ? 
No  !  he  loved  me  tenderly,  and  placed  me  here  only 
because  his  fortune  is  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  family.  And  this  is  no  foolish  pride. 
The  civilization  you  would  have  me  promote  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  noble  order  which  he  belongs 
to  ;  and  duty,  not  pride,  constrains  him  to  part  with 
a  beloved  child,  that  he  may  not  have  the  mortifica- 
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tion  to  marry  her  unworthily,  as  he  might  be  obliged 
to  do,  for  lack  of  means  to  provide  suitably  for  her. 

It  would  be  in  Tain  for  you  to  procure  my  libera- 
tion, if  your  sanguine  hope  be  well  founded.  Where 
could  I  go  ?  what  could  I  do  ?  Go  to  the  Medici  ? 
ask  him  to  protect  me  ?  provide  for  me  what  my 
father  could  not  provide?  Enthusiastic  man  of 
genius,  you  are  led  away  by  your  imagination  ! 


ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  ADORED  LADY  : 

You  know  me  well  enough  to  permit  me  freedom 
of  speech  :  I  shall  use  it  honestly,  and  you  will 
pardon  it.  I  am  an  artist,  and  enjoy  such  fame  in 
all  Europe,  that  I  may  presume  myself  to  be  a  judge 
of  what  I  now  talk  about.  You  are  so  beautiful 
that  no  courtier  of  good  taste  would  think  at  all 
about  your  dowry  ;  but  all  would  throw  themselves 
at  your  feet,  and  he  whom  you  should  deign  to 
accept,  would  deem  himself  the  most  fortunate  in  the 
world,  as  indeed  he  would  be.  If,  instead  of  this 
region,  in  which  those  of  your  rank  are  so  poor 
as  to  make  dowries  indispensable,  you  had  been  in 
Florence,  nay,  in  Madrid,  or  Seville,  or  any  place 
where  the  great  nobles  resort,  your  father  would  have 
been  the  most  honored  of  men,  and  your  hand  would 
have  been  demanded  by  the  noblest.  I  am  sure  of 
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it !  Doubt  not  my  skill  in  matters  of  this  nature. 
I  have  chiselled  many  beautiful  shapes,  and  studied 
thousands ;  but  never  one  to  be  compared  with  you. 
I  know  what  I  am  saying ;  and  if  I  can  dig  up  such 
buried  treasure,  my  consciousness  of  having  done  a 
noble  service  to  Christ  and  civilization,  will  be  for 
me  an  abundant  reward.  I  will  love  and  serve 
you  till  my  last  hour,  and  never  ask  you  for 
more  than  a  confidence  in  my  humble  honesty,  and  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  service  I  offer  from  my  heart, 
and  shall  find  my  highest  happiness  in  rendering. 

Solemnly,  have  you  ever  thought  about  the  real 
use  of  the  holy  sisterhood,  and  the  real  extent  of  the 
obligations  of  those  who  have  joined  it  ?  If  one  has 
joined  erroneously,  can  she  not,  without  sin,  desire 
to  retrace  the  fatal  step,  to  ask  the  head  of  the  church 
for  leave  to  do  so  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will 
not  deceive  yourself  on  this  point. 

And  of  your  noble  father,  be  not  offended  if  I  say 
that  he  would  not  have  thus  secluded  you,  if  he  had 
been  in  my  dear  Italy,  and  learned  from  her  statues 
how  to  discern  the  beautiful.  He  had  seen  you 
daily,  and  your  beauties  had  lost  their  freshness  to 
him ;  he  did  not  appreciate  them.  But  his  error 
must  be  repaired.  Whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  you 
should  be  released ;  and  I  surely  will  procure  the 
command  of  his  holiness,  if  you  will  say  that  you 
desire  it. 
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Fly  from  this  tomb  of  the  living,  while  yon  have 
a  faithful  and  devoted  servant  who  can  aid  you 
effectually  ;  %  from  this  prison-house,  and  adorn  the 
world  that  cannot  spare  one  such  as  you.  I  shall  be 
abundantly  able  to  provide  for  all  your  wants,  to 
reach  Italy,  or  what  country  you  will ;  for  my  statue 
—  thanks  to  my  exquisite  model  —  is  admired  by 
every  one.  The  noble  duke  who  commanded  me  to 
make  it,  is  delighted,  and  assures  me  that  he  will 
reward  me  well.  I  shall  be  immensely  rich  for 
one  of  my  craft ;  I  can  live  like  a  prince  for  many 
years  ; — but  all  will  be  but  misery  to  me,  if  with  it 
I  cannot  serve  you. 


MY  GENEROUS  FRIEND  : 

I  do  believe  that  you  love  me  in  the  high  and 
unselfish  sense  you  profess,  and  I  am  most  grateful 
for  such  an  affection ;  —  I  cannot  feel  unkindly 
towards  you,  while  you  thus  regard  me.  But  this 
daring  and  wild  imagining  of  yours,  it  affrights  me. 
I  cannot  indulge  it ;  resign  it,  I  again  implore  you. 
If  you  will  love  the  poor  nun,  be  it  so  :  she  will  be 
as  your  sister,  she  will  pray  for  you  ;  and  the  holy 
virgin  may  hear  her  prayers  and  bless  you.  But 
seek  not  any  more  to  change  what  is  done.  My 
father  will  not  consent ;  and  without  his  consent  how 
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can  I  escape,  even  if  your  powerful  friends  would 
receive  me  ?     Oh !  my  friend,  I  am  here  for  my 
life  ;  the  duties  and  consolations  of  religion  are  all 
that  life  offers  to  me  ;  it  is  vain  to  think  otherwise. 
The  saints  guard  you. 


Here,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  next  epistle, 
a  hiatus  occurs  in  the  correspondence,  and  one  or 
more  letters  seem  to  be  missing. 


MY  PIETRO  : 

Thou  hast  prevailed.  I  no  longer  struggle  against 
the  feelings  thy  impassioned  letters  have  wrought 
within  me ;  I  no  longer  devote  my  thoughts,  my 
affections,  my  aspirations,  wholly  to  the  blessed 
mother  of  God.  I  yield  to  thy  fond  desires  ;  be  it 
as  thou  wilt.  But  forget  what  thou  hast  said  of  the 
dazzling  hopes  I  might  entertain,  of  alliances  with 
the  noble  cavaliers  of  England,  or  thy  own  Italy  :  I 
dream  not  of  them  ;  dream  not  thou  of  them.  I  go 
not  forth  into  the  world  again,  to  seek  a  husband 
and  a  splendid  home ;  no,  my  devoted,  noble  Pietro, 
I  am  thine,  thine  only,  thine  wholly.  And  thou 
wilt  love  me ;  thy  earnest  protestations,  thy  looks, 
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all  assure  me  that  thou  wilt ;  I  ain  unspeakably 
happy  in  that  belief. 

But  deceive  not  thyself,  dearest :  thou  wilt  not 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  holy  father  to  my  liberation  ; 
thou  wilt  not  obtain  that  of  my  own  sire.  No,  no  !  it 
is  impossible  !  seek  it  not !  Nor  must  it  be  known 
that  I  fly  with  thee,  or  that  I  fly  at  all ;  it  must 
seem  that  I  am  dead.  The  river  that  flows  by  our 
garden  walk  will  serve  thy  ingenuity  in  this  respect 
— thou  understandest.  Then  for  the  heretic  island, 
and  the  chivalrous  King  Henry  :  he  will  protect  us ; 
go  we  thither,  and  trust  in  no  refuge  in  any  country 
where  the  pope  hath  power. 

They  watch  me ;  I  fear  they  suspect  me.  They 
object  to  the  length  of  time  thou  requirest  me  to  sit 
for  the  statue ;  only  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
duke  constrains  them  to  yield.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  thou  hast  seen  me  so  little  of  late.  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  pretend  unwillingness  to  con- 
tinue the  service  to  thee,  and  to  beg  them  to  excuse 
me.  Dost  forgive  me  ?  Ah  !  if  thou  knewest  the 
pain  of  that  absence,  thou  wouldst  forgive  me.  But 
I  will  see  thee  oftener,  now  that  the  festas  are  over. 
Indeed,  reluctant  and  suspicious  as  they  are,  they 
fear  the  influence  of  the  duke,  and  tell  me  that  I 
must  sit  as  much  as  thou  wilt. 

Thy  sagacity  must  direct  thee,  and  I  will  do  as 
thou  desirest.  When  thou  hast  completed  thy  work, 
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we  shall  not  fail  to  glide  off  quietly.  And  the  beau- 
tiful world  will  again  smile  on  the  immured  and 
desolate  nun  ;  her  stifled  affections  will  revive  ;  she 
will  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  again ;  she  will  be 
with  thee  !  How  hast  thou  won  me  so  entirely  ?  I 
feared  thee  at  first :  when  I  saw  thy  impetuous 
action  about  thy  work,  I  deemed  thee  a  man  of 
violent  disposition  ;  when  thou  gavest  me  thy  first 
letter,  I  should  not  have  received  it,  had  not  fear 
disconcerted  me.  But  I  have  learned  that  the  en- 
ergy of  genius,  and  not  the  violence  of  passion,  gives 
thee  that  look  which  no  longer  terrifies.  Oh ! 
Pietro,  dost  thou  indeed  love  me  as  thou  swearest  ? 
thy  words,  thy  looks  of  tenderness,  are  they  true  ? 
will  they  endure  ?  They  shall  endure,  if  the  an- 
swering devotion  of  thy  poor  Agnes  can  preserve 
them.  I  cannot  believe  that  I  shall  ever  love  thee 
less,  or  have  a  desire  contrary  to  thine. 

Tell  me  what  thou  plannest  for  my  escape  : 
survey  the  river,  and  the  garden  from  the  bank 
opposite.  I  shall  be  in  pain  until  thou  assurest  me 
that  escape  is  possible  ;  and  thou  wilt  not  deceive 
me ;  tell  me  if  it  can  be  made  secret,  so  that  none 
shall  know  whither  I  go. 

Addio,  my  love. 

Thine  own  AGNES. 
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MY  AGNES  : 

My  own  Agnes  :  is  it  indeed  so  ?  is  it  truth,  and 
no  distempered  dream  of  a  mind  impaired  by  long 
agitation  of  hope,  of  love,  of  zeal  to  merit  commen- 
dation by  a  total  sacrifice  of  selfish  desires  ?  Adored 
Agnes,  dost  thou  accept  me  as  thy  lover,  when 
I  asked  only  to  be  thy  humble  friend  ?  God  and 
the  virgin  bless  thee  for  such  kindness.  And 
we  shall  be  companions,  for  life  and  eternity,  —  I 
feel  that  it  is  forever,  —  when  the  prison  walls  no 
longer  restrain  thee.  And  thy  Pietro,  will  he  not 
love  thee  as  man  never  loved  ?  doubt  it  not.  Noble 
as  thou  art,  thou  acceptest  the  humble  artist ;  beau- 
tiful as  thou  art,  thou  thinkest  not  of  the  thousands 
who  will  adore  thee,  and  proffer  thee  fortune,  and 
rank  even  higher  than  that  thou  wert  born  to, — these 
thou  disregardest,  and  acceptest  the  poor  but  faith- 
ful lover  who,  from  duty  and  honest  affection,  would 
devote  himself  to  thee.  Be  sure  he  will  love  thee  : 
thy  gentleness  and  thy  incomparable  beauty  will  con- 
strain him ;  the  artist  and  man  of  taste  must  love 
thee ;  the  favored  and  grateful  object  of  thy  kind- 
ness, can  he  resist  thy  sway  ?  God  forbid  !  our 
blessed  lady  forbid  !  Sweet  Agnes  mine,  I  have 
for  many  years,  in  my  imagination,  built  up  an 
ideal  love,  even  as  I  have  built  an  ideal  beauty  —  a 
soul,  even  as  a  body ; — I  have  pictured  to  myself  two 
beings  made  for  each  other,  whose  actions,  thoughts, 
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wishes,  all  were  fresh  with  some  new  device  to  please ; 
I  have  prayed  that  one  might  be  given  me  whom  I 
could  so  love.  He  who  awakened  in  my  spirit  this 
vision  of  the  beautiful,  and  this  sense  of  the  soul's 
true  affection,  hath  he  not  satisfied  them,  both  at 
once  ?  hath  he  not  led  me  to  thee  ?  I  swear  to  thee 
I  do  thus  believe  :  I  receive  thse  from  his  hand  ;  I 
will  cherish  and  guard  thee  as  his  gift.  Sweet 
Agnes  mine,  though  adversity  may  be  my  lot  hence- 
forth, never  will  I  utter  to  thee  a  word  that  is  not  in 
the  breath  of  love,  never  shalt  thou  see  on  my  brow 
a  shade  of  unkindness,  or,  worse  still,  indifference  ; 
be  sure  I  will  not  cease  to  love  thee,  even  for  an 
instant. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  :  I  am  filled  with  incompre- 
hensible emotions ;  some  great  change  is  taking 
place  within  me,  as  if  another  spirit  were  moulding 
mine,  and  forming  it  anew  ;  —  even  as  I  form  the 
rude  clay  into  the  image  of  beauty  and  life.  Since 
I  knew  thee,  I  have  felt,  I  know  not  what,  some 
transformation  ;  some  quickening  of  that  which  lay 
dead  or  dormant.  I  was  selfish  before  I  knew  thee  : 
I  loved  no  human  being  as  I  loved  myself;  I  loved 
only  my  art,  and  that  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  that 
dim  vision  of  love  ;  but  now  light  breaks  upon  me, 
and  the  idea  is  a  reality,  the  dim  and  faint  perception 
is  bright  and  glorious.  Beautiful  Agnes,  I  can  now 
appreciate  thee  ;  thou  hast  opened  the  blind  eyes  of 
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my  spirit ;  I  see  thee  as  I  did  not  at  first.  Thou 
wert  a  shape  of  beauty  at  the  first ;  thou  art  a  spirit 
of  love  to  me  now.  * 

And  whither  shall  I  take  thee,  my  precious 
charge?  to  that  island  full  of  rude  but  manly  men, 
to  that  gallant  knight  who  rules  over  those  strange 
and  heroic  islanders?  If  the  Pope  and  all  the 
Catholic  princes  together  presume  to  touch  a  hair 
of  thy  dear  head,  while  in  his  dominions,  let  them 
look  well  to  themselves  :  we  shall  be  safe  there,  and 

*  These  letters  are  altogether  too  extravagant  for  the 
present  age.  I  doubt  if  the  translation  be  at  all  correct. 
When  I  read  this  one  for  the  first  time,  I  told  my  friend, 
the  abbate,  that  it  was  too  raving  :  but  he  insisted  that  it 
was  correctly  rendered.  '  No,'  said  he ;  '  for  you  and  your 
countrymen,  it  may  seem  you  as  too  raving ;  but  you  are 
cold ;  you  have  much  heads  and  little  hearts.  And  the 
Spanish  lady,  when  she  shall  have  a  lover,  if  he  shall  say 
love  as  you  do,  she  will  say  him  to  be  cold — cold :  she  will 
think  he  have  no  passion  at  all,  but  only  a  notion  ;  and  she 
will  thank  him  for  his  polite  compliment,  and  advise  him  to 
seek  one  more  worthy,  whom  he  shall  love  better  than  he 
not  loves  her.  No,  my  friend,  your  American  love,  and  the 
English,  which  is  little  better,  to  Spanish  peoples  it  would 
be  —  what  you  call  him?  —  ah! — it  would  be  a  bore;  and 
your  love  talk,  that  shall  be  excessively  tedious.  You 
American  peoples  is  not  hot  enough  to  make  good  love. ' 
Of  course  I  could  not  contend  with  such  a  philosopher  ;  so 
I  am  now  left  to  the  alternative  of  letting  the  words  remain 
as  they  are,  or  altering  them  without  more  knowledge  of  the 
originals  than  I  can  get  from  this  very  translation.  It 
cannot  be  doubtful  which  I  should  do. 

12 
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thither  we  will  go,  with  our  blessed  lady's  guidance. 
I  will  go  to  him,  as  he  bid  me  do  when  I  took  leave 
of  him :  said  he,  *  Master  Torrigiani,  I  am  well 
pleased  with  thy  work,  and  with  thee  :  and  if  thou 
comest  this  way  again,  let  me  see  thee. '  And  I 
will  take  thee  to  him  :  he  hath  an  eye  for  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  when  I  ask  him  to  protect  thee,  he  will 
assuredly  do  so. 

I  have  examined  the  river,  the  thicket  beyond  it, 
the  garden,  all :  nothing  can  be  better.  I  have 
engaged  a  trusty  friend  to  provide  for  my  flight,  with 
a  servant :  with  the  dress  I  shall  prepare  for  thee, 
thou  shalt  be  that  servant.  When  thou  wakest  at 
Ave  Maria,  seek  the  small  thicket  near  the  broken 
cross :  I  will  be  there :  rest  assured  of  our  perfect 
success. 


MY  PIETRO  : 

It  is  long  since  we  have  met,  since  we  have  in- 
terchanged letters,  the  only  solace  of  thy  poor 
Agnes.  Three  long  weeks  of  dreary  existence 
without  thee ;  thou  knowest  not  what  I  have  suf- 
fered ;  with  thy  art  to  occupy  and  excite  thee,  thou 
canst  not  conceive  the  desolation  of  a  poor  nun, 
when  once  the  world  hath  regained  possession  of 
her  heart ;  ah,  more  than  that,  when  love  hath  en- 
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chained  her,  and  the  convent  rites  no  longer  excite 
her  devotion. 

Thy  marble,  thou  tellest  me,  is  faultless;  thou 
hast  nearly  copied  thy  model.  How  I  rejoice,  for 
that  thou  wilt  soon  require  me  to  sit  again ;  I  shall 
drink  joy  from  thy  looks  of  love  ;  I  shall  be  intoxi- 
cated by  them ;  and  then  my  dreary  solitude  will 
take  a  deeper  gloom.  Ah,  how  hast  thou  drawn  to 
thyself  the  whole  devotion  of  my  soul,  which,  until 
I  knew  thee,  was  turned  to  heaven.  I  was  happy 
then ;  now,  I  am  in  torture ;  yet,  dearest,  I  do 
not  reproach  thee,  I  do  not  blame  thee,  I  would  not 
that  the  change  had  not  been ;  no,  my  own  Pietro, 
thy  love  is  my  solace  and  only  hope  ;  I  would  not 
love  thee  less ;  rather  I  would  love  thee  a  thousand 
fold  more,  were  it  possible. 

I  must  again  caution  thee  not  to  approach  too 
often,  nor  without  the  utmost  circumspection,  the 
spot  where  we  secrete  our  letters.  They  watch  me 
jealously ;  I  fear  they  suspect  me  of  loving  thee,  if 
not  of  corresponding  with  thee. 


MY  AGNES  : 

The  statue  advances  well;  all  is  nearly  done, 
save  that  finish  for  which  I  can  require  thee  ;  next 
Monday  I  shall  ask  that  thou  mayst  sit  again. 
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A  few  weeks  more,  and  it  will  be  completed ;  then 
will  our  time  of  happiness  arrive. 

Dost  know,  mine  own,  that  thy  lover  is  full  of 
projects  ?  that  before  one  work  is  done,  many  others 
are  planned  ?  Hast  thou  perceived  his  character  in 
this  respect  ?  Attend,  now,  to  one  of  these  new 
devices.  It  is  to  embody  in  marble  a  dream  I  had 
the  night  after  I  last  saw  thee.  I  had  been  imagin- 
ing what  I  should  do  for  the  gallant  King  Henry  ; 
all  my  designs  had  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind,  and  I  could  not  resolve  which  to  adopt.  In 
this  state  of  uncertainty  I  fell  asleep ;  and  in  my 
dream  I  saw  a  group  in  which  a  lovely  woman  sat 
beside  one  who  gazed  on  her  intently  and  tenderly ; 
she  leant  upon  his  bosom,  as  he  caressed  her  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart.  Upon  his  knee  a  beau- 
tiful child  sat,  clinging  to  both,  and  looking  with 
joyous  interest  at  their  two  faces.  Whom  did  that 
lovely  woman  resemble  ?  Need  I  say  that  in  my 
soul  thy  image  reigns  alone  —  none  other  finds 
entrance  ?  And  that  man,  —  I  could  not  distinctly 
see  his  features ;  but  his  attitude,  action,  gesture, 
expression,  all  made  him  appear  much  as  I  feel 
when  I  look  on  thee.  And  that  beautiful  child, 
entwining  his  limbs  with  the  arms  of  those  who  sus- 
tained him,  he  was  much  like  thee.  It  was  a  group 
such  as  imagination  never  before  pictured ;  so 
redolent  of  love,  parental  fondness,  and  sweet  confi- 
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dence  of  childhood ;  I  shall  sculpture  it  for  my 
royal  patron ;  and  thou,  dear  Agnes  mine,  shalt  be 
the  model  for  it ;  without  thee  no  work  so  glorious 
can  ever  be  made. 

Time  lingers  —  while  I  strive  with  soul  and 
hand  to  finish  my  statue,  that  I  may  fly  with  thee 
from  thy  abhorred  prison,  and  place  thee  where 
liberty  and  love  shall  weave  garlands  for  thy  brow, 
and  the  noble  and  beautiful  pay  homage  to  thee. 
A  few  weeks  more,  and  our  hearts  shall  beat 
together,  with  hope  of  happy  freedom,  and  certain 
confidence  of  unalterable  love. 

God  bless  thee,  my  beautiful  Agnes. 


My  PIETRO  : 

Thou  dreamest.  I,  too,  dream.  Shall  I  tell 
thee  what  I  dreamed  last  night?  Perhaps  thou 
wilt  sculpture  it.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  thy 
studio  ;  the  good  sister  sat  in  her  usual  place,  read- 
ing her  holy  missal,  but  evermore  turning  vigilant 
eyes  towards  thee  and  me.  I  had  risen  to  depart ; 
and  thou,  with  looks  of  melting  tenderness,  didst 
come  near  me ;  I  was  fascinated ;  powerless ;  I 
fell  upon  thy  breast,  and  clung  to  thee,  wishing  to 
cling  forever,  so  perfect  was  my  felicity.  And  thou 
didst  embrace  me,  —  oh !  how  lovingly  ;  my  joy 
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was   unspeakable.      Suddenly   a   cry   broke   forth 
from  the  good  sister ;  they  came ;  they  seized  thee  ; 
thou  wert   torn  from  me.     In  my  woe  I  moaned 
aloud ;    I  awoke ;    there  beside  me  stood  the  good 
sister,  with  terror  in  her  looks.     Whither  have  they 
borne  him  ?   What  will  they  do  to  him  ?    I  cried. 
'  Comfort   thee,  my  child,'  said   the  good   sister. 
'  What   aileth  thee  ?    hast  been  dreaming  ?     Holy 
Maria  protect  thee,   dear  child ! '     I   saw  that  it 
was  but  a  dream,  and  I  was  comforted.     And  thou, 
dearest,  forgive  me,  that  even  in  a  dream  I  should 
imagine  thee  so  indiscreet,  that  thou  couldst  not 
restrain  the  expression  of  thy  love.     Oh  !    Pietro, 
love  me,  fondly  as  thou  wilt ;  be  thy  love  strong  as 
mine ;  love  me  with  thy  whole  soul,  as  I  love  thee  ; 
but  that  look  of  burning  and  unveiled   affection, 
dear  to  me  as  it  is  above  all  things  else,  oh,  give  it 
not  again  while  watchful  eyes  are  near  us,  and  the 
terrible  Inquisition  is  armed  to  destroy  thee,  if  but 
a  suspicion  reach  it.     Dost  love  me  indeed  ?   oh  ! 
Pietro  mine,  dost  love  me  truly  and  deeply?    then 
for  my  sake  reveal  not  thy  love  to  them  who  will 
shut  up  forever  these  prison  walls  upon  me,  and 
rob  me  of  thee. 

The  saints  guard  thee,  my  love. 
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MY  PIETRO  : 

To-morrow  I  am  to  be  with  tbee  again ;  oh  !  how 
blissful  the  anticipation  !  I  would  that  thou  couldst 
conceive  how  exciting,  in  the  dreary  monotony  of 
this  convent  life,  is  the  expectation  of  meeting  one 
beloved  as  thou  art !  Thou  wert  never  imprisoned, 
shut  up  forever  from  the  glorious  and  beautiful  world, 
thy  ambition  quenched,  thy  affections  blighted,  thy 
heart  made  desolate,  and  thy  mind  waste  ;  how 
then  canst  thou  know  the  deep  misery  of  my  present 
lot,  and  the  agonizing  desire  for  liberty,  the  thrill- 
ing hope  of  a  dear  companionship  which  I  fondly 
trust  will  be  on  thy  part  devoted  as  on  mine  ?  I 
weep  on  my  lonely  pillow,  and  my  imagination  pic- 
tures the  cheerful  abode  where  mutual  affections  are 
unfettered  ;  the  weary  night  drags  heavily  away, 
and  I  sleep  ;  and  in  my  slumbers  thou  visitest  me, 
thou  boldest  me  to  thy  breast,  I  cling  to  thee,  and 
my  heart  recovers  from  its  bitterness.  And  that 
light  of  morning  which  brings  me  back  to  the  cell 
and  the  cloister ;  can  I  welcome  it  ?  Yes,  for  it 
brings  me  nearer  to  that  time  when  thou  and  I  will 
be  one  and  inseparable.  Ah  !  Pietro,  dost  indeed 
love  me  as  I  love  thee  ?  wouldst  have  me  always 
by  thy  side  ?  would  my  presence  ever  weary  thee  ? 
Foolishly  fond,  perhaps,  I  do  believe  thou  thus 
lovest  me  ;  I  see  thee  in  the  distant  future,  thy 
labor  ended  with  the  day ;  thou  caressest  me ;  we 
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walk  in  the  mellow  twilight  together ;  we  sit  by  the 
cheerful  lamp,  reading  the  self-same  book;  the  poor 
nun  whom  thou  rescuest,  thou  wilt  ever  welcome 
her  to  thy  bosom  when  the  day's  toil  is  ended ; 
thou  wilt  teach  her  to  please  thee,  that  thy  love 
may  not  grow  cold.  God  speed  thee,  my  Pietro  ! 
I  praise  Him  that  thy  work  is  near  its  completion ; 
even  the  solitude  of  our  cloister  echoes  with  praises 
of  its  excellence ;  do  I  not  glory  in  thy  fame,  and 
feel  proud  of  the  man  of  fiery  genius,  whose  lot  is 
cast  with  mine  ?  My  heart  is  with  thee  always ; 
my  prayers  to  the  blessed  virgin  are  for  thee. 

AGNES. 


Ml  BEAUTIFUL  AGNES  : 

I  have  eluded  their  vigilance ;  all  is  concerted ; 
all  is  sure ;  within  four  days  we  shall  fly.  To- 
morrow the  duke  will  send  me  the  payment  for  my 
statue;  it  will  be  a  princely  sum,  I  am  sure,  for 
he  praises  it  without  measure,  not  only  to  me,  but 
to  all  others  whom  I  know.  I  shall  surely  be  able 
to  take  thee  safe  to  England,  and  maintain  thee  ID 
comfort  for  years ;  and  the  munificent  king  will  not 
fail  to  patronize  me  again,  so  we  shall  want  for 
nothing. 

And  now  that  the  time  is  so  near,  I  would  lay 
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open  my  heart  to  tliee,  that  thou  shouldst  see  how 
wholly  it  is  devoted  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst 
know  that  not  for  the  whole  world  would  it  desire 
anything  adverse  to  thy  happiness.  I  swear  to 
thee,  as  I  have  sworn  to  thee  before,  that  though  it 
is  heaven  to  me  to  believe  that  thou  wilt  never 
regret  that  thou  hast  accepted  me  as  thy  lover,  yet 
if  a  shade  of  doubt  or  hesitation  remains  with  thee, 
I  pray  thee  to  treat  me  as  thy  devoted  servant  and 
brother,  and  allow  me  the  happiness  of  serving  thee, 
without  debarring  thee  from  the  high  and  splendid 
station  which  thy  beauty  would  gain  thee,  even  if 
thy  birth  were  the  humblest.  I  love  thee,  deeply, 
but  honestly ;  I  know  that  I  merit  not  one  so  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  as  thou  art,  and  so  well- 
born. God  forbid  that  I  should  deceive  thee,  or 
suffer  thy  generous  affection  to  mislead  thee  into  a 
marriage  with  one  so  far  thy  inferior,  when  it  is 
unquestionable  that  thou  mayst  wed  whomsoever 
thou  wilt.  Do  not  misconstrue  what  I  say  !  nay,  I 
am  wrong  to  premonish  thee  ;  thou  canst  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  doubt  the  ardor  of  my  love,  because  a 
high  and  holy  sense  of  duty  impels  me  to  suggest 
what  seems  for  thy  advantage. 

Thou  wilt  meet  me  at  the  place  I  showed  thee 
when  we  last  parted,  as  soon  as  thou  canst 
escape  from  thy  companions ;  thou  wilt  find 'me 
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waiting ;  I  will  then  tell  thee  of  the  time  when  we 
will  fly. 

Beloved  Agnes,  adieu. 


MY  PIETRO  : 

I  forbid  thee  ever  again  to  mention  or  allude  to 
that  subject  which  thou  didst  again  touch  upon  in 
thy  last  letter.  Thou  art  my  love,  dear  and  gener- 
ous Pietro ;  I  will  hear  of  none  but  thee  ;  though 
the  noblest  should  seek  my  hand,  thou  only  shouldst 
have  it ;  I  forgive  thee,  but  never  more  suggest  to 
me  those  visions  of  ambition  :  I  abandon  my  name, 
my  lineage  ;  I  fly  from  my  family  as  well  as  from 
this  gloomy  prison  ;  thou  must  take  me  nameless, 
for  I  have  no  right  to  do  openly  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  what  would  derogate  from  the 
unsullied  lustre  of  my  father's  house.  It  is  not 
ambition,  but  love  for  thee,  that  draws  me  forth  from 
this  seclusion  in  which  my  father  placed  me  ;  ifthat 
love  be  responded  to  in  thy  heart,  let  it  quiet  thy 
conscience ;  let  it  assure  thee  that  I  will  never 
repent  my  choice  or  my  flight,  whatever  our  fortune 
may  be. 

I  have  all  things  prepared  ;  I  cannot  fail  to  be 
with  thee  at  the  appointed  time  and  place ;  and  be 
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assured  of  my  firmness.     A   thousand   kisses   to 
thee,  my  own  Pietro. 


At  this  point  the  correspondence  was  interrupt- 
ed by  an  event  which  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to 
Torrigiani.  The  statue  being  finished,  the  Duke 
di  Modina  Sidonia,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Cadiz, 
with  many  of  his  friends,  called  to  see  it,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  such  extreme  praise  that  the 
artist's  expectations  of  compensation  were  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  duke  himself  assured 
him  that  he  would  the  next  day  send  him  a  mu- 
nificent reward.  Next  day  arrived,  and  a  mule 
laden  with  a  sack  was  driven  to  the  door  of  the 
sculptor's  studio ;  that  sack  contained  the  treasure 
long  hoped  for  as  the  guerdon  of  an  effort  of  genius 
far  surpassing  aught  he  had  before  achieved,  and 
still  more  ardently  desired,  as  the  means  of  rescuing 
from  her  prison  the  beautiful  woman  he  loved,  and 
of  uniting  her  lot  with  his,  in  a  country  where  he 
felt  sure  of  security  against  any  measures  which  the 
church  authorities  might  urge  against  him,  in  case 
they  should  discover  that  he  had  abducted  her.  As 
the  messenger  brought  the  sack,  staggering  under 
its  weight,  into  the  room,  and  placed  it  upon  a 
bench,  the  heart  of  the  triumphant  artist  and  happy 
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lover  beat  high  with  joy  and  hope :  he  opened  it ; 
it  was  filled  with  copper  coins.  His  face  blackened 
with  rage  ;  he  seized  a  mallet,  and  before  any  in- 
terference could  prevent  him,  at  a  single  blow  he 
demolished  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  sent  back 
the  coins  to  the  sordid  patron,  with  the  most  violent 
expressions  of  disgust  at  his  mean  injustice.  The 
duke,  revengeful  as  he  was  niggardly,  caused  the 
unfortunate  sculptor  to  be  tried  by  the  Inquisition, 
for  sacrilege ;  in  vain  he  pleaded  the  right  of  a 
creator  over  his  own  work  ;  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake ;  and  that  fate,  dreadful  at  all 
times  to  a  Catholic,  but  doubly  so  to  him,  while  he 
had  one  whose  heart  could  not  but  be  broken  by 
his  deplorable  and  atrocious  end,  —  that  fate  he 
determined  to  elude  by  voluntarily  starving  him- 
self to  death  in  his  dungeon. 

1  And  had  he  the  resolution  to  persevere  to  the 
end  in  this  design  ?  '  deeply  interested,  I  inquired 
of  the  abbate. 

'You  shall  hear,'  replied  the  young  priest. 
'  The  morning  for  the  auto-de-fe  arrived ;  innu- 
merable throngs  of  every  sex  and  age  gathered  from 
all  quarters  to  witness  the  dreadful  but  exciting 
spectacle.  Expectation  was  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  for  it  was  long  since  an  execution  of 
this  kind  had  occurred.  The  hour  came  and  slowly 
dragged  away,  and  a  restless  impatience  began  to 
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be  manifested  by  the  crowd,  for  the  victim  came 
not.  Soon  there  was  seen  a  hurrying  of  cowled 
menials  to  and  fro  between  the  place  of  execution 
and  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition,  and  still  the  spec- 
tacle was  delayed.  Strange  whisperings  arose  amid 
the  multitude.  Rumors  vague  and  contradictory 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  some  bearing  import 
that  the  victim  had  died  in  his  dungeon,  others  that 
he  had  escaped.  At  length  it  became  certain  that 
longer  waiting  would  be  in  vain,  for  it  was  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  execution  would  not  take 
place,  and  the  crowd  was  ordered  to  disperse.  The 
command  was  sullenly  obeyed,  and  all  retired  to 
their  homes,  tormented  with  the  desire  of  pene- 
trating what  they  saw  was  to  be  kept  a  profound 
mystery.  But,  as  you  may  believe,  this  desire  was 
not  to  be  gratified  ;  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition 
were  impenetrably  silent,  and  what  they  would  not 
tell,  no  one  else  had  any  means  of  learning.' 

'  And  was  the  mystery  never  solved  ?  Was 
nothing  further  ever  learned  concerning  him  ? ' 

*  All  Cadiz  would  have  answered,  "  never,"  '  re- 
plied the  abbate. 

*  But  what  do  you  answer  ?  ' 

The  abbate  looked  at  me  without  answering,  and 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

'  Come,'  said  I,  laughing  at  his  comical  expres- 
sion, '  reveal ! ' 
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He  threw  a  furtive  glance  around  him,  and  low- 
ered his  voice,  as  if  fearful  even  at  that  remote  day 
of  being  overheard,  as  he  replied. 

'  Years  after  the  affair  was  nearly  forgotten,  a 
statue  was  presented  to  the  church  in  Florence  by 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  so  exactly  resembling  the  one 
sculptured  and  destroyed  by  Torrigiani  you  would 
have  sworn  it  to  be  the  same.  It  was  an  exquisite 
statue  of  the  Madonna,  said  to  have  been  executed 
in  England,  by  an  Italian  sculptor  by  the  name  of 
Bicci,  and  moulded  from  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful creatures  under  the  sun  —  his  wife.  It  was 
visited  by  the  Duke  di  Modena  and  several  of  his 
friends,  all  of  whom  recognized  its  wonderful 
resemblance  to  the  nun,  Agnes,  as  she  had  appeared 
on  the  day  of  her  receiving  the  veil.' 

*  And  you  suppose  this  sculptor  was  Torrigiani, 
and  his  model  —  Agnes  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  suppose,  —  I  know  ! '  replied  the 
abbate. 

'But  by  whom  were  they  delivered  from  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  ? ' 

'  That,'  said  the  abbate,  '  is  a  secret  that  was 
never  divulged.  All  that  was  ever  known  was  that 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  morning  appointed 
for  the  auto-de-fe,  two  masked  men  entered  the 
dungeon  of  Torrigiani,  and  without  uttering  a  single 
word,  unlocked  his  fetters,  drew  a  hood  over  his 
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face,  and  leading  him  out  into  the  free  air,  soon 
placed  him  on  board  a  vessel  anchored  in  the  river, 
but  with  all  the  sails  set  ready  for  instant  departure 
for  England.  A  purse  of  gold  was  put  into  his 
hand,  a  hoarse  whisper,  "Be  secret  as  death  and 
never  return  ! '  sounded  in  his  ear ;  he  heard  a 
door  close  behind  him,  and,  removing  the  hood  from 
his  features,  found  himself  in  a  dimly-lighted  cabin, 
alone,  with  a  closely- veiled  figure  in  the  garb  of  a 
female.  A  low,  agitated  sob  from  her  arrested  his 
attention,  and  as,  half-stupefied  by  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  release,  he  approached  her,  she  raised 
her  veil,  and  Agnes,  his  own  Agnes,  stood  before 
him. 

'  I  shall  not  attempt  to  depicture  the  ecstasy  of 
this  reunion.  Before  they  had  recovered  from  their 
first  surprise  and  joy,  Cadiz  was  disappearing  in 
the  distance.  When  they  had  somewhat  recovered 
their  composure,  and  had  devoutly  thanked  God  for 
their  mysterious  reunion,  Agnes  related  how  she 
had  been  tried  and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life  in  one  of  the  lowest  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  how,  when  she  was  praying  for  death  to  release 
her  from  so  horrible  a  fate,  she  had  been  suddenly 
enveloped  in  a  hood  and  cloak,  and  carried,  by 
unseen  persons,  into  the  open  air  and  over  the 
paved  streets,  and  had  but  a  few  minutes  before 
been  left  where  her  lover  found  her.' 
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'  But  had  they  no  suspicions  who  were  their 
deliverers  ? ' 

'  If  they  had,  they  remembered  the  terrible 
injunctions  whispered  in  their  ears,  and  never 
breathed  them.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
many  years,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  who  had  been  a 
warm  friend  of  Torrigiani,  received  from  England, 
every  year,  a  beautiful  piece  of  statuary,  said  to 
have  been  sculptured  by  Eicci,  for  which  he  every 
year  in  return  sent  a  purse  of  gold  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  small  family  in  every  comfort  and  neces- 
sary of  life.  With  this  statuary  the  magnificent 
Lorenzo  helped  to  adorn  the  beautiful  city  of 
Florence,  and  was  proud  of  the  admiration  the 
perfection  of  the  chiselling  excited. 

'  Under  the  protection  of  the  English  king,  and 
under  his  assumed  name,  Torrigiani  and  his  wife, 
with  their  children,  lived  a  long  and  happy  life  ; 
and  in  the  security  of  England,  Agnes  ceased  to 
regret  her  beautiful,  but  fearful  Spain.' 

*  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent !     But  how  did  these  letters  come  into  your 
possession  ? ' 

'  I  found  them  among  my  father's  papers.' 

*  And  where  did  your  father  get  them  ? ' 

*  He  found  them  among  his  father's  papers.' 

1  Another  link  in  the  chain  ! '  said  I,  laughing ; 
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'  and  if  it  be  not  too  presumptive,  may  I  inquire 
how  his  father  obtained  possession  of  them  ?' 

'  They  were  sent  down  as  an  heirloom  by  his 
great-great-great-grandfather.  The  fact  is,  Mio  caro 
Americano,  you  have  the  honor  at  this  moment 
to  address  a  lineal  descendant  of  Torrigiani,  the 
sculptor,  and  Agnes,  the  nun.  They  were  my 
maternal  ancestors.' 

The  abbate  took  another  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
with  a  friendly  '  adieu,'  left  me. 
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"T  is  but  one  little  year,  love  !'  the  young  sailor  cried, 

As  he  pressed  a  fond  kiss  on  the  cheek 
Of  the  graceful  young  being  who  stood  at  his  side 

In  anguish  too  bitter  to  speak. 
c  'T  is  but  one  little  year,  love  !  O,  doubt  not  the  vow 

That  is  breathed  in  a  moment  like  this, 
But  chase  the  dark  shadows  away  from  your  brow 

And  bid  me  farewell  with  a  kiss.' 

She  turned,  and  with  lips  that  were  pallid  and  cold, 

A  kiss  on  his  own  she  impressed, 
Then  clasping  his  neck  with  a  passionate  fold, 

She  clung  with  wild  sobs  to  his  breast. 
<  Nay !  cheer  up,  my  darling  !  'T  is  idle  to  grieve ; 

Have  faith  in  a  moment  like  this, 
And  promise  me,  ere  mine  own  loved  one  I  leave, 

She  will  welcome  me  back  with  a  kiss !' 

The  wild  sobbings  ceased  ;  a  sad  smile  struggled  through 

The  tears  of  the  pallid  young  bride, 
And  a  soft,  timid  blush  o'er  her  fair  features  flew 

As,  '  I  '11  welcome  thee  thus  !'  she  replied. 
He  departed  ;  but  memory  lingered  to  keep 

The  hues  of  past  happiness  bright ; 
And  a  voice  to  her  soul  whispered,  '  Over  the  deep 

God  watches  by  day  and  by  night !' 

C.  M.  S. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  DEPARTED  FRIENDS. 

BY   REV.   A.    D.   MAYO. 

THERE  can  be  few  subjects  of  religious  contem- 
plation more  interesting  to  us  than  this ;  for  who 
has  lived  to  the  age  of  reflection  without  being 
called  to  regret  the  departure  of  some  one  very 
dear  to  his  soul  ?  Daily  and  hourly  are  spirits 
going  away  from  this  world  to  another,  leaving  men 
bowed  with  grief,  longing  to  call  after  them  and 
learn  something  of  the  awful  secrets  of  the  future. 
And  at  such  periods  we  are  all  too  much  inclined 
to  forget  our  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  'mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope.'  The 
crushing  sense  of  present  loss  is  too  much  for  our 
faith.  The  eyes  of  our  flesh  are  open  to  discover 
the  places  made  vacant  by  the  absence  of  those  we 
have  loved ;  but  the  eyes  of  our  spirit  are  closed 
upon  the  greatest  realities.  We  think  of  what  our 
friends  have  been  to  us,  not  of  what  they  are  now ; 
and  thus  our  sorrow  is  changed  from  a  holy  and 
elevating  remembrance  of  the  departed,  to  a  personal 
and  selfish  regret  that  they  are  no  longer  with  us. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  censure   this  feeling  too 
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strongly,  although  I  know  it  arises  from  weakness 
of  religious  belief.  I  am  as  ready  as  any  one  to 
acknowledge  the  beauty  of  that  perfect  trust  that 
can  follow  the  fleeting  spirit  from  its  deserted  body, 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  into  the 
mysterious  abodes  of  '  the  world  we  have  not  seen,' 
that  can  sustain  itself  upon  the  remembrance  of  its 
love,  and  beyond  this  can  even  persuade  itself  that 
it  holds  intercourse  with  beings  that  have  '  put  on 
immortality.'  I  reverence  such  a  faith,  but  I  rarely 
see  it.  Only  in  a  few  high  and  pure  souls  has  it 
been  my  privilege  to  admire  such  an  exhibition  of 
the  elevating  power  of  Christianity.  Most  of  us 
bear  our  human  weakness  still  about  us,  and  can  be 
reconciled  to  God's  providences  only  by  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  time. 

And  yet,  though  I  would  not  speak  harshly  of 
the  indulgence  of  sorrow  in  any  one,  I  cannot 
repress  a  feeling  of  pain  that  our  belief  in  a  future 
life  gives  us  so  little  aid  in  times  of  affliction.  How 
often  must  we  be  reminded  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
'  abolished  death  ;  '  that  all  the  powers  in  the  uni- 
verse cannot  kill  a  human  soul ;  that  those  who 
have  departed  from  the  body  are  now  in  contact 
with  all  the  great  realities  of  things ;  that  we,  who 
are  struggling  down  here  in  our  sins  and  sorrows, 
are  the  dead  and  buried;  that  they  who  above 
are  advancing  in  love  and  power,  are  alive  ?  Shall 
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we  still  accuse  our  Maker  of  depriving  us  of  the 
friends  he  takes  to  himself?  Shall  we  consume  life 
in  tears,  when  there  is  so  much  to  do,  and  when  all 
our  lamentations  cannot  recall  one  spirit  from  its 
lofty  employment  to  console  our  grief?  Shall  we 
not  rather  repose  upon  the  belief  that  nothing  which 
is  loved  can  ever  die  ? 

'  "What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent : 
Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain ; 
Hearts'  love  will  meet  thee  again.' 

If,  then,  we  believe  in  the  immortality  of  those 
who  have  gone  from  earth,  we  must  think  they  are 
still  permitted  to  exert  upon  us  some  influence. 
This  may  be  exercised  in  two  ways ;  by  immediate 
spiritual  communion,  and  by  the  recollections  and 
meditations  of  those  who  remain.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  latter  of  these  methods. 

To  understand  the  species  of  influence  to  which 
I  refer,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  power  over 
the  affections  which  an  absent  person  may  have, 
even  upon  earth.  The  presence  of  those  we  love 
does  not  exert  upon  us  an  influence  greater  than 
their  absence.  Who  was  ever  so  happy  in  the 
society  of  a  beloved  one  as  he  supposed  he  should 
be?  We  spend  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
longing  for  the  pleasure  of  intercourse  with  one  we 
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esteem;  our  spirits  are  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
affectionate  spiritual  communion.  How  many  things 
we  will  then  say ;  what  eloquence  shall  then  flow 
from  our  lips;  how  shall  eye  talk  with  eye,  and 
heart  speak  to  heart !  But,  alas  !  when  we  meet, 
how  is  the  spell  broken  !  Our  burning  thoughts 
have  become  cold ;  our  eloquence  has  fled,  and  we 
can  only  stammer  ;  the  curse  of  our  humanity  is 
upon  us,  and  we  feel  that  with  our  friends  at  our 
side,  we  are  more  strangers  to  them  than  ever 
before.  Something  always  interrupts  the  perfect 
harmony  of  our  companionship,  and  after  a  few 
days  of  ineffectual  attempt  to  explain  ourselves 
and  rid  our  hearts  of  the  burden  of  unexpressed 
love,  we  are  glad  to  be  again  alone.  Then  all  the 
sweet  fancies  and  glorious  thoughts  and  apt  words 
that  our  friends'  bodily  appearance  had  scared 
away,  come  back  to  our  rejoicing  hearts,  and  we 
live  surrounded  by  a  heaven  of  love  and  friendship. 
This  is  the  deepest  experience  of  every  one.  We 
never  love  our  friends  so  much  as  when  we  do  not 
see  them ;  we  never  think  how  our  conduct  will 
affect  them  so  much  as  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
conceal  it  from  them. 

The  boy  that  by  his  mother's  side  is  undutiful 
and  ungrateful,  if  separated  from  her,  will  feel  all 
his  spirit  of  obedience  return,  and  resolves  in  the 
hours  of  his  home-sickness,  never  again  to  pain  a 
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heart  so  dear.  The  lovers  who,  while  together,  can 
only  drive  away  the  tedious  days  by  trifling  pur- 
suits, perhaps  by  petulance  and  frowns,  when  sep- 
arated by  countries  and  oceans,  will  make  their 
affection  religious,  will  discipline  their  minds,  will 
encounter  all  privations,  will  conscientiously  reform 
their  evil  propensities,  and  seek  in  all  things  to 
purify  and  ennoble  their  spirits.  The  name  of  a 
great  man  is  more  to  us  than  his  conversation.  The 
twelve  apostles  doubted,  while  their  Master  was 
with  them.  They  believed  when  he  had  ascended 
to  heaven. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  fully  the  reason  of 
this.  But  the  imperfect  power  of  expressing  our 
best  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others,  the  absence  of 
those  trifling  aberrations,  and  those  moments  of  per- 
sonal coldness,  which,  in  the  best  men,  take  away 
from  our  estimate  of  their  characters  while  with  us  ; 
these,  and  many  other  such  causes,  make  separation 
often  more  valuable  to  us  than  union.  The  friend 
we  love  in  absence  is  the  ideal  friend,  the  friend  as 
he  can  be,  if  he  will  develop  all  his  capacities. 
The  friend  we  see  before  us  is  only  an  imperfect 
development  of  an  immortal  spirit.  The  one  is  the 
temple  as  it  exists  in  the  imaginations  of  the  archi- 
tect ;  the  other,  the  half-completed  building  which 
pains  us  by  the  incongruity  of  its  parts. 

If,  then,  this  principle  be  true  upon  earth,  why 
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is  it  not  so  in  relation  to  those  that  have  gone  to 
another  world  ?  That  it  is,  the  experience  of  every 
one  who  has  been  afflicted  proves. 

Our  recollections  of  deceased  friends  are  usually 
very  pleasing  and  elevating.  We  instinctively  re- 
vert to  the  good  acts  of  their  lives,  and  beautiful 
traits  in  their  characters,  forgetting  their  imperfec- 
tions. Thus  the  memory  of  them  is  often  more 
powerful  in  winning  us  to  virtue  than  their  actual 
example  while  living. 

Our  dearest  friends  have  their  human  frailties 
and  sins,  which  pain  us  the  more,  perhaps,  as  wit- 
nessed in  those  we  so  much  esteem.  True  love 
does  not  blunt  our  moral  perceptions;  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  more  plainly  than  others  the  faults 
of  those  dearest  to  us.  If  our  judgment  of  them  is 
not  so  harsh  as  that  of  our  fellow-men,  it  is  because 
we  know  more  of  their  circumstances  and  often  see 
that  only  to  be  a  weakness  which  uncharitable 
spectators  would  pronounce  a  sin.  Thus  the  har- 
mony of  our  friendship  is  often  disturbed  by  folly 
and  transgression  in  those  that  lie  nearest  our 
hearts.  We  are  implicated  in  their  shame ;  we 
feel  their  degradation  almost  as  keenly  as  if  it  were 
our  own. 

But  all  this  is  changed  by  death.  As  soon  as 
we  have  parted  with  our  friend,  his  character 
becomes  enshrined  as  a  sacred  image  in  our  hearts  ; 
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his  faults  are  no  longer  remembered;  Ms  trans- 
gressions are  forgotten ;  while  his  virtues  shine 
with  a  lustre  we  never  before  perceived,  and  all  his 
good  deeds,  however  small  some  of  them  may  have 
been,  are  most  affectionately  remembered.  A 
thousand  little  recollections  now  start  up  fresh  as 
when  we  first  witnessed  them.  Many  a  deed  of 
mercy,  many  an  expression  of  friendship  or  love, 
many  a  religious  utterance  or  remorseful  exclama- 
tion, comes  back  to  us.  The  unjust  suspicion  of 
ours  which  belied  his  goodness,  we  now  reject,  won- 
dering how  we  could  ever  have  cherished  it.  We 
are  pained  to  think  how  often  we  were  in  fault  in  our 
intercourse  with  him ;  how  many  of  his  errors  were 
but  imitations  of  ours ;  how  often  we  led  him  into 
temptation,  excited  his  anger,  teased  his  patience, 
or  abused  his  love,  to  purchase  some  selfish  gratifica- 
tion for  ourselves.  In  our  remorse,  we  generally 
accuse  ourselves  too  much,  and  endeavor  to  render 
a  late  reparation  by  regarding  him  as  better  than 
he  was. 

Bigots  may  tell  us  this  is  all  wrong ;  that  we 
should  hold  up  the  faults  of  our  departed  friends  as 
a  warning  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and  we  may 
attempt  to  do  it,  but  we  cannot ;  it  is  contrary  to 
the  voice  of  God  heard  in  our  deepest  natures ;  it 
is  an  almighty  decree,  that  men  shall  forget  the 
evil  of  those  who  are  gone,  and  retain  only  the 
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good.  As  the  plant  draws  from  the  earth  only  the 
nourishment  it  needs  to  promote  its  growth,  so  do 
human  souls  instinctively  appropriate  to  themselves 
only  the  good  in  the  characters  of  those  who  have 
passed  away.  The  maxim  that  we  should  '  speak 
no  evil  of  the  dead,'  is  founded  upon  a  sacred 
instinct  of  the  heart.  We  do  not  respect  the  men 
who  neglect  no  opportunity  to  inform  us  that  Burns 
was  a  drunkard,  Bacon  a  dishonest  man,  Byron 
a  sensualist,  Shelly  an  Atheist,  or  Goethe  a  cold- 
hearted  and  selfish  being.  We  only  remember 
that  these  are  men  who  in  their  highest  moments 
wrote  words  that  have  enlarged  the  horizon  of  the 
human  mind  and  swept  the  finest  chords  of  human 
sympathy.  We  understand,  of  course,  that  they 
are  human ;  we  leave  them  and  their  frailties  in  the 
merciful  hands  of  their  Creator ;  but  we  are  con- 
cerned only  to  appropriate  from  them  their  precious 
gifts  to  the  treasury  of  thought  and  feeling.  The 
most  despicable  of  characters  is  the  man  who  de- 
lights in  the  exposure  of  the  failings  of  the  great 
and  good.  We  look  upon  such  an  one  as  we 
should  upon  the  connoisseur  who  should  go  about 
examining  the  great  works  of  human  art,  paint- 
ings, and  statues,  and  temples,  with  a  microscope. 
In  his  anxiety  to  discover  minute  defects,  he  would 
destroy  the  sense  of  beauty  in  his  soul.  So  God 
sends  upon  religious  connoisseurs,  as  a  punishment 
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for  their  uncharitableness,  a  suspicion  of  all  virtue 
and  an  incapacity  to  be  greatly  moved  by  the 
noblest  of  human  examples.  Instead  of  becoming 
admirers  of  goodness,  they  dwindle  to  critics  of 
men,  and  spend  life  groping  about  in  search  of 
faults,  instead  of  doing  the  great  work  of  humanity 
appointed  for  them  by  their  Maker. 

Such  are  our  feelings  concerning  the  friends  we 
have  lost.  They  remain  in  our  memories  pure, 
idealized,  cleansed  from  their  earthly  stains.  And 
how  sweet  and  hallowing  are  such  recollections ! 
They  win  us  to  virtue,  they  arrest  us  upon  the  high- 
way to  sin,  they  lay  a  restraining  hand  upon  our 
pride,  and  make  us  charitable  and  humane.  When 
our  souls  are  tossed  in  the  storms  of  anger,  or  we 
are  in  great  straits  of  temptation,  these  blessed 
recollections  come  to  us,  and  subdue  us,  and  make 
us  like  little  children.  Oh  !  blessed  be  the  remem- 
brance of  the  departed,  especially  of  those  who 
lived  in  purity  and  died  in  peace.  It  is  a  benedic- 
tion upon  our  virtues,  and  a  warning  upon  our  sins. 
It  is  the  high  compensation  given  us  for  their 
temporary  separation  ;  a  foretaste  of  the  influence 
they  shall  exert  upon  us  hereafter,  when  we  are 
permitted  to  learn  of  them  beyond  the  grave,  and 
be  led  by  their  gentle  guidance  through  wonders  of 
knowledge,  and  up  heights  of  virtue,  where  new 
scenes  of  God's  providence  are  spread  before  us  in 
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endless  succession  !  Then  mourn  not  the  loss  of 
your  friends,  but  bless  a  kind  Father  for  what  they 
are  now  permitted  to  do  for  you. 

Again;  meditation  upon  the  present  employ- 
ments of  our  deceased  friends,  and  the  hope  of  a 
more  intimate  and  spiritual  communion  with  them 
hereafter,  is  a  very  powerful  method  of  good  influ- 
ence upon  our  souls. 

Notwithstanding  the  frowns  of  a  gloomy  theology, 
it  is  impossible  a  human  heart  should  believe  that 
a  difference  of  circumstances  can  change  a  God  of 
love  to  a  God  of  wrath.  We  cannot  understand 
by  what  spiritual  chemistry  an  unchangeable  being, 
who  can  be  long-suffering,  and  abounding  in  love  to 
mortals,  is  made  in  another  world  to  trample  upon 
his  own  image  forever.  The  belief  is  so  repugnant 
to  our  better  nature  that  nothing  could  make  us 
receive  it  in  our  own  higher  moments.  It  has 
already  passed  out  of  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and 
is  fast  becoming  a  dead  letter  in  the  creeds. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  existence  of  no  creature 
will  forever  prove  a  curse  to  it,  we  find  great  con- 
solation in  the  thought  of  the  disciplining  nature 
of  a  future  state  of  being.  There  we  must  sup- 
pose the  good  man  is  aided  in  his  efforts  to  attain 
to  loftier  virtues,  his  power  of  spiritual  per- 
ception purified  of  much  that  here  obstructs  its 
healthy  action,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  his  intel- 
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lectual  capacity  enlarged,  so  that  a  greater  degree  of 
goodness  becomes  possible  to  him.  And  even  the 
most  sinful  creature  that  ever  left  the  world  must 
be  better  there  than  here ;  for  he  has  entered  a  new 
sphere  of  his  education,  and  however  great  the  dis- 
advantages of  ignorance  and  sin  in  this  world  may 
be  to  him,  and  however  painful  the  process  of  restor- 
ing a  degraded  and  enfeebled  nature,  yet  the  process 
of  recovery  is  always  better  than  disease.  We  can 
look  even  with  pleasure  upon  those  physical  suffer- 
ings which  are  to  relieve  a  friend  from  long  bodily 
prostration ;  and  so  the  horrors  of  conscience,  the 
shame  and  discouragement  attendant  upon  the  soul 
of  a  man  once  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  real 
spiritual  condition,  may  be  the  cause  of  joy  to  all 
who  prize  virtue  above  comfort. 

Thus,  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of 
our  friend  at  the  period  of  his  death,  we  have  no 
reason  to  despair.  Was  he  pure  ?  He  is  still  in  the 
charge  of  the  one  living  and  pure  God.  Was  he 
ignorant  ?  He  is  still  a  child  of  the  all-wise  Deity. 
Had  poverty  and  the  press  of  circumstances  broken 
his  spirit?  He  has  left  those  weights  behind  him. 
Was  he  great  and  noble,  and  yet  misunderstood  and 
slandered  and  banished  from  the  favor  of  society  ? 
Was  he  formed  to  bless  a  world  that  hated  him  ? 
Did  he,  like  Christ,  '  come  to  his  own,  and  his 
own  received  him  not  ?  *  He  is  now  gone  to  the 
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Father  that  so  highly  endowed  him,  perchance  to  a 
world  that  can  recognize  its  Saviour. 

'  He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again.' 

Yes,  we  may  be  assured  that  not  one  of  all  the 
great  Creator  has  called  away  from  earth,  has  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  love. 

0,  how  elevating  is  this  thought !     In  the  fever 
of  life,  when  the  head  is  hot  and  the  heart  beats 
fast,  how  good  is  it  to  pause  a  moment  and  think  of 
those  who  are  removed  from  the  contagion  of  our 
excitement ;    who  are  no  longer  jostled  about  by  a 
society  at  war  with  itself  and  with  nature  !     With- 
out such  meditations  to  cheer  our  distracted  exist- 
ence, I  know  not  how  we  could  live.     The  soul 
longs  for  a  state  full  of  activity,  yet  harmonious, 
lofty,  and  calm.     But  few  can  attain  to  it  here  ; 
yet  we  all  have  its  promise  in  those  rare  moments, 
when  lifted  to  the  heights  of  our  being  by  prayer, 
or  enthusiasm,  or  quiet,   ascending  contemplation, 
we  know  the  meaning  of  that  word  which  expresses 
the   last    result   of  Christian   discipline,  —  peace. 
At  such  times  the  thought  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  is  seldom  absent.     How  superior  an  influ- 
ence like  this  to  that  we  exert  upon  each  other  in 
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our  every-day  existence.  Is  it  not  true  that  our 
friends  in  the  spiritual  world  are  the  only  true 
ones ;  for  never  with  them  do  we  hold  intercourse 
in  our  moments  of  weakness,  but  in  our  hours  of 
lofty  endeavor  and  virtuous  elevation?  As  when 
the  sun  is  resting  below  the  horizon,  we  may  climb 
to  the  mountain  top,  and,  standing  in  the  daz- 
zling light,  seem  to  those  below  us  transfigured,  so 
upon  the  loftiest  summits  of  our  being  rests  a  light 
from  the  spiritual  world ;  and  at  times  we  are  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  it ;  then  our  souls  are  cheered 
and  purified,  and  our  faces  become  '  like  the  faces 
of  angels ; '  we  are  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
the  departed  good,  and  those  around  us  hang  upon 
our  words  as  utterances  of  inspiration  !  Blessed  be 
those  who  in  another  world  still  think  of  us  and 
thus  transport  us  as  with  their  presence  !  We 
would  not  call  them  back,  but  by  prayer  and  purifi- 
cation would  go  to  them. 

I  do  n't  know  whether  these  considerations  have  so 
much  force  upon  the  minds  of  others  as  upon  my 
own.  This  is  one  of  those  subjects  from  which 
logic  recoils,  feeling  that  it  is  beyond  its  province  in 
entering  such  fields  of  meditation.  I  hear  a  voice 
saying  to  me,  like  the  voice  spoken  to  the  man  of 
old ;  —  '  Put  off  the  shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'  We  are 
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all  convinced  in  these  matters,  by  the  teaching  of 
the  heart,  by  the  Deity  that  is  within  us.  I  can- 
not convey  to  any  living  man  an  idea  of  the  work 
that  is  going  on  in  my  soul  from  the  influence  of 
those  who  have  passed  away.  How  shall  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  those  high  spirits  that  have  left  be- 
hind them  the  words  that  are  better  than  food  and 
raiment,  than  all  things  earthly  ?  Shakespeare  and 
Plato  are  more  to  me  than  living  men.  The  great 
Poets,  the  Philosophers,  Historians  and  Divines  of 
past  ages, —  they  seem  to  have,  at  times,  a  personal 
interest  in  me.  In  my  reverence  and  love  for  them 
I  almost  hear  their  celestial  voices,  and  look  upon 
their  heavenly  faces.  In  my  higher  moments  my 
spirit  kneels  before  Milton,  and  he  sings  to  me  loftier 
poetry  than  he  wrote.  I  sit  with  Plato  and  he  tells 
me  of  truths  that  lurk  among  his  mystic  pages, 
unseen  to  the  eye  of  a  cold  reason.  And  not  alone 
with  those  before  whom  I  can  only  bow  in  reverence 
am  I  permitted  to  hold  intercourse.  There  are 
friends  upon  earth  that  are  separated  from  me  by 
long  distances,  from  whom  I  receive  untold  blessings. 
The  light  that  gleamed  from  their  eyes,  their  tears, 
their  eloquent  though  faltering  speech  as  we  sat  to- 
gether and  talked  away  the  night  on  high  themes, 
are  with  me  yet ;  —  perhaps  they  think  I  have 
forgotten  them  ;  but  they  will  know,  in  the  day  that 
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reveals  all  secrets,  that  I  have  not.  And  there  are 
those  with  whom  I  hold  an  intercourse  sacred  and 
consoling  beyond  my  power  of  expression  ;  —  the 
departed,  who  were  all  the  world  to  me  while  they 
were  upon  earth,  yet  whom  I  did  not  know  till  they 
were  taken  to  heaven.  I  gave  them  all  I  had  of 
love  and  reverence  here ;  but  their  death  was  the 
birth  of  my  higher  life.  They  did  not  leave  me, 
but  led  me  after  them  into  the  world  of  spiritual 
realities,  where  I  now  see  them,  '  face  to  face.'  For 
when  I  know  not  what  to  do ;  when  I  am  weak, 
and  hesitating  or  sorrowful ;  I  go  not  to  earthly 
beings  for  advice,  but  to  these  my  guardian  spirits, 
who  from  their  elevated  abode  can  overlook  this 
my  low  estate ;  and,  cheered  and  strengthened  by 
them,  what  earthly  hopes  or  fears  shall  hold  me 
back  from  truth  and  duty  ?  They  will  not  let  me 
weep ;  they  tell  me  not  to  rest ;  they  bear  my 
petitions  through  my  Saviour  to  my  Father ;  they 
are  waiting  for  me  to  become  good  enough  to  be 
translated  from  the  heaven  they  gave  me  below,  to 
the  eternal  joy  of  their  society  above  ! 

I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  of  others  may 
have  been,  but  I  believe  if  we  think  of  this  subject 
and  apply  it  to  our  own  needs,  we  shall  know  that 
the  best  part  of  our  friends  is  with  us.  The 
question  of  our  hearts,  — '  Where  has  the  spirit 
14 
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flown,'    shall   be   answered  by  a  host  of  good   in- 
fluences ;  by  a  higher  and  more  sacred  intercourse  ! 

To  the  dark  narrow  house  where  loved  ones  go, 
Whence  no  steps  outward  turn,  whose  silent  doors 
None  but  the  sexton  knocks  at  any  more  ; — 
Are  they  not  sometimes  with  us  yet  below  ? 
The  longing  of  the  soul  would  tell  us  so  : 
Although,  so  pure  and  fine  their  being's  essence, 
Our  bodily  eyes  are  witless  of  their  presence  ; 
Yet  not  within  the  tomb  their  spirits  glow, 
Like  wizard  lamps  pent  up,  but  whensoever 
With  great  thoughts  worthy  of  their  high  behest 
Our  souls  are  filled,  those  bright  ones  with  us  lie, 
As  in  the  patriarch's  tent,  his  angel  guests  ; — 
O,  let  us  live  so  worthily,  that  never 
We  may  be  far  from  that  blest  company  ! 
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ON  A  LOCK  OF  HAIR. 

BT    MRS.    E.    A.    BACON. 

THIS  jetty  lock,  so  dreamingly 
Twined  round  my  finger  now, 

Once  lay,  in  all  its  simple  grace, 
Upon  a  poet's  brow. 

Perchance  it  is  the  very  curl 

I  sported  with  one  day, 
When  'mid  the  summer  flowers  she  sat 

And  read  an  ancient  lay. 

I  meet  again  the  holy  glance 

From  her  dark  love-lit  eyes, 
I  feel  again  from  earthly  cares 

My  free  young  spirit  rise. 

The  low  sweet  music  of  her  voice 

I  hear  upon  the  breeze, 
With  woodland  birds  and  running  brooks 

And  murmuring  of  leaves. 
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O  how  a  thousand  memories 
Float  round  this  little  curl, 

Of  her,  the  noble  woman — 
The  loving  poet- girl ! 

'T  was  not  alone  on  flowery  slopes 

In  sunny  nooks  away, 
She  traced  the  holiest  records 

That  on  our  spirits  lay ; 

But  all  around  our  daily  paths, 

Where  lights  and  shadows  fall, 
The  harmony  of  life  has  thrown 

V 

A  beauty  over  all. 

Love's  ministries  she  all  fulfilled 
With  spirit  pure  and  high ; 

She  taught  us  how  to  live  and  love- 
She  taught  us  how  to  die. 


o 


To  die  ?  We  could  not  call  it  death 
While  there  she  meekly  lay, 

And  smiled  upon  the  messenger 
Who  summoned  her  away. 

We  never  think  of  her  at  rest 

Beneath  the  lowly  sod, 
But  growing  in  immortal  grace, 

Beneath  the  smile  of  God. 
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Now,  talisman  of  holy  thought, 

Thy  mission  is  fulfilled  ; 
Go,  lie  beside  my  treasures  there — 

The  waves  of  grief  are  stilled. 

How  beautiful  the  poet's  life 

Has  made  this  world  to  me  ! 
But  through  the  Christian's  death,  a  realm 

More  beautiful  I  see. 

I  '11  go  about  my  daily  cares 

Without  one  bitter  sigh ; 
'T  is  sweet  to  live  now  she  has  lived, 

And  glorious  to  die. 
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THE  LAST  WISH. 

BY   P.     B.    THATER. 

COME,  now,  and  sit  down  with  me,  mother. 

For  I  '11  not  be  with  you  long, 
Come  and  sing  to  me  ere  I  slumber, 

My  dear  old  cradle  song. 
Last  night,  in  my  dreams,  the  angels 

Were  singing  of  Heaven  to  me ; 
But  oh — if  it 's  not  wrong  to  say  it — 

No  song  is  so  sweet  to  me, 
As  the  song  you  used  to  sing,  mother, 

When  I  lay  in  my  little  bed, 
And  you  prayed  my  little  prayer  for  me, 

With  your  hand  upon  my  head. 

There,  mother,  my  heart  is  thanking  you 

For  that  dear  familiar  strain, 
For  you  know  not  how  it  comforts  me, 

And  makes  me  forget  my  pain. 
And  now  listen,  sweet  mother  of  mine, 

While  I  make  one  more  request, 
For  I  feel  that  I  am  swiftly  passing 

To  my  long  and  dreamless  rest ; 
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Oh  bury  me  not  in  the  churchyard, 

By  the  crowded  city  street, 
Where  my  grave  will  be  rudely  trodden 

By  a  thousand  careless  feet ; — 
But  back  to  the  village  green,  mother, 

Where  life  was  so  sweet  to  me, 

0  carry  me  back  and  bury  me 
Under  the  old  oak  tree. 

And,  mother,  sit  closer,  and  hear  rne — 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  to-night, 

1  shall  not  be  put  in  a  coffin 

And  shut  from  the  air  and  the  light, 
But  wrapped  in  the  white  dress  he  gave  me, 

The  one  I  always  love  best, 
With  sweet-scented  clover  and  flowers 

Lay  me  down  to  my  quiet  rest. 
And,  mother,  bend  over  me  closer — 

I  want  not  my  grave  should  be  made 
So  deep  in  the  ground  as  the  one 

Where  dear  sister  Erne  is  laid. 
Oh  let  me  lie  near  to  the  turf,  mother, 

So  I'll  feel  in  the  morning  hours, 
The  sun  streaming  under  the  branches, 

Kissing  the  grass  and  the  flowers. 

And  then  as  I  lie  there  so  silent, 
I  shall  list  to  the  evening  breeze 
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As  it  sings  to  itself,  and  wakens 
The  trembling  harps  of  the  trees. 

And  I  '11  hear  the  wild  carol  of  birds, 
The  brook  as  it  murmurs  by, 

And  all  the  sweet  sounds  that  are  ever 
Floating  through  earth  and  the  sky. 

And  now  let  me  hear  you  say,  mother, 

I  shall  not  be  buried  deep, 
But  just  under  the  green  flow'ry  sod, 

You  '11  lay  me  down  to  my  sleep. 
There,  blessings  be  on  you,  sweet  mother ; 

I  shall  die  so  cheerfully  now, 
To  know  that  the  turf  will  lie  lightly 

On  my  aching  and  weary  brow — 
To  know,  when  the  struggle  is  over, 

And  my  mournful  life  is  done, 
I  '11  lie  close  to  the  grass  and  the  flowers 

And  the  pleasant  light,  of  the  sun  ! 
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'  COME,  now,  Cousin  Henry,  do  give  me  your 
name  for  our  sewing  society  ;  wont  you  V  said  Julia 
Bradley,  coaxingly ;  and  laying  her  needle-work 
down  in  her  lap,  she  tossed  back  a  shower  of  curls 
that  had  fallen  over  her  bright  face,  rested  her 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  leaned  her  chin  on  the 
palm  of  her  small  hand,  and  fixed  her  merry,  fun- 
loving  eyes  full  on  the  sedate  face  of  her  cousin. 

'  Pray,  Julia,  do  n't  teaze  me  any  more  about  that 
odious  society,'  was  the  impatient  reply  of  Henry 
Marston,  who  hardly  deigned  to  raise  his  eyes  from 
the  paper  he  was  reading;  'I've  told  you,  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  join  it ; 
then  why  urge  me  farther '?' 

1  Because,  my  demure  cousin,  I  have  resolved  to 
win  you  for  one  of  our  honorable  and  honorary 
members  —  and  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me, 
never  to  give  up  anything  upon  which  I  have  re- 
solved. Can't  you  afford  the  fifty  cents'  admission 
fee  ?  If  not,  why  just  say  so,  and  in  five  minutes 
I  '11  have  a  subscription  paper  started,  headed  by  • 
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myself,  with  the  munificent  donation  of  four-pence- 
half-penny.  ' 

*  Thank  you,  Julia,'  said  Henry,  still  poring  over 
his  newspaper ;  '  but  I  think  I  could  raise  the  re- 
quired fifty  cents,  unaided,  were  I  ambitious  of 
joining  you.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  persist  in  declining  my  in- 
vitation ?  Come,  do  lay  away  that  old  musty 
paper,  and  answer  me  !'  and  the  merry  girl  seized 
the  journal  yet  moist  from  the  printing  press  and 
laid  it  beside  her  on  the  sofa.  '  Now,  Mr.  Sedate- 
ness,  please  tell  me  why  you  refuse  to  join  our 
society,  and  to  associate  with  us,  evenings,  as  other 
young  gentlemen  do.' 

'  Let  me  answer  your  question  in  true  Yankee 
style,  Julia,  by  asking  another.  Of  what  benefit  is 
your  society  ?  What  good  has  it  ever  accomplished  ? 
I  know  of  a  deal  of  mischief  that  it  has  done,  but 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  has  accomplished  any 

good.' 

'  Mischief  T  and  Julia's  red  lips  pouted  a  little. 
1  Mischief,  sir !  What  mischief  has  it  caused  ?  I 
have  never  known  any.' 

'  Only  think  how  much  of  the  current  gossip  of 
the  town  has  its  origin  in  that  society.  Why,  even 
you,  Julia,  complain  of  the  scandal-propagating  pro- 
pensities of  some  of  its  members.' 

'  La !  is  that  all  you  mean  ?' 
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'  Then  add  to  this  the  offence  that  has  been  given 
to  some  of  our  best  people,  by  your  wild  way  of 
passing  the  evenings  —  in  playing  backgammon, 
chess,  checkers,  and  whist,  in  singing  silly  love 
ditties,  in  dancing,  and  similar  amusements  —  and 
remember  how  much  ill  feeling  this  has  engendered 
between  the  older  and  younger  members ;  ill-feeling 
that,  in  some  instances,  has  grown  into  positive 
hatred,  and  occasioned  a  war  of  words,  if  nothing 
worse.' 

'  Do  n't  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill, 
Henry.  But  very  few  of  our  number  have  be- 
come disaffected,  and  though  I  confess  we  have 
been  wild  sometimes,  yet  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
ered  that  we  are  young,  in  the  very  heyday  of  life.' 

'  Well,  tell  me  of  some  good  that  the  society 
has  accomplished,  that  will  counterbalance  even 
this  reduced  evil.' 

'  There  is  little  that  we  can  do  —  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  us  to  be  useful  in  this  village.  Our 
church  is  completed,  and  handsomely  furnished, 
and  is.  all  paid  for ;  our  society  is  free  from  debt, 
our  library  well  stocked ;  so  that,  really,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  for  us  to  do.' 

1  Nothing  for  you  to  do  /'  and  Henry's  face 
grew  earnest  in  its  expression,  and  he  spoke  sternly. 
'  Look  at  widow  Foster,  in  the  lane,  who  has  seven 
children,  all  save  the  eldest  looking  to  her  for  sup- 
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port.  Think  how  much  you  might  cheer  that  lone, 
struggling  woman,  by  meeting  an  afternoon  at  her 
humble  home,  carrying  your  own  provisions  for  sup- 
per and  such  donations  as  you  could  afford,  all  of 
you  during  the  afternoon  sewing  for  herself  and 
fatherless  children.* 

'  But  I  do  n't  think  Mrs.  Foster  would  like  such 
an  arrangement.  People  say  she  is  very  proud- 
spirited.' 

'  I  know  her  better  than  that ;  she  is  not  proud- 
spirited. Then  there  is  poor  old  Mrs.  Howard, 
whose  children  are  dead,  and  who  lives  alone,  under 
the  hill ;  would  not  a  present  of  warm  clothing  for 
this  coming  winter  be  acceptable,  and  would  she  not 
bless  you  for  remembering  her  ?' 

'  Dear  me  !  Henry,  you  ought  to  be  chosen  one 
of  the  selectmen ;  for  I  verily  believe  you  know 
more  about  the  town's  poor  than  any  one  else.' 

'  I  do  know  this,  Julia,  that  there  are  in  this 
thriving  village,  individuals  suffering  from  such 
poverty  and  distress  as  only  God  knows  —  and  I 
do  also  know,  that  this  sewing  society  which  you 
urge  me  to  join,  and  which  does  nothing  but  gossip, 
drink  tea,  and  flirt  away  the  blessed  evenings, 
might  relieve  a  large  portion  of  it,  if  it  would.' 

'  But  you  would  not  have  us  take  the  business  of 
the  town  out  of  the  hands  of  the  selectmen,  I  hope. 
If  you  are  going  to  make  this  a  condition  on  which 
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you  will  join  us,  I  think  Doomsday  will  find  you 
still  out  of  our  circle/ 

'  And  I  am  certainly  willing  that  it  should,  unless 
the  character  of  the  society  be  somewhat  changed, 
and  it  assume  a  more  useful  aspect.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  I  be  willing  to  give  you  my  name.' 

'  And  so  I  am  to  consider  it  decided,  my  utilita- 
rian cousin  !  Well,  it  is  all  for  the  best  that  you 
should  not  join  us,  probably,  for  I  am  sure  nobody 
but  myself  could  ever  bide  your  interminable 
preachments.  Let  me  tell  you,  cousin  Henry, 
that  you  are  predestined,  predetermined  and  fore- 
ordained to  be  a  rusty,  crusty,  fusty  old  bachelor, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity  the  woman 
that  ever  persuades  you  to  be  anything  else.  So 
good  morning  to  you  and  your  stale  neswpaper.' 
And  the  lively,  pretty  little  maiden  bounded  out  of 
the  room,  carolling  as  she  went,  the  words  of  the 


song, 


'  Liberty  for  me, 
No  man's  wife  I  '11  be,'  &c. 

'  Heartless  girl !'  were  the  words  that  burst  from 
Henry's  lips  as  the  door  closed  after  her ;  and 
then,  for  a  long  time,  he  stood  with  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  and  his  head  bowed,  evidently  in 
deep  thought.  '  Yes,  she  is  indeed  thoroughly 
heartless  !'  was  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came  at 
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last,    and  which   seemed  so   certain,    that,   uncon- 
sciously, he  uttered  it  aloud. 

Never  was  he  more  in  error.  Julia  Bradley 
was,  by  no  means,  a  heartless  girl.  She  was  light- 
hearted,  for  nature  had  richly  endowed  her  with  a 
cheerful  disposition,  she  was  free  from  care,  and  un- 
touched by  sorrow.  She  differed  from  her  cousin 
Henry  in  that  she  always  saw  first  the  bright  side  of 
any  picture,  while  the  dark  side  appeared  first  to 
him ;  she  saw  but  the  '  silver  lining'  of  the  cloud, 
while  to  him,  whatever  cloud  gloomed  over  his  head 
was  indeed  but  the  '  blackness  of  darkness.'  Like 
the  bee,  she  drew  honey  from  every  flower,  and 
knew  how  to  be  happy  under  all  circumstances. 
But,  although  she  laughed  more  than  she  wept,  and 
talked  more  in  gay  and  jesting  language  than  in 
serious,  measured  phrase,  yet  no  one  felt  more 
keenly  than  she  the  miseries  of  others,  and  few 
moved  with  such  alacrity  to  their  relief.  Innocent 
and  guileless  herself,  she  believed  others  to  be  so, 
and  lived  in  the  blissfulness  of  childlike  faith  in 
the  world's  goodness,  and  its  constantly  increasing 
wisdom,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  sin  and 
oppression  of  the  world  gathered  gloom  upon  the 
heart  of  her  cousin,  and,  at  times,  almost  mad- 
dened his  brain.  While  his  heart  was  like  the 
'  river  sponge,  constantly  saturated  with  the  passing 
streams  of  another's  sorrow,'  hers  was  more  like  the 
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blessed  sunlight,  forever  imparting  warmth  and  light 
to  all  who  came  under  her  influence.  With  true 
womanly  intuition,  she  fully  comprehended  the 
depths  of  her  cousin's  serious  and  somewhat  stern 
nature  :  while  he,  with  man's  frequent  obtuseness, 
where  woman  is  the  object  of  scrutiny,  judged  her 
to  be  heartless,  weak,  and  superficial  in  character, 
if  not  feeble  in  intellect. 

Henry  was,  however,  more  correct  in  his  estimate 
of  the  sewing  society,  concerning  which  he  ex- 
pressed so  much  dissatisfaction.  Originally  benevo- 
lent in  its  aim,  and  useful  in  its  results,  it  had  sadly 
degenerated  with  the  influx  of  young  and  giddy 
people  into  its  midst.  Amusement  seemed  now  to  be 
the  whole  object  for  which  the  young  people  met ; 
for  of  these  was  the  society  now  mainly  composed, 
the  elder  and  more  sedate  portion  of  the  body 
having  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  somewhat  questionable  amusements  into 
the  evening  entertainments.  This  secession  had 
caused  much  hard  feeling,  and  many  ill-natured 
remarks;  while  the  young  people,  left  more  free  to 
follow  their  tastes  than  ever,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
their  eldors,  ran  the  giddiest  round  of  frolic  and 
fun  imaginable.  It  was  not  long  before  the  evening 
sessions  of  the  once  staid,  practical  society,  became 
characterized  by  an  extravagance  of  display  and 
parade,  a  lawlessness  of  demeanor,  and  an  aban- 
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donment  of  the  wbole  company  to  the  most  riotous 
pleasure,  that  would  have  rendered  obnoxious  even 
a  large  and  fashionable  party  in  that  somewhat 
quiet  town.  There  was  indeed  need  of  reform. 

Julia  had  felt  this  for  some  time,  though  she  had 
said  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  was  generally  the  gayest 
of  the  gay  at  these  gatherings,  the  first  at  the 
society,  and  the  last  to  leave  it.  Henry's  strictures 
led  her  to  carry  out  instantly  a  resolution  she  had 
been  long  forming  —  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after 
their  conversation,  above  narrated,  she  had  flung 
on  hat  and  shawl,  and  started  on  her  mission.  It 
needed  but  few  arguments  from  her,  the  village 
favorite,  to  convince  the  young  people  that  a  reform- 
ation was  necessary  in  their  sewing  society,  and 
but  little  persuasion  to  obtain  from  them  a  promise 
to  aid  in  revolutionizing  the  little  community  that 
had  so  sadly  deteriorated. 

But  it  was  a  more  difficult  task  to  bring  back  the 
seceders  from  the  society,  and  to  restore  the  disaf- 
fected. They  were  older,  firmer,  and  not  so  easily 
won.  But  who  can  long  resist  the  influence  of 
kind  and  gentle  persuasion  ?  Julia  apologized  to 
the  senior  ladies  who  had  been  shocked  at  the 
wild  frolics  of  herself  and  young  friends,  promised 
amendment,  portrayed  graphically  widow  Foster's 
sufferings,  and  the  aid  that  might  be  afforded  her, 
would  the  matrons  but  return  to  their  old  posts, 
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and  coaxed  and  persuaded  and  removed  obstacles  — 
and  gradually,  the  ice  thawed  from  their  manners 
and  their  hearts,  and  one  after  another  consented 
'  to  be  present  at  one  more  meeting  of  the  society.' 

The  next  thing  was  to  obtain  widow  Foster's  per- 
mission for  the  society  to  meet  with  her,  and  aid  her 
as  they  were  able.  This  was  easily  effected.  Now, 
although,  really,  Julia  had  accomplished  all  this 
herself,  yet  she  had  worked  in  such  a  way,  that  her 
agency,  at  the  time,  was  hardly  seen  or  acknowledged. 
She  had  conversed  with  one,  reconciled  another, 
won  over  a  third,  and  then  had  led  these  to  in- 
fluence others  in  the  same  way,  until  finally  the 
'  whole  lump  was  leavened  ;'  and  yet  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  even  those  influenced,  to  tell  who 
was  the  prime  mover  in  this  reform. 

Great  was  the  stare  of  astonishment  from  those 
who  were  not  in  the  secret,  when,  on  the  next 
sabbath,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service,  the 
good  minister  read  from  the  pulpit  the  secretary's 
notice,  that  '  the  next  meeting  of  the  ladies'  sewing 
society  would  be  held  on  the  ensuing  Wednesday, 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Foster.'  Henry  cast  a 
quick,  sudden  glance  down  the  pew  where  his 
cousin  sat,  looking  as  demure  as  her  mirth-loving 
eyes,  and  roguish  mouth,  round  which  the  dimples 
were  ever  playing  at  '  hide  and  seek  '  would  permit 
—  but  her  countenance  revealed  nothing.  And 
15 
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when,  afterwards,  he  inquired  of  her  as  to  the 
originator  of  this  new  movement,  he  only  learned 
from  her  that  '  some  of  the  ladies  had  laid  the  plan  ;' 
notwithstanding  which  evasion,  however>  he  saw 
through  the  whole,  and  his  heart  grew  light  in  his 
bosom,  as  he  recalled  his  decision  of  a  few  days 
before,  and  said  to  himself,  '  she  is  not  heartless, 
after  all.' 

Wednesday  afternoon  came  —  clear,  bright,  and 
cool.  An  October  sun  shed  down  a  most  glorious 
and  mellow  light  on  the  gorgeously  apparelled 
forest,  on  the  brown  fields,  and  rippling  streams, 
whose  music  was  so  soon  to  be  hushed,  and  whose 
dancing  feet  stayed  by  the  fettering  ice  of  winter. 
As  early  as  one  o'clock,  the  society  began  to  as- 
semble at  the  humble  dwelling  of  widow  Foster ; 
for  the  etiquette  that  obtains  so  widely  in  cities,  is 
little  regarded  in  our  country  villages,  and  the  earlier 
that  companies  assembling  for  an  afternoon  can  get 
together,  the  better.  There  was  a  general  turn-out 
of  all  who  had  ever  been  connected  with  the  society, 
and  the  little  dornicil  of  the  poor  widow  was  crowd- 
ed to  its  utmost  capacity.  All  came,  bearing  some 
substantial  present  for  the  widow  or  her  children, 
or  if  any  had  failed  to  provide  any  other  gift,  a 
broad  piece  of  silver  or  a  bank  note  was  thrust  into 
the  good  woman's  hand.  Loads  of  wood  were 
thrown  off  into  her  wood-house,  a  barrel  of  flour 
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was  rolled  into  her  kitchen,  cotton  cloth,  flannel  and 
calico  were  laid  upon  her  table,  from  which  gar- 
ments were  cut  and  fitted  for  the  little  ones,  when 
nimble  fingers  moved  rapidly  to  complete  them, 
ready  to  wear.  Eatables  of  all  kinds  stored  the 
shelves  of  the  pantry,  groceries  were  packed  away 
for  future  use,  and  at  the  hour  of  supper,  the 
festive  board  was  heavily  laden  with  necessary  food. 

It  was  touching  indeed,  to  witness  Mrs.  Foster's 
gratitude.  Poor  woman !  she  had  toiled  on  for 
years,  almost  unaided  and  unfriended,  at  times 
unable  at  the  close  of  one  meal  to  tell  where  the 
next  was  to  be  obtained,  yet  in  the  depth  of  her 
darkness,  sorrow,  and  poverty,  implicitly  trusting  in 
the  God  of  the  widow  and  fatherless,  who  had  never 
failed  her.  But  now,  such  a  perfect  avalanche  of 
favors  and  blessings  was  heaped  upon  her  that  her 
heart  was  overwhelmed  :  and  as  one  after  another 
came,  bearing  some  donation,  grateful  emotions 
choked  her  utterance,  tears  trickled  down  her  thin 
cheeks,  and  she  could  only  press  the  hands  of  the 
donors,  and  utter  a  fervent  '  God  bless  you  !' 

Little  Ellen,  the  widow's  second  child,  a  girl  of 
ten  summers,  whom  consumption  had  led  '  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  spirit-land,'  sat  bolstered  up  in 
a  rocking-chair,  the  deadly  hectic  burning  on  her 
cheek,  and  the  brilliance  of  consumption  beaming 
from  her  eye.  Now,  a  warm  flannel  wrapper  was 
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given  the  little  girl ;  then  some  one  sought  to  tempt 
her  appetite  with  a  transparent  jelly,  or  a  dainty 
confection ;  or  a  pretty  book  was  placed  in  the 
emaciated  little  hand ;  or,  which  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  little  heaven-bound  sufferer  more  than  aught 
else,  a  soft  hand  stroked  her  smooth  hair,  warm  lips 
pressed  a  kiss  on  her  pale  brow,  and  a  voice  of 
music  spake  to  her  the  language  of  kindness  and 
sympathy.  Then  the  large  dark  eyes  of  the  patient, 
dying  child  grew  moist  with  feeling,  and  the  faint, 
but  eloquent  smile  that  illuminated  her  wasted 
features,  told  of  the  angel  spirit  that  animated  the 
frail  form. 

It  was  astonishing  how  perfect  was  the  happiness 
and  unanimity  that  reigned  among  the  members  of 
that  divided  body,  on  that  afternoon.  All  were 
pervaded  with  the  same  amiable  spirit  —  both  young 
and  old,  grave  and  gay  —  all  chatted  together,  all 
worked  together,  and  so  busy  and  happy  were 
they,  that  scandal  was  forgotten,  and  quarrels  were 
laid  aside.  Even  those,  who,  in  their  hearts,  had 
sneered  at  the  idea  of  a  meeting  at  widow  Foster's 
dwelling,  that  ill-looking,  ill-furnished,  unpainted, 
uncarpeted  old  tenement,  were  obliged  to  confess  to 
themselves,  that  seldom  had  they  passed,  anywhere, 
a  more  agreeable  afternoon. 

In  the  evening,  but  not  till  eight  o'clock,  for 
the  by-laws  of  the  society  were  now  to  be  strictly 
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carried  out,  the  gentlemen  friends  of  the  ladies  made 
their  appearance.  Nothing  was  said  of  backgam- 
mon, whist,  or  dancing,  yet  it  was  found  possible  to 
pass  an  hour  or  so,  agreeably,  in  pleasant  conversa- 
tion. Before  they  separated,  Julia  suggested  the 
propriety  of  the  gentlemen  making  a  donation  to 
the  poor  family,  and  instantly  started  round  among 
them  with  Willie  Foster's  cap  as  a  contribution 
box,  into  which  a  little  shower  of  silver  coins  was 
immediately  rained  —  for  the  gentlemen  gallantly 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  ladies. 

While  they  were  debating  where  to  hold  the  next 
meeting,  the  '  heartless'  Julia  intimated  to  the 
president  of  the  society,  that  she  had  ascertained 
by  personal  inquiry,  that  old  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
had  outlived  husband  and  children,  and  who  dwelt 
alone  under  the  hill,  was  entirely  destitute  of  win- 
ter clothing,  and  of  means  to  obtain  any ;  and  im- 
mediately the  worthy  matron  appointed  the  next 
meeting  at  her  own  residence,  begging  all  the 
ladies  to  be  in  attendance,  as  they  were  to  work  for 
old  Mrs.  Howard. 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  names  of  a  number  of 
young  boys  and  girls  were  presented,  who  were  said 
to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  district 
school,  because  they  lacked  clothes  to  wear,  and 
books  to  use  —  and  a  vote  was  unanimously  passed  to 
supply  these  deficiences  from  the  society's  treasury, 
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which;  now  that  the  hearts  of  its  members  were 
open,  seemed  like  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  in  the 
fairy  story,  inexhaustible. 

And  thus,  all  through  the  winter,  did  the  society 
zealously  labor.  New  life  seemed  to  animate  it, 
and  from  having  nothing  to  do,  it  passed  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  became  so  crowded  with 
work,  that  weekly  meetings  took  the  place  of  semi- 
monthly sessions,  and  even  then,  the  ladies  were 
straightened  for  time  to  accomplish  all  that  their 
generous  hearts  devised.  Many  who  had  ever 
stood  aloof  from  the  institution  came  forward  and 
joined  it,  helping  with  heart  and  hand ;  it  rose  in 
character,  as  it  increased  in  numbers,  and  not  un- 
frequent  were  the  donations  made  to  it  by  the 
town's  people.  Now  there  came  a  small  sum  of 
money,  now  a  few  yards  of  calico,  or  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  while  even  the  shopkeepers  with  whom 
the  society  traded,  became  so  munificent  as  to  sell 
to  them  at  cost. 

There  was  one  place  at  which  the  society  had 
long  contemplated  holding  a  meeting,  but  sickness 
in  that  household  had  prevented.  This  was  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Lambert,  who  lived  in  a  miserable 
dwelling  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Mr. 
Lambert  was  unfortunately  addicted  to  intemper- 
ance, and  though  capable  of  maintaining  well  his 
large  family,  though  naturally  kind-hearted  and 
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well-disposed,  yet  through  his  criminal  self-indul- 
gence, his  poor  wife  and  children  were  wellnigh 
reduced  to  beggary.  Fruitless  efforts  had  again 
and  again  been  made  to  effect  his  reformation,  until 
he  was,  at  last,  given  up  as  lost  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  people  only  thought  of  aiding  his  family, 
and  of  rendering  them  comfortable.  This  was  the 
sole  object  that  the  ladies'  society  had  in  view, 
when  it  proposed  to  Mrs.  Lambert  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  her  house — a  proposition  to  which  the  tried 
woman  gratefully  acceded. 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  before  the  dissipated 
father  of  this  poor  and  sad  family  recovered  from  an 
illness,  brought  on  by  his  excesses,  which  had 
confined  him  to  his  bed  all  winter.  But,  at  last, 
one  warm,  beautiful  May  afternoon,  when  the  balmy 
air  was  vocal  with  the  music  of  bird  voices,  the  hum 
of  insects  and  the  murmuring  of  rippling  streams, 
groups  of  the  village  matrons  and  maidens  might 
have  been  seen,  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  laden  with 
necessaries  for  the  needy  family,  now  stepping 
cautiously  over  the  foot-worn  bridge,  and  now 
climbing  the  steep  hill,  on  their  way  to  the  cheer- 
less, comfortless  home  of  the  Lamberts.  Much  they 
found  to  do  that  afternoon,  for  the  mother's  energies 
were  crippled  by  her  great  trials,  her  spirit  was 
crushed,  and  her  heart  wellnigh  broken,  so  that  she 
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had  folded  her  hands  in  inactivity,  and  sat  down  in 
indolent  despair,  not  even  doing  what,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  she  might  have  done.  But 
under  the  busy  fingers  of  some  forty  kind,  willing, 
working  women,  garments  grew  as  if  by  magic,  and 
soon  there  were  completed  frocks  and  pinafores  for 
the  little  girls,  shirts  and  roundabouts  for  the  boy?, 
articles  of  bed-clothing,  and  such  apparel  as  the 
father  and  mother  most  needed.  Forth  from  a 
basket,  of  dimensions  little  less  than  infinite,  one 
good  dame  produced  a  donation  of  stockings  of 
various  sizes ;  another,  from  a  pocket  nearly  as  ca- 
pacious drew  a  vest  for  the  ruined  father :  while  a 
third  untied  a  huge  bundle  handkerchief,  and  dis- 
covered a  neat  cap  and  bonnet  for  the  mother. 
And  then  the  provisions  for  the  inner  man  !  '  the 
edibles  and  portables !'  there  surely  could  have 
been  found  no  greater  quantity,  even  at  the  crowded 
village  inn.  A  faint  gleam  of  sunshine  came  once 
more  to  the  pale,  wan  cheek  of  the  drunkard's 
wife,  and  light  and  laughter  beamed  dimly  again 
from  the  eyes  of  his  haggard  babes.  Yet  there  was 
a  settled  look  of  dejection  on  the  care-worn  face  of 
the  wife,  that  told  of  the  agony  tugging  at  her  heart 
strings,  of  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  whose  dregs  she 
had  not  yet  drained.  And  on  the  beautiful  fore- 
heads of  the  innocent  children  sat  ever  a  timid  yet 
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appealing  expression,  that  might  have  found  utter- 
ance in  the  language, 

'  Our  father 's  a  drunkard,  '  but  we  're  not  to  blame ! ' 

That  father !  never  writhed  mortal  man  in  more 
agony  than  he  that  afternoon.  Like  the  fabled 
Prometheus  he  was  chained  securely  to  one  spot, 
while  the  ever  devouring  vulture  of  remorse  preyed 
pitilessly  on  his  heart.  Few  went  within  the  little 
bedroom  where  he  lay  upon  his  couch,  and  those 
few  seemed  by  their  laconic  address  and  freezing 
manner  to  express  rebuke  and  dislike.  He  saw  the 
happy  matrons  and  maidens  as  they  passed  his  nar- 
row door,  and  memory  brought  up  from  the  abyss  of 
the  past,  the  form  and  face  of  his  now  sorrowful 
wife,  when  they  were  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  the 
gladdest  and  brightest  of  her  guests  —  the  time 
when  fortune  smiled  upon  him,  and  men  gave  him 
their  hands  in  confidence,  when  his  home  was  happy 
and  his  heart  light  —  and  the  contrast  between  that 
bright  past  and  the  gloomy  present  was  so  painful, 
that  perspiration  was  forced  out  upon  his  brow,  and 
low  moans  of  agony  wrung  from  his  heart.  What 
he  had  been,  what  he  was,  and  what  he  ought  to  be, 
all  came  up  before  him,  and  so  intense  was  his 
anguish  that  he  envied  the  very  dead  who  slept 
calmly  in  the  graveyard. 
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Tea  was  announced,  and  as  the  company  were 
passing  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  tables  were 
spread,  Julia  Bradley  turned  her  head  towards  the 
room  of  the  sick  man,  when  she  saw,  or  thought  she 
saw  him  dash  away  a  tear.  Pity  for  him  was  her 
first  emotion,  and  then  a  good  thought  came  into 
her  mind,  and  she  lingered  behind  the  rest  to  carry 
it  into  action.  Softly,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
she  stepped  to  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  and  with  her 
silvery  voice  accosted  him.  Language  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration  he  was  not  used  to,  and  it  went 
to  his  heart.  Expressions  of  interest  in  himself  he 
had  not  heard  for  a  long  time,  and  all  form  of  reply 
was  choked  down  by  his  emotions.  But  when  the 
good-hearted  girl  spoke  lovingly  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  praised  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of 
the  latter,  and  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  for- 
mer, the  husband  and  father  were  moved  within  him, 
and  he  wept.  Julia  had  touched  the  right  chord  in 
his  bosom. 

'  No  man  ever  had  a  better  wife  or  finer  children, 
and,  God  knows,  I  wish  they  were  rid  of  me 
entirely,  as  they  will  be,  before  long  —  for  then 
they  '11  be  better  off;'  was  his  earnest  remark. 

'  I  've  been  thinking  of  a  plan  to  benefit  your 
family  very  much,  only  I  fear  you  will  not  fall  in 
with  it,'  said  Julia,  hardly  daring  to  broach  the 
subject  nearest  her  heart  at  this  moment. 
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'  Don't  you  think  I  love  my  wife  and  children  ?' 
was  the  blunt  rejoinder. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  do,  as  well  as  any  man,  as 
you  love  your  own  life ;  but  my  plan  involves  some 
sacrifice.' 

'  And  do  you  think  I  would  not  make  it  ?  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  for  my  family  —  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  them  !' 

1  Oh,  dear  sir,'  replied  Julia  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness, '  if  you  would  but  make  this  sacrifice,  if  you 
would  but  lay  away,  at  once  and  forever,  not  your 
life,  but  your  death  —  that  which  destroys  yourself, 
makes  miserable  your  good  wife  and  innocent  babes 
who  yet  dearly  love  you,  and  who  cling  to  you 
when  others  cast  you  off !  Oh  sir,  give  up  but  this 
one  habit,  and  how  happy  a  household  will  yours 
become  !' 

A  torrent  of  tears  rained  down  the  poor  man's 
face  at  this  earnest  appeal,  and  he  trembled  vio- 
lently, but  said  not  a  word. 

'  Why  not  abjure  forever  that  poison  which  has 
already  wrought  such  woe  in  your  house  ?  Think 
how  easily  you  can  become  the  man  you  once  were, 
how  easily  you  can  again  make  your  wife  and 
children  happy !  You  have  but  to  resolve  to  be- 
come a  temperate,  sober  man,  and  to  keep  that 
resolution,  and  the  good  work  is  done  !  Why  not 
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make   such  a  resolution?     Oh   sir,  do,   for  your 
wife's  and  children's  sake  !' 

A  sudden  change  passed  over  poor  Lambert's 
face  :  a  look  of  firmness  supplanted  the  listless,  sad 
expression  that  was  on  his  countenance  but  a  moment 
before,  his  lips  became  compressed  tightly,  and  he 
struck  with  his  closed  hand  energetically  upon  the 
bed,  saying,  '  I  will  resolve  !  I  do,  I  will  promise  !' 

'  Let  me  write  it,'  said  Julia,  eagerly ;  and 
catching  up  a  New  Testament  that  lay  on  the  table 
at  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  her  pencil,  she  wrote  on 
the  blank  leaf  as  follows  : 

'  I  do  most  solemnly  promise,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  that  I  will  never  again  drink  any- 
thing that  will  intoxicate.' 

Mr.  Lambert  took  the  volume  from  her  hand, 
read  slowly  what  she  had  written,  and  then  taking 
her  proffered  pencil,  wrote  underneath,  in  a  bold 
hand,  with  a  firmness  that  indented  several  pages, 
'  JAMES  LAMBERT.'  '  So  help  me  God,  I  will 
never  break  that  promise,  Miss  Bradley,'  said  he, 
handing  back  the  book. 

'  Oh,  thank  you,  sir  !  Bless  you,  sir  !  Bless  you  ! 
I  am  sure  you  will  never  break  it !'  and  the  over- 
joyed girl  pressed  the  brawny  hand  of  the  inebriate 
between  both  hers,  hardly  conscious  in  her  ecstasy 
of  what  she  was  about.  Smiles  broke  over  her 
face,  and  she  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  of  which 
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she  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed.  Hope  and  resolu- 
tion lighted  up  the  eyes  of  the  sick  man,  and  excite- 
ment brought  a  warm  color  to  his  cheek,  so  that  he 
seemed  almost  well  again. 

But  a  third  party  had  witnessed  this  little  scene, 
and  in  her  heart  was  deeper,  more  grateful  joy  than 
in  Julia's.  Mrs.  Lambert  had  missed  the  good  girl 
from  the  tea-table,  and  having  come  in  quest  of 
her,  had  beheld  all  that  had  transpired.  A  slight 
movement  at  the  door  called  thither  the  attention 
of  the  husband  and  of  Julia,  and  there  stood  the 
completely  overwhelmed  wife,  big  tears  dropping 
like  summer  rain  from  her  face,  with  upraised  hands 
clasped  tightly  from  intense  feeling,  her  lips  parted, 
and  the  paleness  of  excitement  blanching  yet  whiter 
her  ever  pale  features.  '  Oh,  my  dear  James  !  my 
dear,  dear  husband  !'  burst  from  her  o'ercharged 
heart,  as  she  rushed  towards  the  bed  ;  and  winding 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  she  sobbed  on  his  pillow 
like  a  very  infant.  The  sufferings  of  past  years, 
his  deep  debasement,  his  harsh  treatment  of  herself 
and  little  ones,  his  neglect  of  his  family  —  all,  all 
were  forgotten,  the  tenderness  of  their  early  affection 
came  back  in  all  its  freshness,  and  the  lips  of  the  so 
long  unhappy,  and  almost  alienated  couple,  met  in  a 
kiss. 

It  was  soon  known  by  all  in  the  house  that  Mr. 
Lambert  had  pledged  himself  never  again  to  drink, 
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and,  greatly  to  Julia's  annoyance,  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  flew  like  wildfire  from  lip  to  lip. 
All  was  excitement.  Some  hurried  to  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's room  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  to 
strengthen  his  newly  formed  resolution ;  others 
gathered  around  Julia,  stunning  her  with  praises 
and  thanks,  while  the  children  of  the  family  stood 
at  a  distance,  and  looked  up  at  the  fair  girl,  as 
though  she  were  a  goddess,  whom  they  must  worship 
afar  off. 

That  evening,  when  the  gentlemen  came  to 
gallant  home  their  wives,  sisters,  cousins,  and 
friends, —  a  duty  they  never  failed  to  perform, — 
Henry  Marston,  for  the  first  time,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  sewing  society.  The  occurrence  of  the 
afternoon  furnished  the  topic  of  conversation  for  the 
evening;  and  Julia,  poor  girl,  was  again  greatly 
distressed  at  the  laudation  of  which  she  was  the 
object,  and  at  the  exaggerated  praise  of  herself  that 
came  from  all  lips.  All  her  previous  good  deeds 
were  dragged  to  light,  and  she  became  the  lion 
of  the  evening,  '  the  observed  of  all  observers.' 
Cousin  Henry  sought  her  out,  and  commended  her 
as  he  had  never  done  before,  mildly,  but  warmly, 
and  her  eyes  were  bent  to  the  ground  by  the 
undisguised  admiration  and  affection  that  beamed 
from  his. 

'  I  believe  you  promised  to  join  us,  cousin  Henry, ' 
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she  said,  on  their  way  home  that  night,  '  when  our 
society  became  more  useful.  Are  we  not  sufficiently 
utilitarian  to  suit  your  notions  now  ?' 

'  Dear  Julia  !  what  a  good  girl  vou  are  !     How 

O  O  «/ 

this  sewing  society  has  changed,  and  all  through 
your  instrumentality !  How  have  I  wronged  you, 
by  calling  you  vain  and  heartless  !  Forgive  me, 
dearest  cousin,  for  until  recently,  I  have  never 
understood  you.' 

'  But  all  this  is  not  to  the  purpose,  Henry. 
Do  n't  wander  from  the  question.  I  am  secretary 
of  the  society ;  say,  will  you  give  me  your  name  ?' 

'  Yes,  Julia,'  he  replied,  with  a  vehemence  that 
almost  startled  her ;  '  and  not  my  name  merely,  but 
my  hand  and  my  heart.  Will  you  accept  them  ? 
Do  not  say  no,  for  my  happiness  depends  upon  your 
answering  yes.  Tell  me  that  my  years  of  unspoken 
affection  are  not  unrequited,  and  promise,  gladsome, 
light-hearted  cousin,  as  my  own  dear  wife,  to  infuse 
into  my  darker  and  less  hopeful  nature,  the  sun- 
shine and  happiness  that  dwell  in  your  heart.  Oh 
Julia,  be  mine,  and  teach  me,  like  yourself,  to  make 
the  world  better  for  my  having  lived  in  it ! ' 

After  what  the  fair  reader  has  learned  of  Julia's 
benevolent  nature,  it  will  easily  be  believed  that 
she  complied  with  so  reasonable  a  request.  But  we 
are  not  skillful  in  depicting  love  scenes,  and  must 
leave  Julia's  reply  entirely  to  the  imagination  of  the 
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gentle  reader.  Just  go  back  a  few  years,  and 
recall  your  own  language  and  manner  under  similar 
circumstances,  or  forward  a  few  years,  and  think 
how  you  will  act,  and  what  you  will  say,  when  her 
case  becomes  your  own,  and  you  will  have  Julia's 
answer,  at  least,  in  substance.  But  this  we  will  tell 
you  :  there  was  a  wedding  at  the  village  church  that 
fall,  at  which  were  present  all  the  members  of  the 
sewing  society,  Widow  Foster,  and  her  little  ones, 
as  well  as  the  Lamberts,  who  would,  on  no  account, 
have  been  absent  from  the  bridal  of  their  benefac- 
tress. 
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THE  NUPTIAL   HERALDS 

FROM    THE    OLD    BOHEMIAN. 

BY    MRS.    C.    M.    SAWYER. 

HERALDS  summon  —  gay-robed  heralds  — 

At  the  gate  of  castle  Biwog. 

'  Greetings  from  thy  son  we  bring  thee  — 

Filial  greetings  from  thy  Stibor, 

Who  his  nuptial  vows  will  utter 

In  twice  ten  days  at  Ratibor, 

And  his  father  humbly  biddeth !' 

'  Hath  the  boy,  unwisely,  rashly, 
Sought  a  foreign  land  and  chosen 
For  his  bride,  a  foeman's  daughter  — 
Scorning  all  his  father's  counsels  — 
Proudly  forfeiting  his  blessing  — 
Never  shall  he  see  that  father 
At  his  nuptial  banquet  seated  !' 

Maidens  summon — gay-robed  maidens  — 
At  the  gate  of  ancient  Biwog  :  — 
'  Courteous  greetings  from  fair  Ulla, 
From  thy  son's  young  bride  we  bring  thee  ; 
16 
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She,  in  days  twice  seven,  prayeth 
Thee  to  grace  her  nuptial  banquet 
By  thy  presence  at  Ratibor  !' 

4  Hath  the  maid — my  foeman's  daughter, 
Of  a  foreign  land  a  dweller — 
One  to  be  her  liege-lord  chosen, 
Who  his  father's  counsel  slighteth — 
Who  his  father's  blessing  scorneth, 
Never  shall  she  see  that  father 
At  her  nuptial  banquet  seated !' 

Horse-hoofs  thunder — ringing  horse-hoofs- 
At  the  gate  of  ancient  Biwog  : 
With  wild  neigh,  dilated  nostrils, 
Flowing  rein  and  empty  saddle, 
There  his  son's  gray  steed  is  stamping, 
Covered  with  the  foam  of  travel. 

Up  Count  Biwog  starts — the  old  man — 
Loud  he  wails  with  bitter  wailing : 
'  Wo  !  my  gray  steed,  my  good  courser, 
Thou  art  but  a  fearful  herald  ! 
Wo  !  my  noble  son  is  slaughtered 
By  the  fell  club  of  the  robber  !' 

Youthful  strength  to  limbs  so  aged — 
Youthful  fire  to  veins  so  withered, 
Swift  returned,  as  aged  Biwog 
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Mounted  and  spurred  back  his  courser, 
Guided  by  the  snowy  hoof-tracks. 

So  three  days — long,  long  days — followed 

That  old  man  the  courser's  hoof- tracks  ; 

Nor  to  right  nor  left  once  turning 

His  sad  eyes,  till  by  Ratibor 

He,  all  worn  and  weary,  stayed  him. 

From  the  castle  gate,  wide  opened, 
Rushed  brave  Stibor,  rushed  fair  Ulla, 
At  the  old  man's  feet  low  kneeling. 
Hark  !  how  bold  young  Stibor  pleadeth  ! 
'  Father  Biwog  !  noble  Biwog  ! 
For  the  maidens'  sake  whom  Ulla 
With  her  courteous  message  sent  thee — 
For  the  true  love's  sake  which  led  thee 
Back  upon  the  courser's  hoof-tracks 
Swift  to  spur,  thy  lost  son  seeking — 
For  the  sake  of  fair,  young  Ulla, 
Who  is  wise  and  good  and  gentle, 
Change  thine  ancient  hate  to  friendship  ! 
Father  Biwog  !  noble  Biwog  ! 
Bless  with  loving  words  our  union  !' 

Down  the  old  man  gazed  upon  them — 
On  his  bold,  brave  son — his  only — 
Gazed  upon  the  youthful  Ulla, 
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Who,  her  soft  bright  flaxen  tresses 
Floating  round  her  snowy  shoulders, 
Turned  her  eyes  of  heavenly  azure 
Gently,  sweetly,  meekly  on  him. 

And  the  stern  old  man,  no  longer 

That  strange,  touching  sight  enduring, 

Felt  the  ice  of  hatred  melting 

In  his  cold,  relentless  bosom  ; 

Felt  his  heart  more  warmly  beating, 

Spread  his  father  arms,  and  fondly 

Clasped  them  round  his  kneeling  children  ! 

Thus  beheld  young,  noble  Stibor, 
Thus  beheld  fair,  gentle  Ulla, 
Smilingly,  Count  Biwog  seated 
At  then1  happy  nuptial  banquet ! 
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BY    G.    H.    BALLOU. 

OH  man  of  art,  who  marshallest 

Thy  hues  in  bright  array, 
And  striv'st  to  grasp  some  gorgeous  thought 

Above  our  common  clay — 

Thy  toil  is  nought !     Earth's  cominon  things 

More  loveliest  truth  contain, 
Than  all  thy  loftiest  dreams  can  reach, 

Or  all  thy  love  explain. 

And  humble  lives  and  lowly  hearts 

Are  better  worth  thy  care, 
Than  all  the  deeds  of  gallant  knight, 

Or  plumes  of  lady  fair. 

And  there  are  flowers  by  beggars'  hut, 

Or  by  the  prison  wall, 
Which  God  cloth  love  as  well  as  those 

That  grace  a  princely  hall. 

Then,  master,  come  ! — who  knowest  best 

To  use  the  minstrel's  lyre, 
Or  how  to  limn  the  beauteous  gifts 

Which  still  our  souls  admire — 
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And  pray  to  him  who  children  taught, 
That  he  may  teach,  thee  too  ; 

Pray  for  a  heart  of  lowly  frame, 
A  gentle,  and  a  true. 

Pray  that  thou  mayst,  in  all  thy  toil, 
Ne'er  lend  one  lure  to  shame, 

But  ever  in  thy  daily  works 
Make  fresh  thy  Saviour's  name. 
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A    NEW    ENGLAND    TALE. 
BY  MRS.  C.   M.  SAWTER. 

LONELY  it  stands  within  a  lonely  nook, 
Yon  low-roofed  cottage  by  the  alder  brook ; 
There  where  the  mimic  dam,  by  childhood's  toil 
With  careful  art  constructed,  keeps  a  coil 
'Mid  the  clear  waters  ;  flinging  up  the  spray 
In  dazzling  showers — like  fairy  hands  at  piay — 
Till  the  wild  flowers  ,that  by  the  brooklet  nod — 
The  golden  oxlips  and  rich  emerald  sod, 
Look  bright,  as  is  the  tender  cress  that  laves 
Its  tossing  clusters  in  the  limpid  waves. 

Lonely  it  stands,  and  empty  now ! — a  home 

Where  hooting  night  birds  only  love  to  come. 

Its  little  casement,  dark  with  many  a  stain 

And  weather  beaten,  shows  no  gleaming  pane ; 

The  sunken  roof  with  moss  is  all  o'ergrown  ; 

The  shattered  door,  long  hingeless  left,  now  prone 

Upon  the  ground,  lies  moldering  ;  from  the  wall, 

That  leans  and  totters  to  its  final  fall, 

The  loosened  clapboard,  swinging,  beats  the  air. 

Scaring  the  busy  squirrel,  in  its  lair 

Beneath  the  sill,  where,  provident,  it  lays 

Its  store  of  acorns  for  the  winter  days, — 

And  the  shy  ground-bird  that  her  soft  nest  weaves 

Under  the  creeping  ivy's  sheltering  leaves. 
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Round  the  low  eaves,  the  pendant  vine  no  more 
Clasps  its  slight  tendrils  as  it  did  of  yore, 
But,  all  neglected,  desolately  down 
Swings  in  the  wind  and  trails  upon  the  ground. 

Decay's  sad  type  ! — I  pray  thee  mark  it  well, 
And  lend  thine  ear  while  I  a  tale  shall  tell — 
A  tale  of  humblest,  lowliest  lot,  refined 
By  meek  contentment ;  of  a  gem  enshrined 
In  rudest  casket ;  one  whose  life,  denied 
The  gifts  of  fortune,  nobly  dignified 
His  most  despised  condition. 

He  was  one 

Men  call  a  pauper : — desolate  and  lone, 
Eating  the  bread  by  charity  out-doled, 
Halting  and  crippled,  maimed  and  poor  and  old, 
Here  was  his  home  ! — and  yet  had  you  but  seen 
Yon  narrow  casement,  with  its  verdant  screen 
By  nature's  shuttle  woven,  you  had  said 
No  worthless  spirit  there  its  dwelling  made. 
I  '11  sketch  the  picture.     Round  the  casement  ranged, 
Stood  dark,  old  vases — quaint,  uncouth  and  strange ; 
Vases  that  from  old  England's  shores  were  brought 
Long  ere  her  child,  rebellious  grown,  had  caught, 
From  its  wild  life  amid  the  forests  free, 
That  untamed  spirit — love  of  liberty— 
Or  dared  to  think  that,  tall  and  stately  grown, 
Unchecked  by  leading  strings,  't  could  walk  alone. 

But  to  my  picture.     Round  the  sill  were  placed 
Those  quaint,  old  vases,  with  rich  flow'rets  graced  ; 
Roses  whose  fragrance  might  have  vied  with  those 
The  dark-eyed  Orient  maidens  oft  disclose 
Amid  their  locks,  when  summer's  dewy  gales 
Unlock  the  treasures  of  Cashmerian  vales  : 
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Lilies  and  myrtles  of  unfading  green, 

And  rare  exotics,  such  as  you  have  seen 

Brought  from  far  Indian  bowers  and  Southern  glades  ; 

The  gorgeous  cactus  and  pale  calla :  braids 

Of  slender  jasmine,  twisted  eglantine, 

And  the  long  tendrils  of  the  passion  vine ; 

Scarlet  geraniums  and  low  mignonettes, 

And  rich  profusion  of  blue  violets ; 

So  sweetly  scenting  all, — the  atmosphere 

Of  that  small  humble  room  might  well  appear, 

To  the  poor,  lowly  heart  whose  wealth  they  were, 

A  paradise  of  sweetness.     They  were  his 

•Sole  luxury ;  his  choicest  source  of  bliss. 

Thank  God !  who  made  the  flowers  for  him,  and  gave 

Such  harmless  friends  to  cheer  him  to  the  grave  ! 

Here  the  long  winter  hours  he  wiled  away, 

Watching  his  idols  grow  from  day  to  day. 

His  tidy  floor  and  ever  bright  hearth-stone, 

'Neath  the  kind  hands  of  neighboring  housewives,  shone 

Still  brighter,  when,  with  smiling  face  and  heart, 

They  came  to  bring  the  ancient  man  a  part 

Of  their  own  stores,  till,  all  the  village  round, 

No  daintier  board  or  larder  could  be  found. 

Then,  too,  when  summer  kissed  the  dewy  wold, 

Making  the  brook  a  belt  of  waving  gold, 

And  filling  earth  with  beauty,  by  his  door 

He  'd  sit  —  the  yellow  sunshine  falling  o  'er 

His  face,  as  through  the  bloomy  apple  tree 

Gracing  his  doorway,  soft  and  goldenly 

It  streamed  —  while  to  the  group  assembled  there  — 

Neighbors  who  sought  his  cot  their  gifts  to  bear 

And  hear  his  stories  of  the  times  of  yore  — 

With  honest  pride  he  'd  count  the  battles  o  'er 
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Which  for  his  country's  freedom  he  had  fought, 
Tell  of  the  fields  —  for  him  how  dearly  bought  — 
Which  left  him  but  a  crippled  hulk  at  last, 
Until  their  eyes,  all  moist  and  eager,  fast 
On  his  brown  face,  so  scarred  and  weather-worn. 
And  on  his  shattered  limbs  and  bending  form, 
Would  hang,  as  on  a  picture  of  some  saint 
Holy  and  beautiful ! 

Ah !  as  I  paint 

This  ancient  man,  a  joy  is  in  my  heart 
That  he  has  lived  and  made  of  earth  a  part ! 
But  let  me  on  — 

I  would  you  had  but  seen, 
When  happy  Saturday  the  noisy  train 
Of  boys  and  girls  from  school  released,  and  mirth 
Was  all  the  order  of  the  day  ;  —  how  forth 
Upon  his  crutch  he  'd  totter,  gently  led 
By  some  sedate  and  thoughtful  little  maid, 
And  to  the  forest  take  his  way  ;  the  while 
He  silent  listened  with  a  well  pleased  smile 
To  the  glad  shoutings  of  the  youngsters,  who 
Danced  on  before,  nor  greater  pleasure  knew 
Than,  with  the  ancient  pauper  at  their  side 
And  no  stern  master  with  his  frowns  to  chide 
Their  roguish  pranks  and  rude  and  boisterous  play, 
To  seek  the  wood  and  all  the  summer  day 
In  pastime  spend ; — and  happy  too  was  he 
When,  seated  'neath  some  green  and  spreading  tree, 
Whose  rich  dark  foliage  on  his  snow-white  head 
A  trembling  shadow  blent  with  sunbeams  shed. 
He  watched  the  nutters  clambering  up  the  trees, 
Or  heard  the  low  voice  of  the  summer  breeze 
Murmuring  sweet  songs  ;  while  ever  and  anon 
A  ringing  peal  of  laughter's  merriest  tone, 
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Borne  on  its  pinions,  reached  his  listening  ears, 
Filling  his  eyes  with  joy's  delicious  tears. 
How  throbbed  his  aged  heart,  when,  weary  grown, 
The  glad  ones  gathered  round  him  one  by  one 
With  hat  and  apron  laden  with  the  spoils 
From  the  old  primal  forest  wrested  ;  toil 
And  gay  excitement's  swiftly  hurrying  tide, 
Their  youthful  cheeks  with  crimson  hue  had  dyed, 
And  laughingly  they  strove  who  first  should  fill 
The  leathern  camp-pouch,  by  the  soldier  still 
E'er  faithful  worn,  with  shining  nuts  and  flowers 
And  fresh  ferns,  gathered  in  the  woodland  bowers. 

Back  to  the  cot  returned,  no  king  could  be 
Served  with  more  care  or  gladder  zeal,  than  he 
By  those  young  fairies.    Not  the  slyest  nook 
In  all  the  cot,  or  cupboard  most  remote, 
But  renovation's  wholesome  traces  bore ; 
While  the  fresh  fern-leaves  strown  upon  the  floor — 
A  fragrant  carpet — made  so  gay  and  bright 
The  pauper's  home,  he  wept  for  mere  delight. 

0,  happy  children,  peaceful  was  the  sleep 
That  after  such  sweet  toil  stole,  soft  and  deep, 
Around  their  pillows  !  peaceful  his  who  shed 
Such  joyful  tears  when  those  young  visions  fled. 

How  prone  we  are  to  measure  joy  and  wo 

By  wealth  or  penury  !     Old  pauper,  so 

I  called  thee  hapless,  for  that  thou  wert  poor, 

And  maimed  and  solitary,  round  whose  door 

No  children  played  who  called  thee  sire ;  whose  life 

Ne'er  had  been  brightened  by  a  loving  wife. 

But  oh  !  I  erred  ;   for  who  thy  morning  prayer 

And  evening  sacrifice,  for  all  the  care 

Thy  God  bestowed,  had  heard  go  meekly  up 

To  Him,  had  deemed  that  thou  a  bitter  cup 
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Didst  drink  ? — That  thou  wert  hapless  ?    Nay,  but  thou 

Wert  blest !    In  meek  contentment  rich ;  thy  brow, 

Time-worn  and  scarred,  by  inward  peace  made  bright ; 

Thy  heart  all  true  and  loving  kept,  despite 

Thy  lot  of  many  hardships  ;  seeing  still 

The  hand  of  God  in  all  thy  ways ;  His  will 

Childlike  obeying,  waiting  by  thy  hearth, 

Serene  and  patient,  until  from  the  earth 

His  voice  should  summon  thee,  and  thou  to  rest 

Shouldst  calmly  lay  thee  down ! — ay  !  thou  wert  blest ! 

Years  rolled  away,  and  from  his  cottage  door 

The  aged  man  went  forth,  to  breathe  no  more 

Spring's  scented  gales,  or  follow  the  glad  train 

Of  village  children  to  the  woods  again. 

His  shattered  limbs  beneath  him  feebly  shook ; 

His  wandering  eyes,  now  dark  and  sightless,  looked 

On  the  bright  earth  and  sunny  skies  no  more  ; 

Yet  was  he  happy  —  and,  than  e'er  of  yore, 

More  kindly  tended.     Brighter  grew  the  flame 

Upon  his  hearth.     The  homely  dainty  came 

More  frequent  to  his  board.     Upon  the  sill 

Fell  the  gay  showers  of  apple-blossoms  still 

With  softest  rustling,  while  their  odorous  scent, 

With  the  rich  fragrance  of  exotics  blent, 

Such  floods  of  sweetness  to  his  senses  bore, 

His  very  heart  with  ecstasy  ran  o'er. 

Still  little  maidens,  pitiful  and  kind, 

Anxious  to  guard  the  totterings  of  the  blind, 

Yet  full  of  childhood's  harmless  frolic,  came 

With  creeping  steps,  nor  spoke  nor  breathed  their  name 

Till  the  old  man's  slow  touch  upon  their  face, 

Or  the  gay  laugh  they  could  not  long  repress, 

Revealed  at  length  each  roguish  little  guest, 

Whose  lips  returned  sweet  kisses  for  the  jest. 
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Still  was  he  umpire,  when  some  contest  rude 

'Twixt  man  and  man  arose,  or  general  feud 

Crept  in  to  mar  the  village  peace  :  for  well 

The  champions  knew,  the  story  but  to  tell 

With  honest  lips  was  only  needed  :  he, 

The  ancient  man,  with  stern  integrity 

And  nicely  weighing  judgment,  would  decide 

The  point  contested,  and  to  either  side 

So  carefully  award  the  right,  that  each 

Well  pleased  would  listen,  and  the  opening  breach 

Most  wisely  heal.     Oft  lovers  to  him  came, 

Young  men  and  maidens,  who,  with  modest  shame, 

Their  tender  secrets  to  his  willing  ear 

Blushing  confided  ;  asking  counsel,  ne'er 

By  him  denied,  and  by  them  ever  found 

Safest  and  wisest. 

Years  still  rolled  around : 
Weeping  arose  within  the  cottage  then  — 
Voices  of  childhood  and  of  matrons  :  —  men 
Covered  their  faces  with  their  hands,  to  hide 
The  gushing  tears  which  shamed  their  manhood's  pride. 
The  pauper  had  departed.    Death  had  come 
To  bear  at  length  the  ancient  pilgrim  home  ; 
Upon  his  sightless  eyes,  and  on  his  head 
White  with  the  snows  of  time,  had  gently  laid 
His  hand  oblivious,  and  the  old  man  passed, 
Smiling  and  calm,  to  his  long  home  at  last. 

Sadly  attended,  by  a  mourning  train 

Of  weeping  children,  and  calm,  silent  men, 

And  tearful  matrons,  forth  they  slowly  bore 

The  aged  pauper  to  return  no  more. 

'Mid  the  dim  forest  shades,  they  laid  him  down 

In  his  last  resting  place.    A  plain,  dark  stone, 

Simply  inscribed,  '  HERE  SLEEPS  A  CHRISTIAX'  —placed 
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By  some  kind  hand  to  mark  the  spot  it  graced,— 
Tells  where  he  lies. 

They  took  his  flowers,  as  one 
A  sacred  relic  when  a  saint  was  gone 
"Would  take.    They  bore  them  to  their  homes,  and  there 
Watered  and  nursed  them  with  the  fondest  care  : 
But  't  was  in  vain  ;  for,  like  a  heart  that  grieves, 
They  howed  their  chalices  and  drooped  their  leaves, 
And  so  they  died. 
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ENTERTAINING  ANGELS. 


BY  J.   G.  ADAMS. 


DID  the  reader  ever  think  of  that  significant 
direction  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  '  Be  not  for- 
getful to  entertain  strangers ;  for  thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  unawares ; '  and  did  he 
ever  ask  and  seek  its  meaning?  The  form  of 
expression  has  evident  allusion  to  the  visitations 
received  by  Abraham  and  Lot  in  the  patriarchal 
ages,  the  accounts  of  which  are  interwoven  with 
our  earliest  scriptural  instructions  ;  accounts  beauti- 
ful in  their  moral  adaptations  as  they  are  still  to  us 
fraught  with  the  mysterious  and  sublime.  Yet  the 
apostle  would  not  have  us  understand  that  such 
interviews  and  communings  of  the  earthly  with  the 
celestial  were  confined  to  these  first  ages  of  human 
history.  They  awaited  men  when  he  addressed 
them ;  and  he  would  have  the  blessing  appreciated 
and  improved.  '  Let  brotherly  love  continue.  Re- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them ;  and  them  which  suffer  adversity  as  being 
yourselves  also  in  the  body.'  Open  your  hearts  to 
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the  instructions,  wants,  manifestations  of  this  great 
nature  you  possess.  Seek  to  know  the  significance 
of  it.  Study  its  unity ;  learn  its  mutual  dependen- 
cies ;  feed  and  renew  your  love  of  it  in  the  spirit 
of  our  new  and  highest  Teacher  sent  from  God. 
Such  is  the  lesson  taught ;  and  under  its  impres- 
sions I  now  move  my  pen. 

Heaven  was  no  nearer  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
than  it  is  to  us.  God  was  no  more  their  God  than 
he  is  ours.  He  was  no  more  ready  to  make  direct 
revelation  of  his  truth  to  his  children  then  than  he 
is  at  the  present  hour.  True,  his  method  of  com- 
munication was  then  different,  according  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  his  children.  That  share  of 
spiritual  light  now  enjoyed  by  the  world  had  not 
been  given  then.  There  was  a  way  for  God  to 
speak  at  that  time  which  men  could  then  best 
understand.  He  has  another  way  to  speak  the 
same  truth  now  to  the  same  human  nature.  It  is 
our  duty  to  listen  attentively,  to  receive  and  obey. 
If  we  do  not  in  every  respect  hear  through  just  the 
same  medium  that  others  heard,  we  are  to  be  as 
faithful  as  some  of  them  were  in  the  instructions 
we  do  receive  under  the  greater  light  of  the  Gospel 
Revelation.  This  is  our  medium  now.  Abraham 
had  not  that  great  measure  of  it  which  we  possess. 
Gleams  of  its  light  came  to  him,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
them.  Under  its  broader  radiance,  what  should 
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our  obedience  and  rejoicing  be  ?  To  some  of  the 
daily  and  hourly  practical  instructions  of  this  same 
Heaven's  truth,  as  God  makes  it  known  to  us,  let 
our  attention  be  directed. 

If  we  want  a  heaven  of  angels,  why  may  we  not 
have  one  below  ?  I  do  not  mean  so  perfect  a  heaven 
as  that  one  where  higher  beings  than  men  have 
inheritance  and  immortal  life.  I  mean  on  earth, 
counting  it  as  evil  as  it  really  is,  with  all  its  errors, 
wrongs,  and  abominations.  If  we  only  take  the 
right  view  here,  we  shall  understand  what  inter- 
course may  await  us;  what  righteous  influences 
may  go  out  from  us  to  others,  and  be  received  by 
us  from  them  in  return.  If  the  inner  vision 
is  right,  we  shall  not  only  kindly  await,  but 
plainly  perceive  the  angels.  It  is  by  reason  of 
man's  selfishness,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  his 
fellow-man,  and  neglect  to  cultivate  his  spiritual 
sympathies,  that  our  good  angels  so  rarely  reveal 
themselves.  The  soul  that  goes  out  into  the  world 
wholly  absorbed  in  self,  seeking  only  its  own  grati- 
fication, cannot  see  angels,  save  such  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  parable  as  belonging  to  the  company 
of  the  adversary.  It  is  by  kindly  and  blessed 
sympathy  with  human  hearts  and  human  natures, 
that  these  holy  revelations  will  be  made  to  us. 

We  should  then  keep  our  hearts  open  to  all  the 
good  we  may  receive  in  our  intercourse  and  expe- 
17 
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rience  with  those  who  mingle  with  us  in  the  great 
journey  of  life.  '  I  am  nothing  to  the  world,  and 
the  world  is  nothing  to  me,'  is  a  very  poor  life- 
motto  even  for  the  meanest  of  our  race  to  adopt. 
Here  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  before  or 
behind  us,  may  be  those  who  wait  to  do  us  good, 
did  we  but  know  it,  and  who  in  their  nearness  to  us 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  our  selfish  demeanor 
from  making  manifest  to  us  their  good  dispositions 
and  intentions.  We  must  not  judge  of  their  claims 
on  our  attention  and  respect  by  mere  outward 
appearance.  We  may  miss  many  a  good  word  and 
impression  if  we  thus  do.  Human  nature  lives 
underneath  all  this  outer  garb;  and  that  never 
moves  without  some  operation  of  instructive  truth 
in  it.  What  new  revelations  of  ourselves  or  of 
themselves  such  ones  may  give  us,  even  in  some 
few  words  of  experience  or  direction,  we  do  not 
know;  what  cords  they  may  make  vibrate  within 
us,  and  thrill  to  the  music  of  mercy  and  love. 

Often  do  we  meet  such  common  ministers  amid 
these  rapidly  shifting  life-scenes  —  at  our  own 
homes,  in  our  own  neighborhoods,  or  when  we  go 
abroad  and  mingle  with  the  stranger  crowd.  Let 
us  walk  the  streets,  enter  a  stage-coach  or  a  rail- 
road car,  and  attentively  converse  with,  or  atten- 
tively listen  to  the  company  around  us ;  or  let  us 
enter  the  family  circle,  and  still  keep  this  heart  of 
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sympathy  and  this  eye  of  discrimination  open ;  and 
we  need  not  be  losers,  but  gainers,  by  every  such 
interview.  Stranger  faces  may  greet,  but  kindred 
hearts  shall  speak  to  us ;  and, '  as  face  answereth  to 
face  in  water,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.'  Only 
let  us  greet  kindly,  hear  kindly ,  receive  kindly,  and 
whether  others  lose  or  gain,  some  profit  shall  be 
ours.  We  may  not  always  be  listening  to  the 
communications  of  the  good  angels ;  but  their  mes- 
sages will  not  injure  us,  if  the  motives  of  our  heart 
be  right.  We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  hearing 
truth,  instructive,  substantial,  saving  truth,  that  had 
never  just  so  come  up  to  us  before  from  the  very 
heart  of  Infinite  Truth  itself.  We  may,  in  many 
of  these  way-side  interviews  with  our  fellow- 
creatures,  in  the  little  glimpses  we  get  of  their 
characters,  in  the  little  confidence  they  gain  in  ours, 
in  some  relation  of  their  trials,  or  anxieties,  or 
temptations,  or  strifes,  or  triumphs,  be  laying  up 
remembrances  and  forming  associations  that  shall 
hereafter  bear  the  fruit  of  richest  wisdom  and  bless- 
ing. Something  thus  spoken,  thus  remembered, 
thus  retained, — some  good  right  word,  some  safe 
impression,  may  be  the  very  instrument  of  our 
instruction,  and  safety,  and  hope,  at  some  hour 
when  it  shall  be  more  needed  than  we  had  ever 
dreamed  it  could  have  been. 

This  view  of  our  subject  embraces  most  directly 
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the  common  civilities  of  life.  Lightly  as  these 
may  be  esteemed  by  many,  they  form  a  most 
essential  part  of  our  being,  and  of  its  truest  enjoy- 
ment, as  we  move  and  mingle  with  our  kindred 
fellow-men.  That  Apostolic  direction,  *  Be  cour- 
teous,' has  an  abundance  of  meaning  in  it.  Often 
do  we  judge  one  another  by  these  little  manifesta- 
tions. It  is  in  our  nature ;  we  cannot  help  it.  You 
know  the  poet  speaks  of  that 

'  Something  light  as  air  —  a  look, 

A  word,  unkind  or  wrongly  taken, 
O,  love,  that  tempests  ne'er  had  shook, 
A  word,  a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken.' 

Wondrously  delicate  are  these  little  fibres,  woven 
through  all  the  relations  of  life.  We  love  courteous 
treatment.  We  should  study  and  practise  it  in  our 
intercourse  with  others ;  else  we  may  turn  back 
many  a  good  affection  that  would  otherwise  have 
flowed  towards  us,  and  rudely  repulse  many  a  heart 
that  would  have  proven  to  us  one  of  the  angel  visi- 
tants of  our  being.  We  must  give  as  well  as 
receive,  in  this  respect ;  else  we  shall  not  have  just 
cause  to  complain  that  we  oftener  suspect  men  to  be 
wrong  than  right-hearted,  distant  and  cold  rather 
than  sympathetic  and  friendly. 

Chesterfield  long  ago  wrote  of  those  —  and  the 
same   subjects  from  which  this  representation  was 
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taken,  are  in  life  now  — '  who,  without  the  least 
visible  taint  of  ill-nature  or  malevolence,  seem  to  be 
totally  indifferent,  and  do  not  show  the  least  desire 
to  please ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  never  de- 
signedly offend.  Whether  this  proceeds  from  a 
lazy,  negligent,  and  listless  disposition,  from  a 
gloomy  and  melancholic  nature,  from  ill  health,  low 
spirits,  or  from  a  secret  and  sullen  pride,  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  their  boasted  liberty  and 
independence,  is  hard  to  determine,  considering  the 
various  movements  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
wonderful  errors  of  the  human  head.  But,  be  the 
cause  what  it  will,  that  neutrality,  which  is  the 
effect  of  it,  makes  these  people,  as  neutralities  always 
do,  despicable,  and  mere  blanks  in  society.  They 
would  surely  be  roused  from  their  indifference  if 
they  would  seriously  consider  the  infinite  utility  of 
pleasing.'  Good  words  cost  little.  Civility  and 
politeness  are  often  better  passports  to  the  hearts 
of  others  than  the  most  learned  arguments  we 
can  make  for  ourselves.  And  in  a  life  where  we 
have  so  much  to  do,  and  so  short  a  time  in  which 
to  accomplish  our  work,  the  littles  are  often  unspeak- 
ably essential.  Our  smallest  words  may  often  have 
a  meaning  to  others  which  we  had  not  intended  in 
our  hearts,  but  which  our  manners  may  have  made. 
Then  these  manners  are  of  deep  consequence. 
They  may  secure  for  us  the  ill  opinions  of  even  bad 
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angels;  or  they  may  attract  many  good  ones  in 
their  ministries  of  love  and  peace  to  our  hearts  and 
homes. 

Perhaps  this  idea  of  moral  and  sympathetic  inter- 
course may  be  realized  with  no  greater  force  any 
where  in  human  life  than  in  the  domestic  relations. 
It  is  here  we  come  in  most  direct  and  unavoidable 
communication  with  those  who  shall  prove  to  us  the 
dispensers  of  blessings  which  can  be  derived  from 
no  other  sources,  and  which,  if  blighted  in  their 
beginnings  by  our  misconduct  or  indifference,  will 
leave  us  in  a  poverty  of  spirit  which  no  attractions 
or  possessions  of  the  world  can  supply.  Look  at 
the  ministry  of  little  children.  What  parent  has 
not  known  something  of  it  ?  And  more  than  blest 
are  parents  and  homes  where  these  visitants  from 
the  spirit-source  are  most  truly  welcomed,  and  nur- 
tured, and  sanctified  by  pure  affections.  *  God 
sends  them,'  says  Mrs.  Howitt,  '  to  enlarge  our 
hearts,  to  make  us  unselfish  and  full  of  kindly 
sympathies  and  affections ;  to  give  our  souls  higher 
aims,  and  to  call  out  all  our  faculties  to  extended 
enterprise  and  exertion ;  to  bring  round  our  fire- 
sides bright  faces,  and  happy  smiles,  and  loving, 
tender  hearts.  My  soul  blesses  the  great  Father 
every  day  that  he  has  gladdened  the  earth  with 
little  children.' 

While  there  are  so  many  whose  hearts  readily 
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respond  to  this  truthful  language,  we  have  to  regret 
that  there  are  so  many  also  who  fail  to  greet  and 
entertain  as  they  ought  these  messengers  of  heavenly 
wisdom  and  truth.  In  how  many  homes  are  there 
no  just  conceptions  of  the  unawakened  powers  for 
good  within  the  little  child  !  How  often  are  these 
powers  shamefully  perverted,  and  '  these  little  ones ' 
of  the  Father  offended  in  their  whole  nature  and 
earthly  life  by  the  errors,  and  follies,  and  sins  of 
ignorant,  or  selfish,  or  worldly  and  ambitious 
parents !  How  often,  in  sheerest  ignorance,  or 
stupid  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
be  their  counsellors  in  noblest  truth  and  holiest 
love,  are  they  permitted  to  become  ministers  of  sin 
and  angels  of  death  among  their  fellow-men  ! 

Surely,  this  is  a  startling  consideration.  Parent, 
what  is  the  child  God  has  given  thee,  stranger  as  he 
comes  into  this  strange  world  ?  What  shall  he  be  if 
your  devotedness  and  exertion  can  tell  aright,  as  it 
will  tell  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  his  character  and 
life  ?  You  know  not  the  powers  there  undeveloped 
which  shall  either  be  checked  or  called  outward  into 
action  for  the  right  or  the  wrong  by  you  ?  Be 
careful,  then,  of  your  reception  of  this  stranger.  Be 
careful  of  the  entertainment  you  give  it,  now  that  it 
is  with  you.  Heaven  says  to  you,  as  Pharaoh's 
daughter  to  the  mother  of  Moses,  '  Take  this  child, 
and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages.' 
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Nursed,  nurtured  it  will  be  by  you  or  by  the  world ; 
and  sure  as  the  law  of  compensation  stands,  you 
and  the  world  will  receive  the  '  wages ; '  sorrow  and 
shame,  it  may  be,  or  glory  and  honor.  Be  careful, 
then,  of  the  entertainment  you  provide  for  it.  Let 
that  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  virtue.  Let  its  daily 
and  nightly  ministries  be  truth  and  goodness ;  let 
the  right,  God's  right,  be  its  guide  and  patron-saint, 
everywhere ;  and  you  may  train  up  an  angel  who 
shall  one  day  give  to  you  such  revelations  of  bless- 
edness and  peace  as  you  now  can  perceive  only  in 
dim  and  distant  imaginings.  What  a  tribute  to 
parental  faithfulness  and  love  was  that  declaration 
of  one  who  had  seen  much  of  the  strife  and  vicissi- 
tude of  earthly  life.  '  I  never  knew  a  surer  pre- 
ventive in  the  way  of  wrong-doing  than  the  remem- 
brance of  my  mother's  earliest  religious  exhortations 
to  me.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  saved  from  the 
commission  of  crime  from  the  impressions  thus 
given  ;  and  that  I  am  now  kept  from  ruin  and  per- 
mitted to  preserve  my  integrity,  I  trace  all  to  the 
indelible  effect  of  that  simple  prayer,  made  as  my 
little  hands  were  clasped  at  my  mother's  knee, 
' '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil."  It  is  thus  that  the  early  ministries  of  paternal 
affection  send  out  into  the  world  its  messengers  and 
agents  of  light  and  salvation.  Faithful,  indeed, 
should  these  ministries  be. 
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There  is  another  thought  now  uppermost  in 
mind,  which,  from  its  very  sacredness,  I  hardly 
dare  clothe  in  words ;  and  yet  I  know  I  shall  be 
pardoned  if  I  fail  to  express  it  as  I  might.  There 
are  dear  ones  among  these  visitants  of  our  families 
and  homes  whose  tarrying  time  here  is  brief  indeed ; 
who  only  look  in  upon  us  from  the  great  infinite 
with  their  innocent  faces,  giving  us  glimpses  of  their 
recognition  in  the  midst  of  this  great  life-crowd  in 
which  we  all  are  moving  on,  and  then  vanishing 
from  our  presence,  as  we  say,  forever.  Ask  many 
a  bereaved  and  sorrowing  heart  if  such  have  not 
been  angels,  and  are  not  now  angels  in  their  fondest 
memories ;  and  if  the  hope  of  greeting  them  again 
is  not  to  be  counted  above  all  the  dearest  consider- 
ations earth  can  ever  bring  them  ?  There  may  be 
those  now  addressed  whose  beating  hearts  know  full 
well  what  I  mean,  and  who  feel  more  on  this  sacred 
theme  than  my  poor  words  can  utter.  What  affec- 
tions, hopes,  sympathies,  have  these  transient  visi- 
tors awakened  ?  And  who  knows  what  increase  of 
spiritual  attraction  these  absent  ones  may  gain  in 
that  mysterious  being  they  still  possess,  though 
hidden  from  our  outward  vision ;  and  what  new 
greetings  there  may  be  in  the  world  of  immortal 
reunion?  With  what  deep  meaning  has  it  been 
written,  that  '  they  only  can  be  said  to  possess  a 
child  forever,  who  have  lost  one  in  infancy.'  But 
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I  will  not  tarry  here.  Our  home  life  is  full  of  these 
angelic  presences,  these  spiritual  influences.  As 
our  homes  are,  so  are  we,  and  so  is  all  the  world  to 
us.  We  should  guard  well  the  treasures  of  home, 
improve  well  its  blessings,  add  all  we  can  to  its 
truest  attractions  and  holiest  life.  So  shall  the 
memories  of  its  endearments  cluster  around  us  in 
many  a  season  when  the  world's  charms  shall  have 
but  little  to  entertain  us,  and  when,  weary  of  life, 
we  are  waiting  till  our  change  come.  They  shall 
be  our  cheering  and  inspiring  angels  on  our  way  to 
the  home  of  all  homes  in  heaven. 

Taking  another  view  of  our  subject,  let  us  under- 
stand that  we  may  not  unfrequently  entertain  angels 
in  our  right  reception  of  the  good  thoughts  that 
visit  us.  We  live  by  thought,  if  we  live  at  all 
as  becometh  our  nature.  If  the  inner  guests  be 
heavenly,  so  shall  our  life  be  heavenly ;  if  other- 
wise, then  shall  the  life  declare  the  truth.  '  The 
good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things ;  the  evil  man,  evil 
things.'  However  we  may  sin,  lightly  or  heinously, 
the  sin  itself  is  not  committed  without  many  strifes 
with  conscience  and  the  right.  Sorely  tempted  as 
most  mortals  are,  they  are  not  without  truthful 
thoughts  directing  them  to  '  the  way  that  is  ever- 
lasting.' Would  many  a  mortal  now  liable  to  lose 
himself  in  transgression,  but  heed  these  thoughts, 
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but  give  them  audience,  and  ponder  their  sugges- 
tions, he  might  avail  himself  of  the  very  safest  as 
well  as  cheapest  instruction. 

Our  intellectual  character  is  strengthened  by  the 
good  thoughts  we  entertain.  Some  of  the  most 
efficient  intellectual  men  I  have  ever  known,  accu- 
mulated much  of  their  mental  wealth  by  these 
visitants.  They  would  not  let  the  strangers  depart 
without  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  Not  re- 
tained then,  they  might  never  return  that  way.  In 
like  manner  are  our  moral  forces  strengthened. 
There  can  be  no  discipline  without  thought ;  no 
great  strength  of  moral  character  without  discipline. 
Many  are  lost,  not  so  much  from  lack  of  good 
thoughts,  as  from  lack  of  effort  to  keep  them.  The 
visitants  are  not  entertained  as  they  should  be, 
They  come  and  depart,  leaving  no  blessing  behind. 
Duty  should  not  be  thus  tampered  with.  No  sane 
man  would  permit  himself  to  sleep  amid  robbers, 
with  bags  of  gold  in  his  hands.  Yet  how  many  in 
their  moral  slumbering,  suffer  their  most  precious 
thoughts  to  be  stolen  away. 

Good  thoughts  !  They  are  among  the  spiritual 
safeguards  of  our  moral  nature,  as  we  strive  here 
below  with  its  infirmities.  They  caused  the  great 
Master  of  Christians  to  say  to  the  tempter,  '  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan !  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
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of  the  mouth  of  God.'  They  brought  heaven  to 
light  in  the  mind  of  Stephen,  as  he  sank  beneath 
the  stones  of  murderers.  They  made  Luther  laugh 
at  calamity  and  mock  at  fear,  as  he  made  his  way 
onward  in  the  strife  of  the  Reformation.  They 
have  inspired  the  inebriate  to  shake  off  his  chains 
and  stand  erect  in  the  freedom  of  a  renewed  and 
sober  man.  They  have  wrought  righteousness 
in  innumerable  ways.  The  reader  has  doubtless 
heard  the  story  of  our  American  projector  of  the 
telegraphic  wires,  Mr  Morse,  who,  before  entering 
upon  this  new  and  wonderful  enterprise  which  has 
since  distinguished  him,  became  so  despondent  as 
to  resolve  on  destroying  himself.  He  was  delivered 
from  death  by  some  angel  of  a  thought  that  came 
looking  in  through  all  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and 
making  daylight  there  again.  He  resolved  not  to 
die ;  and  so  lived  to  make  manifest  his  own  worth 
to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  declare  to  men  the  work- 
ings of  one  of  the  marvellous  agencies  of  God  ! 
Many  a  one  can  testify  that  he  has  been  saved  from 
suffering  and  sin  by  the  timely  intervention  of  some 
righteous  thought  that  has  made  him  strong  and 
triumphant  over  evil.  He  has  given  entertainment 
to  an  angel  of  salvation. 

I  would  again  remark,  that  in  our  reception  of 
those  who  seem  to  be  most  anxiously  striving  for 
he  amelioration  of  mankind,  we  should  ask  our- 
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selves  whether  we  may  not  sometimes  be  giving 
entertainment  to  earth's  best  angels.  We  have  such 
laborers  and  pretenders  in  human  society.  They 
come  under  various  names ;  representing  different 
associations,  calling  our  attention  to  different  topics 
of  improvement  and  reform,  intellectual,  social, 
religious,  and  political.  While  we  seek  rightly  to 
discriminate,  we  should  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
hastily  condemn. 

Some  of  the  world's  noblest  benefactors  have  been 
scorned,  insulted,  and  discarded  by  the  world  in 
their  day.  That  world  was  not  ready  for  them. 
Paul  must  be  scourged,  Galileo  imprisoned,  Luther 
summoned  to  Rome,  Murray  stoned.  A  greater 
than  these,  coming  to  his  own,  is  rejected  by  them, 
and  hurried  away  amid  the  clamors  of  the  crowd, 
who  cry,  '  Crucify  him  !  crucify  him ! '  They  dared 
speak  in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  and  that  sealed 
their  doom.  Now,  some  of  the  very  descendants  of 
these  persecutors  join  in  the  praises  of  these  leaders 
and  benefactors  of  men.  Were  the  saints  living 
now,  the  acclamations  of  honor  should  reach  them. 
The  most  we  can  do,  is,  to  inscribe  their  names  on 
high  places,  and  speak  their  praises  to  the  present 
and  to  coming  generations.  Foolish  world  !  for 
this  is  the  entertainment  it  too  often  gives  to  its 
noblest  angels ! 

Though  we   cannot  change   this  world,  we  can 
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strive  to  maintain  individual  consistency  and  virtue. 
Let  us  so  strive.  This  world  has  now,  as  it 
has  had  in  every  age,  its  self-sacrificing  benefac- 
tors ;  and  you  may  always  know  some  of  them  from 
the  very  fact  that  public  opinion  is  against  them. 
It  is  thus  at  the  present  time.  Instead  of  giving 
too  much  heed  to  denunciation,  let  us  'judge 
righteous  judgment. '  Above  all,  let  us  be  careful 
that  public  opinion  do  not  render  us  unjust.  That 
may  be  wrong,  and  these  defamed  ones  right. 
What  if  their  ideas  are  new  and  startling  ?  What 
if  their  opinions  are  strange  ones?  We  are  not 
obliged  to  receive  them  without  good  evidence  and 
good  conviction.  Nor  are  we  obliged  to  abuse 
those  who  bring  them,  even  if  we  are  compelled  to 
reject  the  opinions.  We  should  be  careful  what  we 
say  or  do,  lest  in  our  eagerness  to  cast  out  a  demon, 
we  rashly  close  our  doors  against  an  angel  of  be- 
neficence and  peace.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
reformers  of  the  present  hour,  now  derided  and 
scorned,  will  have  an  immortality  on  earth,  even, 
of  which  we  do  not  now  dream.  It  may  be  that  to 
some  whom  we  shall  this  day  reject,  the  next  gen- 
eration after  us  will  erect  monuments  of  gratitude 
and  blessing,  wondering,  as  they  raise  them,  at  the 
short-sightedness  or  prejudice  of  their  fathers  who  so 
lightly  esteemed  them.  While  we  would  '  prove  all 
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things,'  then,  in  the  pretensions  of  reformers,  let 
us  be  sure  to  '  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. ' 

I  might  speak  of  the  angels  rejected  of  society  in 
its  treatment  of  the  guilty ;  but  I  could  not,  in  the 
space  intended  here  to  be  occupied,  do  justice  to 
the  theme.  I  will  only  remark,  that  did  we  know 
what  noble  moral  powers  were  crushed,  and  rich 
affections  blighted  in  consequence  of  the  wrong 
treatment  of  criminals  by  society,  we  should  see  a 
most  pointed  application  of  that  old  Christian  advice 
concerning  the  entertaining  of  angels,  who  come  to 
us  with  their  stranger  faces.  This  is  advocating  no 
morbid  sympathy  that  would  restrain  the  correction 
of  the  guilty ;  but  rather  a  practical  perception  that 
would  do  honor  to  their  capacities  for  good.  Let 
society  understand  their  wants  better,  ere  it  dooms 
them,  as  it  often  does,  by  its  wrong  prejudice  and 
policy,  to  perpetual  shame.  Were  the  right  recep- 
tion spirit  ready  in  our  hearts,  many  who  now  bear 
with  them  the  curse  of  the  transgressor,  might  shine 
in  virtue  '  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.' 

We  need  not,  then,  in  our  thoughts  of  angels, 
deem  these  heavenly  visitants  afar  off.  They  are 
nearer  than  we  are  for  the  most  of  our  time  ready 
to  believe.  The  same  earth,  the  same  heaven,  the 
same  law  of  spiritual  sympathy  now  in  harmony, 
were  in  united  operation  when  the  world  began. 
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If  there  are  angels  above  and  beyond  the  earth,  so 
are  there  angels  upon  it ;  many  of  them  awaiting  the 
word  of  the  Father  of  all.  They  breathe  his  love  ; 
they  go  on  his  errands  of  mercy ;  they  are  ready  to 
speak  and  to  do  in  his  holy  name.  Doth  not  the 
soul  of  the  reader  bear  witness  to  that  sweet  out- 
flowing of  the  poet's  song?  — 

'  I  have  seen  angels  by  the  sick  one's  pillow ; 

Theirs  was  the  soft  tone  and  the  soundless  tread ; 
Where  smitten  hearts  were  drooping  like  the  willow, 

They  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
***** 
'  There  have  been  angels  in  the  gloomy  prison, 

In  crowded  halls,  by  the  lone  widow's  hearth  ; 
And  where  they  passed,  the  fallen  have  uprisen, 
The  giddy  paused,  the  mourner's  hope  had  birth.' 

Yes,  this  earth  of  ours  is  consecrated.  The 
ground  whereon  we  stand  is  holy.  At  noontide,  in 
the  watches  of  the  night,  or  at  morning's  early 
dawn,  these  visitants  are  near  us.  Where  their 
footsteps  come,  we  may  enjoy  celestial  audience, 
and  find  in  some  of  the  most  common  places  of  our 
mortal  journeying,  what  Jacob  found  on  his  way  to 
Padan-aram,  'the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of 
heaven.' 
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DINING   OUT. 

BY    J.   G.  ADAMS. 

LIGHTLY  in  this  summer  sun, 

Stroll  those  feet  away ; 
Gayly  do  the  moments  run, 

On  this  welcome  day ; 
Grateful  in  the  quiet  glade, 

'Neath  the  old  oak  tree, 
Is  the  cool  and  sheltering  shade, 

To  this  child  so  free. 

Blessings  on  her  sunny  brow, 

And  her  happy  heart ; 
Would  that  I  in  freedom  now 

Shared  some  little  part 
In  that  rustic  ramble  where 

Bird  and  insect  sing, 
And  on  that  soft  noontide  air, 

Hums  each  buoyant  wing. 

Dining  out !  no  princely  guest 

In  the  palace  hall, 
18 
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Hath,  his  feast  more  truly  blest, 

Hath,  more  richly  all 
That  can  make  the  banquet  sweet, 

Than  this  child  so  fair, 
With  the  lightly  tripping  feet, 

And  the  golden  hair. 

Look  upon  her,  man  of  care, 

It  may  smooth  thy  brow  ; 
Discontent,  distrust,  despair, 

Take  your  lessons  now. 
Pale  dyspeptic  with  thy  spleen, 

Gormand  with  thy  gout, 
Ye  may  find  a  hint,  I  ween, 

In  this  dining  out ! 
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DEATH  BY  THE  SACRAMENTO. 

BY  MKS.   C.  M.  SAWYER. 

FAR  off  towards  the  setting  sun,  by  Sacramento's  wave, 
Where  many  a  bold  brave  youth  has  gone  to  seek  an  early 

grave, 
A  wanderer  from  New  England's  shore,  one  golden  summer 

day, 

Its  sunset  streaming  o'er  his  face,  in  life's  last  moments  lay. 
The  lime  and  orange,  intertwined  with  olive  branches,  made 
Above  his  couch  of  tullian  reeds  a  cool  protecting  shade ; 
While  the  sweet  scent  of  almond-blooms  upon  the  evening  air, 
Stole  in  and  kissed  his  pallid  lip  and  toyed  amid  his  hair. 

And  there  he  lay.    No  woman  stood  beside  that  lowly  bed — 
No  woman's  streaming  tears  were  o'er  the  dying  stranger 

shed; 
A  few  rude  men  with  heavy  hearts  where  strange  emotion 

stirred, 

Stood  bending  near  to  see  him  die  and  hear  his  parting  word. 
His  clouded  mind  was  far  away  beside  another  stream  ; 
His  wandering  speech  was  like  a  tale  that 's  uttered  in  a 

dream ; 
But  his  low,  wild,  and  plaintive  call,  of  '  Mother  !  Mother!' 


wrung 


Hot  tears  from  e'en  those  stranger  eyes  that  awe-full  on 


him  hung. 
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But,  as  the  wasted  taper's  light  flames  brightest  at  the  last, 
So  from  that  youth  the  wildering  clouds  seemed  suddenly 

o'erpast ; 

A  weeping  comrade's  hand  he  took,  and,  looking  in  his  face, 
He  faltering  said,  '  I  'm  dying  here  in  this  far  distant  place  ! 
I  never  more  shall  see  my  home  ;  I  never  more  shall  take 
My  widowed  mother's  hand  in  mine,  or  hers  for  whose  dear 

sake 

I  left  my  humble  cot  and  her  and  all  on  earth  I  prize, 
For  gold  to  buy  a  prouder  home  'neath  mine  own  natal  skies. 

'  My  task  is  done  ! — and  there  it  lies — a  thousand  pounds  of 

gold! 
To  you  I  trust  it;  bear  it  home — and  when  the  tale  you  've 

told, 
Of  how  I  toiled   with  tireless    hand,  and  how  my  prize 

I  won, 

And  how  I  laid  me  down  to  die  but  when  my  work  was  done, 
Give  them  the  gold — 't  is  theirs — andbid  them  weep  not  long 

for  me, 

I  would  have  lived  to  share  with  them,  but  so  it  could  not  be ; 
And  tell  my  mother  when  our  cot  puts  on  its  robes  of  pride, 
Ne'er  to  forget  her  son  who  sleeps  by  Sacramento's  tide. 

'  And  tell  the  maiden  that  I  love,  who  would  have  been  my 

wife, 

I  thought  of  her  from  morn  till  eve,  in  every  day  of  life ; 
And  bid  her  share  my  mother's  home,  to  her  a  daughter  be, 
And  put  on  mourning  robes,  and  think  a  little  while  on  me. 
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And  take  this  little  ring  —  't  was  she  who  hung  it  round  my 

neck, 
When,  wrung  with  parting  grief,  we  stood  upon  the  vessel's 

deck; 

I  've  worn  it  ever  on  my  heart,  but  now 't  is  hers  once  more— 
0,  say  't  was  dearer  far  to  me  than  all  yon  golden  store ! 

'  Tell  her  I  saw  the  dell  to-night  where  once  we  used  to  sit ; 

I  heard  her  sweet  voice  o'er  the  seas  —  'tis  floating  round 
me  yet — 

Her  hand  is  resting  on  my  brow,  her  eyes  look  into  mine, 

Her  lips' A  smile  his  features  crossed  as  summer's  light- 
nings shine, 

His  voice  to  sudden  whispers  died,  his  hand  fell  heavily ; 

A  sound — a  softly  murmured  sigh,  and  that  young  soul  was 
free. 

With  fragrant  limes  and  orange  boughs,  they  weeping  lined 
a  grave, 

Then  laid  him  down  where  still  he  sleeps,  by  Sacramento's 
wave. 
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SONNETS. 

TRINITY    CHURCH,    NEW    YORK. 

BY  JAMES  LUMBARD. 
I. 

THIS  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  One 
Who  is  throughout  the  universe  adored, 
To  whom  all  nature's  ceaseless  praise  is  poured ; 

And  those  who  love  the  teachings  of  His  Son, 

Whose  hope  is  in  the  triumphs  that  he  won, 
Assemble  here,  with  spirits  richly  stored 
With  those  pure  gifts  the  loving  ever  hoard, 

And  offer  them  his  holy  shrine  upon. 

And  through  the  windows,  rainbow-colored,  steals 
The  light  of  heaven  upon  the  gathered  throng, 

Whose  every  face  its  smile  has  caught,  reveals 
A  rapture  which  to  earth  does  not  belong. 

The  while  the  organ's  thrilling  voice  is  heard, 

And  all  the  hallowed  air  with  prayer  and  praise  is  stirred  ! 

II. 

There  is  a  temple,  fashioned  not  with  hands, 
Of  more  exquisite  workmanship  than  this, 
Formed  by  that  architect  who  made  amiss 

Not  e'en  the  smallest  object  he  commands  ; 

Whose  essence  in  each  form  of  life  expands, 
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As  well  in  flowers  that  bloom  an  hour  of  bliss, 

As  in  the  worlds  that  feel  the  blue  abyss. 
Clad  in  a  veil,  this  fane  mysterious  stands, 
And  yet  the  light  of  trusting  love  is  there, 

Which  gives  the  inner  shrine  a  deathless  glow, 
And  with  the  incense  of  unuttered  prayer, 

Is  mingled  music  such  as  seraphs  know ! 
This  temple  is  a  consecrated  soul, 
That  yields  implicitly  to  God's  supreme  control  ! 

III. 

An  earnest  soul,  that  strives  to  do  God's  will 

On  earth,  as  angels  do  in  courts  above, 

"Whose  happiest  labor  here  is  that  of  love, 
"Whose  highest  wish  is  to  secure  from  ill 
His  fellows,  who  are  blindly  erring  still ; — 

A  fearless  soul,  content  to  meekly  move 

In  duty's  sphere,  though  dark  it  often  prove, 
And  lurking  foes  its  ardor  fain  would  chill, — 
That  sees  in  man,  however  marred  by  sin, 

A  child  of  God,  an  heir  of  endless  life, 
And  seeing  his  great  need,  essays  to  win 

Him  from  the  world's  most  deadly  coil  and  strife  : 
In  such  a  soul  is  built  a  temple  fair, 
And  God's  best,  highest  praise  is  ever  offered  there  ! 
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THE    PIONEER. 

BY  E.   FRANCIS. 

THE  traveller  on  one  of  the  thoroughfares  leading 
southward  from  the  central  city,  cannot  forget  a 
one-story  cottage,  built  on  a  gentle  knoll  a  few 
paces  back  from  the  road.  It  tells  him  that  plenty 
and  contentment  is  the  favored  lot  of  its  household. 

Reader,  enter  the  door  with  me,  and  let  us  have 
a  familiar  chat  with  the  venerable  matron  of  nearly 
fourscore  years.  She  is  a  remnant  of  other  times. 
We  may  learn  from  her  what  we  can  learn  from  no 
other  living  lips.  Soon,  very  soon,  must  her  voice 
be  silent  in  death. 

Listen,  then,  to  her  story,  for  she  told  it  me  a 
few  days  since,  in  answer  to  the  many  questions  I 
asked  her. 

She  was  born  in  the  far-off  Granite  State.  She 
was  nurtured  among  the  hills,  through  which  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  beautiful  Connecticut  flows 
on,  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  larger  river,  and 
ultimately  become  a  part  of  the  deep-heaving  ocean. 

The  pure  breezes  of  the  mountains,  the  sub- 
stantial nourishment  of  the  hill-country,  and  the 
active  labors  of  a  farmer's  daughter,  all  combined 
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to  develop  her  physical  powers ;  whilst  the  faithful 
instructions  of  the  village  teacher  stored  her  mind 
with  the  elements  of  a  common  English  education. 
Thus  she  grew  up  to  early  womanhood.  Her 
parents  were  among  the  most  thriving  families  of 
that  neighborhood.  As  it  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, the  young  farmers,  who  went  soberly  up  to 
their  temple  of  worship  on  the  often-returning  New 
England  sabbath,  cast  many  serious,  and  not  a  few 
smiling  glances  to  the  corner  where  the  bright-eyed 
Mary  sat. 

But  they  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  such  stolen 
glances.  In  due  time  one  of  the  many  lovers  was 
accepted.  He  was  well  worthy  of  the  maiden's  affec- 
tions. He  was  the  son  of  an  honest  farmer.  With 
a  good  heart,  industrious  habits,  an  enterprising 
spirit,  he  doubted  not  that  he  could  well  provide 
for  her  whose  troth  was  plighted  to  him. 

And  now  then  for  the  future.  Would  he  have  a 
home,  he  must  be  up  and  doing.  The  cry  along 
the  valley,  with  the  young,  and  some  of  the  older 
men,  was,  *  Westward  !  ho.'  Away  up  the  Mohawk, 
and  stretching  far  south  and  west,  were  dense  wil- 
dernesses. The  soil  was  said  to  be  exceedingly 
rich  and  productive.  Pioneers  were  already  push- 
ing their  way  into  the  dense  forests.  Large  stories, 
as  in  more  modern  days,  were  told  of  the  regions 
just  opened,  inviting  the  enterprising  to  emigrate. 
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It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  young  man  should 
depart,  purchase  a  tract  somewhere  in  the  then 
westernmost  portion  of  the  Empire  State,  clear  a 
patch  of  a  few  acres,  erect  a  log-dwelling,  and,  so 
soon  as  his  humble  cot  should  be  ready,  return  and 
take  her  thither.  He  started  on  a  brilliant  morning, 
just  as  the  early  rays  were  gilding  the  bald  peaks  of 
the  mountains.  Buoyant  with  hope,  he  journeyed 
with  his  face  first  to  the  south,  and  then,  as  the  day 
declined,  he  turned  toward  the  setting  sun.  Day 
after  day  he  toiled  up  the  hills,  and  along  by  the 
rivers,  passing  difficult  fords,  till  he  came  to  the 
region  where  some  of  his  companions  had  determined 
to  fix  their  homes.  He  soon  negotiated  a  purchase 
in  connection  with  a  brother  who  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  New  England. 

The  primeval  forests  waved  all  about.     The  hard 

work  of  the  woodman  was  first  to  be  done.     The 

young  man  sat  him  down  upon  a  grassy  knoll,  and 

strange  visions  passed  before  him.     Far,  far  away 

was   his   rosy-cheeked    betrothed.       Long    months 

must  pass  before  he  should  hear  aught  from  her. 

But  he  would  have  the  word  go  to  her  home,  when 

some  one  should,  in  a  few  weeks,  carry  a  message 

thither,  that   he   was   not   discouraged.     He   rose 

quickly,  threw  aside  his  coat,  bared  his  sinewy  arm, 

grasped  the  handle  of  his  axe,  and  began  to  strike 

vigorous  blows,  nerved  with  new  strength,  as  he 
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thought  of  her  whose   presence  should  one  day  be 
the  light  of  that  spot. 

The  weeks,  one  by  one,  passed  away,  each  wit- 
nessing something  accomplished  for  their  future  weal. 
When  his  home  was  reared,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  housekeeping  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  seed  for  the  autumn  harvest  was  in 
the  ground,  he  began  his  way  toward  the  place 
where  abode  his  heart's  treasure.  The  greetings 
were  such  as  young  and  ardent  lovers  know  about. 
The  bride  had  been  busy  with  her  hands  during  the 
long  months  since  they  parted.  She  had  spun  and 
wove,  and  the  result  of  her  labor  was  seen  in  the 
snow-white  linen,  the  home-made  blankets,  and 
other  things  of  use,  so  carefully  stored  against  that 
season  of  most  importance  in  a  woman's  life. 

And  now  her  anticipations  were  about  to  be 
realized.  The  neighbors  were  all  bidden,  and  the 
white-haired  and  deeply  revered  minister  pronounced 
the  nuptial  benediction. 

The  following  day  beheld  them  in  a  farmer's 
wagon,  loaded  with  a  few  necessary  articles,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  well-trained  horses,  moving  sadly,  and 
yet  cheerfully  on,  as  mile  after  mile  lengthened 
the  distance  from  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and 
brought  her  hourly  nearer  the  cot  where  she  was  to 
reign  mistress. 

The   abode   was   reached   at  last.     Often,   very 
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often,  as  she  was  engaged  in  her  domestic  duties, 
her  thoughts  would  wander  back  to  the  scenes  of 
her  girlhood.  But  ever  there  came  the  reflection  of 
how  much  she  was  blessed  in  the  joys  of  her  new 
relationship,  and  she  was  happy. 

Time  passed  on  and  troubles  came.  It  was 
judged  best  to  dispose  of  the  clearing ;  and  the 
young  couple  determined  to  purchase,  with  such 
means  as  they  possessed,  a  new  spot  which  should 
be  all  their  own.  Winter  was  holding  dominion 
over  the  fields,  woodlands,  and  streams.  Whilst 
they  were  undecided  which  way  they  should  direct 
their  steps,  a  man  who  owned  the  lot  on  which  the 
neat  white  cottage  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  built, 
offered  them  the  farm,  of  some  two  hundred  acres, 
at  a  great  bargain. 

It  consisted  of  excellent  land,  covered  entirely, 
save  a  single  acre,  by  the  forest.  It  had  been 
leased  to  a  squatter  a  few  years  before,  who  had 
reared  a  log-hut  and  then  left. 

The  young  husband  examined  the  tract  and  told 
his  wife  that  the  hut  was  so  wretched,  he  did  not 
think  she  would  be  willing  to  live  in  it.  Like  a 
true  wife,  she  told  him  that  if  he  could  live  in  it, 
she  could  for  a  few  months.  The  bargain  was  made, 
and  after  the  inside  of  the  hut  had  been  lined  with 
boards  fresh  from  the  saw-mill,  and  a  floor  laid  —  in 
the  month  of  January,  they  took  up  their  abode. 
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Fuel  was  abundant  all  about  the  dwelling,  the 
branches  of  the  trees  touching  its  top,  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  wind.  And  now  again  pioneer  work 
was  to  be  done.  The  land  was  to  be  cleared 
sufficiently  before  spring,  so  that  seed  could  be 
planted  to  raise  something  to  support  the  family 
through  the  next  long  winter.  No  time  could  be 
spared  for  other  things.  The  ring  of  the  axe  echoed 
far  and  wide. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  an  old 
friend,  a  neighbor  of  her  parents,  journeyed  into  the 
western  world  and  called  upon  the  young  wife.  As 
he  approached  the  rude  hovel,  he  paused  in  astonish- 
ment. She  met  him  with  a  cordial  welcome.  The 
first  words  the  visitor  uttered,  were,  '  What  would 
your  mother  say,  if  she  knew  what  kind  of  a  hut  her 
daughter  lived  in  !'  He  entered  and  found  con- 
tentment and  comparative  comfort  there. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  autumn  a  small 
framed  house  was  built  close  by  the  log-hut,  con- 
taining two  rooms  and  two  chambers,  which  for 
many  years  answered  all  the  need  of  the  family. 
The  neighborhood  became  thickly  settled ;  in  all 
directions  the  friendly  smoke  from  happy  homes 
was  to  be  seen  curling  upward.  The  settlers  around 
them  were  mostly  from  New  England.  A  warm 
sympathy  grew  up  between  them ;  each  was  inter- 
ested in  the  other's  welfare.  Their  children  played 
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together.  In  time  they  departed  to  still  more  dis- 
tant homes  in  the  prairie  lands,  whilst  here  and  there 
one  took  up  his  abode  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  large  family  grew  up  around  the  hearthstone 
of  our  young  friends,  and,  by  degrees,  their  new 
house  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  increasing  neces- 
sities, till  it  assumed  its  present  shape.  It  has 
remained  much  as  it  now  is  for  years.  Old  age 
gradually  crept  upon  the  faithful  pair.  One  after 
another  left  the  paternal  roof,  for  other  scenes. 
Still  one  son  and  two  daughters  remain.  Already 
silver  hairs  glisten  on  their  brows,  whilst  they 
continue  in  single  blessedness. 

A  few  years  ago,  and  the  sturdy  frame  of  the 
husband  and  father  bowed  to  the  mandate  of  the 
angel  messenger.  He  had  lived  long  and  usefully ; 
was  honored  and  respected.  His  work  was  done, 
and  with  the  "tear  of  affection  moistening  the  green 
turf  of  summer,  he  was  laid  in  the  new  grave  in 
sight  of  his  long-loved  earthly  dwelling.  His 
widow  yet  survives  him.  She  is  the  last  of  all 
those  who  settled  on  that  road  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.  One  by  one  she  has  followed  them 
all  to  the  tomb.  She  murmurs  not.  Her  Bible 
lies  constantly  by  her  side.  From  its  sublime 
revelations  she  gathers  rich  stores  of  consolation  — 
her  faith  increases  more  and  more, —  and  her  hope 
of  immortality  and  the  resurrection,  is  brighter  and 
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deeper  as  she  nears  the  spirit-land.  She  reverts 
often  to  the  events  of  her  youth,  and  the  trials  of 
former  years,  yet  ever  tells  of  the  blessings  of  a 
kind  Providence  dealt  out  so  liberally  to  her  and 
those  she  loved. 

I  think  often  of  her  contented  and  resigned  spirit, 
and  trust  the  lesson  of  her  experience  will  not  prove 
unprofitable  to  any  who  listen  to  it. 
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RESIGNATION. 

MY  loved  ones  fall  like  autumn  leaves 

When  wintry  gales  are  sweeping  by ; 
Yet  while  my  spirit  sorely  grieves, 

I  dare  not,  impious,  question — why  ? 
Enough  to  feel  this  truth  alone, 
Thou,  Father,  callest  home  thine  own, 
And  bowing  to  thy  holy  will, 
I  bid  my  murmuring  heart — 'Be  still.' 

More  keen  than  is  the  grief  for  those 

Who  early  rest — from  sin  made  free, 
Regret,  with  life  alone  can  close, 

For  living  loved  ones — dead  to  me. 
But  turning  from  the  bitter  word 
And  mocking  tone,  long  echoing  heard, 
I  seek  thy  love  no  chance  can  chill, 
And  bid  my  murmuring  heart — '  Be  still.' 

Though  wrong  has  wrought  on  nerve  and  brain 
In  few  brief  hours  the  work  of  years, 

Revenge  shall  urge  my  hand  in  vain 
To  fill  another's  cup  with  tears. 
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My  master's  life  the  lesson  taught 
When  scoffed,  reviled — to  answer  not — 
That  lesson,  shadowing  forth  thy  will, 
Now  bids  my  murmuring  heart,  '  Be  still.' 

I  know  when  passion's  storms  have  passed 
A  peaceful  summer-time  shall  bless 

The  faithful,  chastened  soul  at  last — 
That  who  will  bravely  onward  press 

Through  warring  winds,  shall  win  the  palm  ; 

So,  cometh  storm,  or  cometh  clam, 

I  bow  me,  Father,  to  thy  will, 

And  bid  my  murmuring  heart,  '  Be  still,' 
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1  DEEP  CALLETH  UNTO  DEEP.' 

BY   E.    H.   CHAPIN. 

IN  collecting  those  indications  of  design  which 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  we  should  consider  not 
only  the  intrinsic  perfection  of  each  thing,  but  its 
adaptation  to  other  things.  The  human  eye, 
as  a  mere  organic  structure,  is  exquisite,  and  de- 
monstrates a  Divine  Intelligence.  But  if  in  this 
instance  we  would  bring  out  the  full  argument,  we 
must  refer  to  that  incompleteness  in  the  organ  con- 
sidered by  itself,  which  requires  the  existence  of 
something  else  —  some  correspondent  or  reciprocal 
fact.  In  the  adaptation  and  demand  of  the  eye  for 
light,  we  may  argue,  a  priori,  the  existence  and  the 
conditions  of  light.  No  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  phenomena  of  light,  we  might  argue  the 
peculiarities  of  the  eye.  However  indicative  of 
design  each  may  be  in  itself,  it  is  incomplete  by  it- 
self. The  eye  would  be  useless  in  total  darkness, 
and  the  light  would  be  insignificant  if  it  struck  upon 
a  sightless  world.  There  is  more  expressive  evi- 
dence of  design,  then,  in  the  reciprocal  fitness  than 
in  the  intrinsic  arrangements  of  each. 
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So  in  any  other  instance  winch  we  might  select, 
the  grandest  witness  to  an  Infinite  mind  appears  in 
the  mutual  adjustment  of  all  things  —  in  the  call 
and  response  of  one  thing  to  another.  The  un- 
sightly weed  solicits  the  sun,  and  the  sun  has  cor- 
respondence with  it ;  and  who  can  estimate  the  profit 
which,  in  turn,  the  great  orb  draws  from  its  humble 
pensioner?  The  tremulous  dew-drop  clings  to  the 
law  of  gravity,  while  that  all-pervading  force  which 
binds  the  ocean  to  its  channel  is  affected  by  the  par- 
ticle of  water.  So  in  the  complex  system  of  the 
whole,  each  thing  craves  some  other  thing,  and  both 
gives  and  receives.  And,  from  this  point  of  view, 
I  repeat,  the  indications  of  design  expand  from  iso- 
lated expressions  of  creative  skill  into  the  scope  of 
an  Infinite  purpose.  We  admire  not  only  a  minute 
ingenuity  and  a  particular  beauty  ;  but  we  wonder 
at  the  illimitable  thought  which  precipitated  such  a 
plan,  comprehended  in  its  forecast  all  the  possibil- 
ities of  being,  and  through  the  diversity  of  each, 
established  the  mutual  dependence  and  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.  This,  most  of  all,  makes  us  exclaim, 
with  the  inspired  singer  —  '  0  Lord,  how  manifold 
are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all!' 

But  while  the  philosopher  detects  everywhere 
this  reciprocal  fitness,  this  call  and  response  of  one 
thing  to  another ;  a  refined  spirit  not  only  sees,  but 
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hears  it.     Translating  the  scientific  fact  into  devout 

O 

poetry,  to  trim  the  material  universe  breaks  out  in 
sweet  and  lofty  harmony.  Even  those  things  which 
give  no  sound  to  the  ear,  he  overhears  by  a  finer 
sense.  That  perfect  correspondence  which  is  detect- 
ed only  by  the  eye,  to  him  expresses  the  essence  of 
all  melody.  And  thus  the  silent  works  of  God  bear 
their  part  in  the  mighty  anthem.  The  rainbow  and 
the  moist  verdure,  the  moonlight  and  the  dew,  in- 
terchange harmonies.  '  Day  unto  clay  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.' 
The  mountains  lift  up  their  everlasting  canticles, 
and  the  firmament  is  an  unrolled  scroll  written  all 
over  with  gorgeous  music.  As  to  the  voices  of  na- 
ture, not  one  of  them  mars  the  great  accord.  The 
thunder  peals  like  an  organ,  and  the  shivering  forest 
answers  like  harpstrings.  The  cataract  chimes  with 
the  descending  rain,  and  the  rustling  of  the  withered 
leaf  is  tuned  to  the  sob  of  the  tempest.  The  echo 
of  the  falling  rock  winds  into  the  universal  chorus, 
and  in  this  sense  —  though  it  may  not  be  strictly 
that  in  which  the  psalmist  spoke  —  '  Deep  calleth 
unto  deep.' 

For  by  quoting  the  words  used  as  the  title  of  this 
article,  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  great  law  of  cor- 
respondence. Those  words  suggest  this  call  and 
response  of  one  thing  to  another  —  this  reciprocal 
fitness  —  as  maintained  not  only  among  inanimate 
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things,  but  in  our  own  relations  as  human  beings. 

O    7  o 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  consider  this  fact  as  it  exists 
in  the  material  universe,  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  God. 

First,  then,  we  perceive  this  law  of  correspon- 
dence, in  our  relations  to  the  material  universe. 
When  we  look  around  us  thoughtfully  in  nature, 
we  feel  the  presence  of  something  greater  than  mat- 
ter. There  is  a  symbol-language,  an  inspiration, 
which  communicates  with  us  as  the  spiritual  to  the 
spiritual ;  something  which  out  of  the  highest  moods 
and  aspects  of  the  universe  assures  us  of  our  relation 
to  higher  forms  of  existence,  of  a  secret  affinity  with 
the  cause,  the  purpose,  and  the  hidden  life  of  na- 
ture. There  are  men,  proud  of  their  supposed 
shrewdness,  or  '  common  sense,'  as  they  term  it, 
who  call  any  suggestion  like  this  '  poetic  nonsense,' 
or  '  transcendental  mysticism ;'  not  realizing  that 
poetry  and  the  mood  from  which  it  springs  are  the 
highest  expression  of  intelligence  ;  not  realizing  that 
the  objects  of  faith  must  necessarily  transcend  those 
of  sense,  and  that,  often,  it  is  impossible  to  define 
them.  But  the  fact  now  referred  to  is  not  mystical, 
or  merely  poetical.  It  is  true  that  the  mass  of  men 
are  too  often  ignorant  of  what  is  best  in  nature. 
Absorbed  themselves  in  a  daily  routine  of  the  senses, 
they  treat  it  as  though  it  were  only  a  body,  or  do 
not  perceive  that  it  has  a  soul  —  which  soul  is  God. 
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Too  often,  nature  is  but  the  common  soil  beaten  by 
our  feet,  the  laboratory  of  breath  and  light,  the 
garden  that  yields  our  corn  and  oil,  and  the  high- 
way that  transports  our  traffic.  But  let  any  one 
throw  off  the  burden  of  daily  care,  and  break  the 
meshes  of  conventionalism  ;  let  him  go  out  consid- 
erately and  devoutly  into  nature ;  let  him  look  up 
at  night  to  the  sky ;  let  him  study  the  process  of 
the  seasons ;  let  him  ponder  the  outstretched  ocean, 
or  go  among  the  mountains,  or  study  the  mystery  of 
a  grass-blade, — and  all  that  has  here  been  suggested 
he  will  realize.  His  best  aspirations  will  be  excited, 
and  his  most  solemn  thoughts  appealed  to.  There 
will  be  a  profound  response  between  his  soul  and 
nature,  which,  if  he  cannot  express,  he  will  feel  — 
for,  at  such  a  time,  '  deep  calleth  unto  deep.' 

Or,  let  any  one  consult  his  own  experience,  and 
consider  how,  when  he  has  performed  a  good  act, 
when  he  has  made  a  noble  sacrifice,  or  resisted 
temptation,  or  broken  np  a  bad  habit,  nature  has 
looked  more  pleasant  and  peaceful.  It  has  shed,  as 
it  were,  a  benediction  upon  him  in  the  sunshine, 
and  whispered  approval  in  the  breeze.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  he  has  committed  any  deed  of  shame, 
he  cannot  look  up  unrebuked  to  the  calm  blue  sky, 
or  the  majestic  hills.  We  may  say  that  it  is  our 
own  mental  mood  which  transforms  nature,  in  these 
instances,  and  this  may  be  true.  It  is  difficult  to 
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draw  a  line  between  those  realities  that  exist  without 
and  those  within  us.  But  whether  the  transforming 
agent  in  the  instances  alluded  to  is  in  ourselves  or 
not,  is  a  point  not  essential  to  the  illustration.  For 
in  either  view,  we  see  that  there  is  a  close  corres- 
pondence between  our  spiritual  being  and  the  ma- 
terial world.  The  expression  of  God  is  in  nature, 
and  it  never  looks  approvingly  to  the  bad,  nor  in- 
hospitable to  the  good.  In  connection  with  this 
fact,  too,  we  may  notice  how  beautifully  nature 
melts  into,  and  harmonizes  with  great  moral  associa- 
tions. It  takes  a  higher  aspect  from  places  where 
good  and  memorable  deeds  have  been  done,  and  it 
lends  to  them  a  deeper  charm.  It  is  enriched  with 
rarer  sanctity,  it  sheds  more  blessed  dew  upon  the 
spot  where  the  hero  struggled,  or  the  martyr  perish- 
ed, or  the  righteous  sleep.  Palestine  will  always 
be  a  '  Holy  Land.'  There  is  a  moral  sensitive- 
ness in  the  relations  between  man  and  nature,  in 
which  '  deep  calleth  unto  deep.' 

We  cannot  consider  nature  as  meant  merely  for 
secular  uses.  It  contains  something  that  we  cannot 
wholly  employ  in  eating,  or  sleeping,  or  travelling, 
or  making  money.  We  can  wield  the  sunbeam  and 
harness  the  lightning  ;  but  there  are  powers,  sights, 
and  sounds  in  the  glorious  world  about  us,  which  we 
cannot  break  into  our  daily  work,  or  bend  to  our 
sensuous  necessities.  Nor  is  nature  fully  explained 
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in  scientific  statements.  All  its  expression  is  not 
exhausted  upon  the  intellect.  It  fulfils  a  higher 
office  than  that  of  teaching  us  geometry,  or  astron- 
omy, or  geology.  These  truths  themselves  have  an 
end  higher  than  their  scientific  significance.  Nature 
teaches  us  religious  truth,  it  enriches  us  with  a 
larger  spiritual  life,  it  kindles  in  us  the  fire  of  devo- 
tion, it  exalts  us  to  the  idea  of  immortality,  it  draws 
us  into  communion  with  God.  Deeper  than  its 
secular  uses,  behind  its  sharp,  scientific  outlines,  it 
communicates  with  us  as  a  religious  teacher  to  its 
pupils;  the  profoundest  depths  of  our  nature  respond 
to  its  profoundest  truths. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  yet  freshly  realize  the  practical 
truth  that  nature  is  religious.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
perceive  that  it  is  a  volume  of  Divine  Revelation,  a 
Scripture  of  Grod,  an  expression  of  His  Character 
and  His  Will.  Perhaps  we  consider  the  study  of 
it,  as  merely  an  accomplishment,  or  a  science  ;  not 
as  a  communion  with  sacred  truth  and  an  agent  of 
the  highest  spiritual  education.  Hence,  by  some, 
nature  is  secularized,  by  others  it  is  considered  half 
profane.  Meditation  upon  it  is  not  regarded  as  a 
religious  exercise.  And  yet  Christ  preached  about 
nature,  when  he  spoke  of  '  the  lilies  of  the  field,' 
and  '  the  fowls  of  the  air.'  He  suggested  a  cor- 
respondence between  these  things  and  the  soul. 
Certainly  they  commit  an  error  on  the  one  hand 
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who  view  nature  as  a  sufficient  Revelation.     The 
New  Testament  reveals  truths  that  nature  could  not 
demonstrate,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  former 
we  recognize  truth  in  the  latter  that  could  not  be 
detected  without  that  agency.     Nature  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  Revelation,  then.     It  cannot  do  the 
essential  work  of  Revelation,  for  only  by  Christ  are 
we  saved.     But  they  commit  an  error,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  treat  nature  as  though  it  were  no  Reve- 
lation ;  as  though  it  exercised  no  religious  agency. 
It  is  an  assistant  of  the  Gospel,  it  has  the  same 
great  tendency.     Let  us  often  turn  to  it  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Bible.     Let  us 
come  from  it  to  confirm  its  loftiest  suggestions  by 
the  words  of  Jesus.     Let  us  approach  it  with  serious 
and  devout  thought,  and  it  will  never  wear  a  profane 
aspect.     Let  us  study  it,  and,  finding  God  there, 
our   study  will   never  darken   into   scepticism,  or 
dwindle  into  meagre  sentiment.     Let  science  extend 
the  domain  of  actual  knowledge,  and  lay  bare  as  it 
may  the  secrets  of  the  material  world.     It  only  ex- 
poses more  and  more  the  proportions  of  the  great 
cathedral,  and  shows  us  the  lamps  of  God's  glory, 
and  the  infinite  recesses  of  His  Love.     It  only  wafts 
us  on  through  the  ever-rolling  harmonies  of  the  uni- 
verse, until  we  pause  before  that  awful  veil  of  mys- 
tery, that  insufferable  brightness  of  the  Shcchinah, 
in  which  He  hides  the  essence  of  His  Being  and  the 
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counsels  of  His  Thought.  And  if  thus  we  are  led 
to  love  and  to  adore  Him,  Christianity  and  Nature 
work  harmoniously,  and  '  deep  callethunto  deep.' 

But  let  us  consider  this  law  of  correspondence  as 
existing  between  man  and  man.  This  is  indicated 
in  that  staple  quality  which  we  call  '  human  na- 
ture ;'  a  likeness  that  runs  through  all  times,  and 
appears  in  all  conditions.  It  is  this  within  us  that 
responds  to  all  that  is  human.  Thus  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  remotest  ages,  and  with  nations  that 
have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust.  A  mere  relic 
of  their  history  opens  for  us  a  whole  volume  of 
their  experience,  and  it  is  as  fresh,  and  vivid  as 
though  they  had  thought  and  acted  upon  the  earth 
but  yesterday.  By  this  we  know  the  meaning  of 
their  monuments,  and  translate  their  hieroglyphics. 
We  pause,  as  with  tender  recollection,  over  the 
Western  mound,  and  drink  the  solemn  expression 
of  the  pyramids.  We  need  not  visit  the  streets  of 
Pompeii,  nor  the  catacombs  of  Thebes,  to  realize  that 
in  those  old  times  there  were  busy  cares  of  life,  and 
anxious  thoughts  about  death.  Our  human  nature 
tells  us  thus  much,  and  tells  us  that  those  interests 
were  like  our  own. 

Genius  holds  its  universal  dominion  because  it 
touches  the  deepest  suggestions  and  utters  the  mul- 
tiform experiences  of  a  common  nature.  In  fact, 
genius  in  itself  may  be  considered  as  the  accuniu- 
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lated  wealth  of  our  humanity,  its  most  intense  de- 
velopement  concentrated  at  one  point,  and  then  with 
clearer  expression,  and  with  mysterious  power,  shot 
back  to  us  across  the  galvanic  lines  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  themes  which  the  poet  consecrated 
ages  since,  are  just  as  dear  to  us  now  —  are  as  fresh 
and  beautiful,  as  the  water  and  the  light.  The 
strains  with  which  he  urged  his  own  generation  to 
freedom,  stir  our  pulses  like  a  trumpet.  His  magic 
line  touches  the  fountain  of  our  tears,  and  we  weep 
at  the  woes  which  he  bewailed.  His  words  of  love, 
and  truth,  and  gladness,  echo  from  heart  to  heart 
forever,  because  mankind  is  one,  and  in  all  the 
multitude  of  human  souls,  "  Deep  calleth  unto 
deep." 

Nor  can  any  distance  in  space,  or  difference  in 
customs,  caste,  color,  religion,  annul  this  relation- 
ship. Love,  mysterious  and  mighty,  is  the  same 
under  the  burning  line  as  under  the  northern  aurora. 
The  sorrow  of  the  Indian  mother  bv  the  forest- 

i/ 

grave,  is  the  same  sacred  grief  as  that  which  speaks 
in  carved  stone  and  floral  symbols.     The  dim  intel- 
lect of  the  Bushman,  or  the  Exquimaux,  is  a  spark 
of  that  light  with  which  Newton  travelled  amons 
the  stars ;  and  the  sense  of  God  that  haunt'  ™e 
Polynesian  savage,  is  the  great  idea  that  ^  cann°t 
fathom  or  adequately  express.     Our  ^rs  ^7  not 
comprehend  the  language  in  which  ^&    tumgs 
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said.  The  forms  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  by 
their  terror,  grossness,  or  absurdity,  may  cause  us 
to  overlook  their  significance.  But  the  inarticulate 
meaning,  the  essential  truths,  the  wants,  capacities, 
desires,  which  break  out  in  this  peculiar  utterance, 
correspond  with  all  that  is  real  and  most  permanent 
in  ourselves. 

A  multitude  of  practical  considerations  pertain  to 
these  trite  though  much  neglected  truths,  only  one 
of  which  I  will  now  specify.  This  law  of  corres- 
pondence refutes  all  those  sophistries  which  would 
erect  barriers  between  man  and  man.  It  is,  at 
present,  a  subject  of  grave  discussion  whether  the 
different  races  of  men  had  one  origin,  or  many  — 
whether  they  all  migrated  from  the  same  geograph- 
ical source,  or  were  prime vally  distributed  in  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe.  Many  arguments  are 
urged  against  the  unity  of  the  race,  from  differences 
of  color,  conformation,  and  habits.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  ethnological  investigation,  there 
is  enough  in  the  considerations  which  have  already 
been  suggested,  to  demonstrate  the  essential  oneness 
of  mankind.  There  is  an  evidence  to  this  end,  in- 
3eed,  in  the  various  languages  of  the  race,  which, 
whu  analyzed,  appear  to  be  radically  one  —  the 
dinereu  expressions,  or  envelops,  of  common  ideas, 
liut,  to  b^  not[,mg  Of  this,  a  profound  spiritual 
identity,  siii.iar  wantgj  DOpeS)  fears,  affections, 
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eclipse  all  differences  of  color  or  development. 
Underneath  the  tawny  skin  and  the  Caucasian 
bloom,  underneath  features,  and  sinews,  and  bones, 
underneath  the  clouded  intellect  and  the  blunted 
moral  sense,  all  over  the  earth,  one  unmingled  race 
looks  up  to  God,  and  '  deep  calleth  unto  deep  '  in 
the  responses  of  a  common  nature.  And  not  only 
do  theoretical  sophistries  fail  before  this  profound 
evidence.  It  also  rebukes  that  practical  denial  of 
human  unity  which  so  widely  prevails.  It  rebukes 
everything  like  contempt  of  man  arising  from  infe- 
rior conditions  and  powers.  It  forbids  us  to  despise 
the  ignorant  and  the  weak,  for,  however  undevel- 
oped, an  immortal  nature  and  a  divine  likeness  is 
hidden  there. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  this  law  of  correspond- 
ence, as  it  springs  up  in  our  relations  to  God,  and 
to  the  highest  order  of  truths.  The  great  Apostle, 
in  his  discourse  upon  Mars'  Hill,  speaks  of  those, 
who,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  'feti  after  the 
Lord ;'  and  he  applies  this  not  merely  to  philoso- 
phers, but  he  describes  it  as  a  sentiment,  or  desire 
of  the  whole  race — '  all  nations  of  men.'  This 
aspiration  stirs  in  the  breast  of  every  human  being. 
Wherever  man  thinks  or  acts,  broods  the  idea  of 
God.  It  is  the  germ  and  meaning  of  every  form  of 
worship.  No  religion,  however  rude  or  gross  its 
expression,  is  wholly  arbitrary.  It  never  originated 
with  kings  or  priests.  If  any  one  thinks  so,  let 
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him  explain  how  kings  and  priests  came  by  the  idea ; 
and  how  it  was  so  readily  received  by  men ;  and 
how  it  is  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  appears  all 
over  the  earth.  Religion  cannot  be  arbitrary,  can- 
not be  a  fabrication.  It  is  the  breaking  forth  of  a 
necessity  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  human  spirit 
acknowledging  and  seeking  its  Source  — '  deep 
calling  unto  deep.' 

Nor  does  this  sense  of  God  appear  merely  in 
creeds  and  ceremonies.  It  dwells  in  secret  recesses 
of  the  soul.  It  utters  itself  in  conscience.  In  the 
lowest  stages  of  moral  degradation,  under  the  darkest 
canopy  of  guilt,  the  soul,  as  it  were,  calls  upon  God. 
It  refers  to  Him  in  groans  of  remorse,  and  hears 
Him  in  the  thunders  of  retribution.  Scoff  and  deny 
if  he  will,  escape  to  what  nook  he  may,  man  carries 
in  himself  a  depth  over  which  broods  the  constant 
and  felt  presence  of  a  higher  Moral  Power.  Men 
for  whom  the  asperity  and  the  gloom  of  life  have 
obliterated  all  the  evidences  of  beneficent  design ; 
who  have  sprung  up  like  plantage  in  the  shade, 
deformed  and  sickly,  drinking  bitterness  into  their 
very  roots  and  marrow ;  men  in  mines  and  cellars, 
and  haunts  of  shame,  for  whom  the  sun  hangs  no 
more  than  a  blot  in  heaven,  and  God  is  but  a  by- 
word of  passion  and  blasphemy;  feel  Him,  ac- 
knowledge Him,  yea,  call  for  Him  from  the  depths 
of  their  being,  and  under  the  moral  sanctions  that 
haunt  their  souls.  We  detect  this  great  and  univer- 
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sal  sense  of  God  in  the  indignation  against  wrong, 
in  the  appeal  to  an  impartial  justice,  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  idea  of  a  reconciling  Providence, 
which  everywhere  prevail.  It  throbs  in  the  heart 
of  sorrow,  it  sends  a  cry  from  pulses  of  agony,  and 
mounts  up,  struggling,  through  the  mystery  of  life. 

With  similar  results  we  might  trace  the  call  for 
Immortality,  and  its  kindred  truths.  But  we  may 
leave  this  subject,  simply  applying  to  all  these  the 
test  suggested  in  the  commencement  —  that  the  de- 
mand of  one  thing  for  another,  and  its  imperfection 
without  that  corresponding  fact,  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  that  fact.  As  the  eye  requires  the 
light,  and  is  incomplete  without  it,  so  does  the  hu- 
man soul  crave,  so  is  it  not  only  incomplete,  but 
inexplicable,  without  God  and  Immortality.  The 
harmony  which  binds  the  physical  universe,  per- 
vades the  spiritual.  Here,  too,  runs  the  law  of 
correspondence. 

Nay,  we  have  not  been  left  in  doubt  upon  these 
points.  A  REVELATION  has  been  given  to  these 
original  adaptations  of  the  soul  —  answering  to  our 
experience  of  mortality,  and  sin,  and  sorrow.  The 
response  of  Christianity  to  these  aspriations  and 
requirements  of  our  nature,  constitutes  an  im- 
pregnable demonstration  of  its  truths ;  for  thus, 
indeed,  'Deep  calleth  unto  deep.' 
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BY    MRS.    N.   T.  MUNROE. 


QUIET,  calm,  never  varying  quiet.  With  what  a 
dull  monotony  the  clays  wear  on.  Every  morning 
the  sun  rises,  and  all  day  I  look  upon  the  same 
landscape,  the  same  routine  of  human  life ;  every 
night  he  sets,  and  the  dim  twilight  comes  on  and 
the  stars  look  upon  me  with  their  sad  eyes  —  ever, 
ever  the  same.  No  startling  event  breaks  upon  the 
monotony  of  this  every  day  life.  How  happy,  say 
they,  is  thy  calm,  peaceful  life !  how  little  care  is 
there  to  trouble  thy  mind  !  Care,  what  is  it  ?  I 
have  heard  the  mother,  surrounded  by  some  half 
dozen  children,  say  what  a  care  they  were  to  her. 
When  they  are  sick  she  tells  of  sleepless  nights 
and  anxious  days,  and  her  cheek  grows  pale  and  her 
feet  weary  with  labor,  and  she  says  to  me,  'Ah  !  if 
you  had  the  care  of  children,  your  life  would  not 
glide  so  peacefully.'  But  her  days  do  not  succeed 
each  other  like  mine,  dull,  monotonous  by  their  very 
freedom  from  care  ;  she  does  not  count  the  hours  of 
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the  long,  bright  summer  day,  and  sit  listlessly,  va- 
cantly gazing  at  scenes  which  have  met  her  eyes 
hundreds  of  times  before.  Every  hour,  every  min- 
ute hath  its  task,  and  hard  though  it  may  be,  does 
not  the  very  thought  for  whom  it  is  done  make  it 
pleasant  and  light  ?  Oh  !  there  are  hours  of  watch- 
ing that  are  holier,  better,  than  any  of  dreamless, 
quiet  sleep.  I  have  known  such,  and  I  have  known 
that  care  brings  with  it  oft  a  blessing  and  a  comfort. 

Peace  and  quiet  —  and  are  these  such  an  envied 
lot  ?  Are  these  words  synonymous  with  happiness  ? 
Peaceful  and  quiet  are  the  lives  of  the  hermit  in  his 
cell,  the  nun  in  her  cloister ;  but  far  rather  would  I 
be  struggling  on  in  the  strife  of  humanity,  in  the 
very  midst  of  its  unrest,  its  cares,  yes,  even  its  wick- 
edness and  sin. 

Oh !  it  is  pleasant  to  walk  out  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  a  great  city,  into  the  green  fields,  beneath 
the  overarching  woods,  by  the  gurgling  brooks,  and 
listen  to  the  hum  of  the  bees,  the  twitter  of  the  birds, 
the  rustling  of  the  green  leaves,  the  music  of  the 
waters.  But  what  makes  its  pleasantness  ?  It  is  the 
mere  force  of  the  contrast.  Sit  there  day  after  day 
and  listen  to  those  sounds,  beautiful,  enchanting 
though  they  may  be  ;  gaze  day  after  day  at  the  deep 
blue  sky,  and  ever  running  water,  and  ever  waving 
branches  ;  drink  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  scene  ; 
20 
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would  you  not  tire  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  dull,  list- 
less life,  and  lose  its  charms  and  beauty  ?  Nature 
is  lovely,  and  she  speaks  to  man  with  a  soft,  soothing 
voice  ;  but  to  appreciate  her  in  all  her  fulness  and 
beauty,  we  must  mingle  with  our  creatures,  we  must 
bear  the  burden  of  humanity,  we  must  toil  and  work. 
Sleep  is  refreshing  to  the  tired,  over-tasked  body, 
but  a  continual  sleep  is  death. 

I  feel  that  my  mind  grows  stagnant  and  dull  in 
this  monotony.  Can  you  suggest  nothing  to  vary  it  ? 
You  will  say,  Study  and  read;  surely  you  can  employ 
your  mind  upon  something  useful.  I  have  read,  I 
have  studied  ;  but  to  what  purpose  ?  These  are  old, 
hackneyed  prescriptions;  they  minister  not  to  my 
case. 


I  have  sought  for  rest,  but  I  have  not  found  it. 
Poverty  narrows  the  mind  and  the  affections.  I 
went  to  them  with  open  hands  and  pitying  heart ; 
for  a  while  I  found  pleasure  in  giving,  but  at  length  I 
saw  my  gifts  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  grew 
tired  of  walking  into  filthy  rooms  and  seeing  chil- 
dren with  unwashed  hands  and  faces,  and  uncombed 
hair.  I  saw  no  beauty  in  their  narrow  apartments, 
no  interesting  relics  of  better  days,  such  as  poets 
and  romance  writers  have  described,  and  I  turned 
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away ;  my  heart  opened  not  to  them.      Was  I  to 
blame  ? 

I  know  the  mind  is  diseased,  that  the  head  per- 
haps errs.  But  I  would  fain  find  the  right ;  my  heart 
seeks  the  true  way,  but  finds  it  not. 

I  gaze  upon  the  works  of  art  as  listlessly  as  upon 
nature.  The  most  beautiful  pictures  speak  to  me 
of  beauty  gone,  the  almost  breathing  marble  of  the 
cold,  lifeless  dead,  and  they  say  *  they  return  no  more !' 
The  warm  sun  tells  but  of  green  graves  wheron  it 
shines,  the  moon  of  white  tombstones  in  the  lone 
churchyard,  and  the  quiet  stars  of  the  meek,  sad 
eyes  of  the  departed,  and  they  say,  '  they  return  no 
more !'  And  so  with  my  restless  and  perturbed 
spirit ;  I  live  in  the  quiet  of  my  home.  When  will 
this  inner  life  find  peace  ?  When  will  it  cease  to  be 
the  antipodes  of  the  outer  ?  Would  that  I  dwelt 
'mid  tumult,  and  bustle,  and  contention,  for  these 
would  be  in  accordance  with  my  spirits,  and  I  might, 
perchance,  find  relief.  Ah,  frail,  sinful  humanity  ! 
I  err,  I  murmur  against  the  decrees  of  God  ! 


It  is,  then,  a  disease  of  the  mind,  this  perpetual 
unrest,  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  quiet  of  ray  out- 
ward life,  for  this  peace  and  quiet  are  only  outward. 
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And  what  has  caused  this  ?  Has  it  been  brought 
about  by  circumstances,  or  is  it  a  longing  for  some- 
thing higher  and  better  ?  If  the  former,  you  say 
I  must  rise  superior  to  the  circumstances ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, I  must  press  onward,  and  in  the  very  attempt 
I  shall  find  strength  and  consolation. 

Would  that  I  could  feel  it  were  indeed  a  longing 
for  something  better  and  higher ;  but  let  me  not  mis- 
take a  wish  for  something  different,  a  desire  for 
change,  for  noble  aspirations.  Let  me  not  deceive 

myself. 

Circumstances  !  Are  we  indeed  the  creatures  of 
circumstances.  It  may  be  that  this  unrest  has  been 
brought  about  by  these.  Let  me  consider. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  dearest  hopes. 
Have  I  striven  to  look  upon  these  disappointments  in 
their  true  light  ?  I  have  looked  upon  the  face  of 
the  dead,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  the  trial  have  said, 
There  is  no  good  in  aught  below  the  sun.  I  have 
listened  to  the  voice  which  said,  '  Thy  affliction  is 
o-reater  than  thou  canst  bear,'  and  been  unmindful 

o 

of  that  truer  voice  which  says,  '  Cast  thy  burden 
upon  the  Lord,  call  upon  him  in  the  day  of  trouble.' 
I  am  searching  into  the  recesses  of  my  own  spirit, 
and  I  find  that  I  have  brooded  over  the  darkness 
and  seen  not  the  light ;  I  have  looked  upon  the 
cloud,  but  seen  not  the  sun  behind  it.  In  the 
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quiet  of  my  outward  life,  I  have  sat  idly  and  nursed 
and  petted  my  grieved  and  bitter  feelings,  and  from 
this  nursing  have  sprung  up  unrest,  and  murmuring 
against  God.  Is  it  not  so  ?  And  now  what  shall  I 
do  ?  Shall  I  go  out  into  the  wide  world  and  seek 
objects  of  compassion,  and  in  deeds  of  charity  find 
employment  for  my  thoughts  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the 
hovels  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  blessings  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  find  a  balm  for  my  unquiet  spirit  ? 


How  beautiful  is  life  !  What  a  blessing  it  is  to 
live  !  How  beautiful  is  nature  !  How  I  love  to  sit 
and  gaze  upon  her ;  ever  she  wears  a  sweet  face, 
whether  the  sunlight  rests  upon  it  or  the  shadow. 
How  wonderful  is  art !  I  gaze  upon  the  works  of 
men  with  pleasure,  for  through  the  human  I  see  the 
divine  —  through  the  finite  the  infinite.  Humanity 
is  glorious,  almost  divine.  Man  is  the  most  won- 
derful of  all  God's  works.  I  believe  in  his  dignity, 
his  majesty,  and  power.  In  the  most  debased  I  see 
God's  image. 

I  have  sought  those  who  in  former  days  I  had  be- 
friended. They  had  not  forgotten  me,  they  were 
still  grateful.  I  felt  again  the  bliss  of  giving,  and 
found  what  beautiful  things  are  mercy  and  gratitude. 
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The  children  came  to  me  with  the  same  unwashed 
faces  and  untidy  hair  as  ever,  but  I  felt  no  disgust 
at  their  appearance,  only  a  feeling  of  pity  for  their 
wretched  state,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  them.  They, 
too,  were  grateful  to  me,  and  I  smiled  upon  and 
blessed  them.  Sweet,  innocent  childhood !  whether 
in  rags  or  poverty,  thou  art  dear  unto  me  and  I  turn 
not  away. 

The  peace  and  quiet  of  my  home  have  entered  into 
my  spirit.  In  the  still  hours  how  I  love  to  think  of 
the  departed,  not  as  I  thought  of  them  in  days  past ; 
no  bitterness  or  regret  mingles  with  my  feelings,  but 
a  soft,  soothing  influence  comes  over  me,  like  the 
sweet  beauty  of  a  glorious  twilight  upon  my  soul. 

I  thank  God  that  he  has  listened  to  my  prayer, 
that  he  has  given  me  peace.  He  only  can  minister 
to  a  mind  diseased. 

Fare  thee  well !  may  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  my 
own  spirit  rest  upon  thee. 


I  have  been  ill,  my  friends,  very  ill.  I  have  been 
brought  to  the  very  gates  of  death,  to  the  brink  of 
that  strange,  mysterious  shore,  and  I  earnestly  pray- 
ed for  death ;  for  then  should  I  not  be  at  rest  ?  My 
prayer  was  not  granted,  I  live. 
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I  have  endured  long,  long  days  and  weeks  of  suf- 
fering. Through  the  dark  watches  of  the  night, 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  bright  day,  I  have 
been  in  intense  agony,  till  to  live  seemed  far  worse 
than  death,  and  freedom  from  bodily  pain  the  great- 
est and  best  gift  Heaven  could  bestow.  How  I 
thought,  in  that  time  of  agony,  of  my  past  life  of 
unrest  and  repining,  of  the  long  quiet  days  when  I 
could  sit  free  from  bodily  pain  and  look  upon  nature, 
when  my  feet  would  carry  me  at  my  will,  my  hands 
obey  the  wishes  of  my  mind.  When  my  eyes  look- 
ed upon  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  earth,  and  felt 
no  weakness,  and  I  could  speak  freely  and  long,  and 
feel  no  weariness.  Oh  !  how  I  thought  of  these 
things,  yet  had  I  been  no  happier  then,  than  in  my 
agony  and  suffering.  Long  and  bitter  has  the  les- 
son been.  It  has  been  impressed  upon  me  through 
long  weeks  of  sickness  and  weakness ;  and  now,  as  I 
sit  in  my  still  darkened  chamber,  I  feel  in  its  full 
sense  what  a  blessing,  what  a  happiness  it  is  to  live, 
and  be  free  from  bodily  anguish ;  I  feel  what  a  glori- 
ous thing  it  is  to  breathe  without  pain,  and  raise 
one's  limbs  with  the  mind's  slightest  wish. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  have  risen  superior 
to  bodily  suffering,  but  these  had  strong  minds  and 
wills  of  iron,  and  their  power  was  in  something  high- 
er than  themselves.  Mine  was  a  poor,  weak,  diseag- 
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ed  mind,  and  it  sank  beneath  stern  bodily  anguish, 
and  cried  out  in  despair  for  death.  It  is  a  poor, 
weak  mind  still,  but  it  has  seen  its  error,  and  now 
as  my  body  is  free  from  pain,  so  has  my  mind  found 
peace  and  quiet.  I  have  prayed  unto  the  Lord  with 
my  whole  heart;  will  he  not  give  me  peace  ?  I  have 
humbled  myself  in  the  dust  before  him,  and  acknowl- 
edged his  many  blessings.  I  will  murmur  no  more, 
but  will  trust. 
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